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Canter Brown, Jr. & Barbara Gray Brown 


African American Pioneers 


rue pioneers, the first generations of 

African American families in Tampa 

and Hillsborough County grappled 
with imposing challenges of place and 
time. Dating their presence to the Recon- 
struction, Civil War, and even antebellum 
eras, these families contributed a cast of 
farmers, merchants, educators, doctors, 
politicians, artisans, and other memorable 
personages who helped to build one of 
Florida’s great cities and counties. 

This pathfinding book recounts the 
stories of one hundred and seven pioneer 
African American families. While genea- 
logical research always challenges histo- 
rians, this work presented special prob- 
lems which the authors have surmounted 
to reveal a past often thought to be be- 
yond the historical record. 

Not the dry, repetitive reading dea 
of genealogy, this text pulses with the 
drama of human experience: success and 
tragedy, heroes and scoundrels, builders 
and wreckers, and the many people who 
simply gave their best for their families. 
These compelling histories tear away the 
gloss of historical oversimplification, re- 
vealing remarkable complexity and diver- 
sity. Divorces, desertions, and abandon- 
ments testify to the truth of human frailty. 
Still, the common and widespread desire 
to build a better life for loved ones prevails 
and resounds clearly across the years. 

Illustrated with rare photographs, ac- 
companied by a rich list of sources, and 
conveniently indexed for quick reference, 
this book invites you to explore. Come and 
acquaint yourself with some unsung pio- 
neers who first made ‘Tampa home. 
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This book is dedicated to the memory of 


JFanett Martin 


in recognition of 
her unselfish devotion to the City of Tampa 
and her support for the Tampa Bay History Center 
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for the Tampa Bay History Center, 
Canter Brown, 7r., Larry Rivers, and Richard Mathews 


by James E. Tokley, Sr. 
Poet Laureate 


City of Tampa 


Were there no eyes to see what they have done 
nor ears to hear the beauty of their song 

nor hearts to thrill the battles they had won 
nor grateful arms to carry them along... 


Were there no likenesses to show their face 

nor record books to show they paid their dues 

nor monuments that proved they kept a-pace 

with those who would have had the truth removed . .. 


Were there no echoes of the great applause 
the angels gave tired feet that would not rest 
nor restless minds that labored without pause, 
that other minds might pass the fatal test . . . 


Then those of us who have the most to gain, 
Might lose the sound of our ancestral name 
And find ourselves unmindful as we pass, 
ourselves, like strangers, in a looking glass. 


Were there no spirits born to find the truth . . . 
nor souls to excavate the where or when, 

Then we who seek an ever-fleeting youth, 
Might never understand what Youth has been. 


And thus, our sojourn, in this Summer Land 
Would be a promenade, on sinking sand! 
Were there no tongues to warn us where we’ve been, 


We might resolve to pass that way, again! 


—February 19, 2002 
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t is my distinct privilege, on behalf of the City of Tampa and its resi- 
[ees to introduce to you this unique and superbly presented work of 

local and African American history. It is also a privilege for the City of 
Tampa to underwrite the cost of its production. As will become clear as 
you delve into these pages, the stories of Tampa-area African American 
pioneers are ones of compelling drama, courage, determination, and sac- 
rifice, plus substantial accomplishments both short-lived and long-last- 
ing. Yet, much of the vital information contained in this volume has be- 
come available to us only with this publication. This achievement is long 
overdue and most welcome. 

Let me mention that this achievement is as welcome to me personally 
as it is to me in my official capacity. Throughout my life as a Tampan, 
including my early days in Ybor City, African Americans have contrib- 
uted greatly to make this city the place that I have loved so much. They 
may not be considered pioneers and they are not profiled here, but two 
examples quickly jump to my mind. I remember fondly as a youngster 
enjoying meal after wonderful meal at the Cozy Corner restaurant on 
Central Avenue owned by Moses White and his family. I also recall the 
deep respect held for C. Blythe Andrews, distinguished leader as well as 
owner and publisher of the Florida Sentinel newspaper. Believe me, the list 
could go on and on. 

This remarkable book has resulted from years of dedicated effort backed 
by the continuing commitment of the Tampa Bay History Center to out- 
reach among all segments of the Tampa Bay area’s population. I am proud 
to note that the City of Tampa eagerly joined as a founding partner in 
The History Center and can boast an unbroken record of support for its 
development, public programs, and agenda of diversity. Numerous indi- 
viduals deserve mention for their contributions to the building of this 
vital institution, but the labors of former President J. Thomas Touchton 
and current Chairman George B. Howell, III, require special notice. Their 
countless hours of dedicated service, coupled with farsighted leadership, 
personal commitment, and the support of a dedicated Board, have en- 
abled The History Center to grow and thrive. 

The authors of this work deserve special mention, as well. Canter 
Brown, Jr., a native of nearby Polk County, ranks as one of the leading 
historians of Florida’s experience and of the history of African Americans. 
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Many of his publications have directed their focus on ‘Tampa and the Tampa 
Bay area. These have included two outstanding volumes on early Tampa 
history published by the University of Tampa Press and sponsored by the 
‘Tampa Bay History Center: Tampa Before the Civil War and Tampa in Civil 
War and Reconstruction. To Canter’s considerable professional skills, the 
talents of his wife and research partner, Barbara Gray Brown, have been 
added for the completion of this latest project. Their joint endeavor has 
proven an unquestionable success. 

Readers will note that this volume is dedicated to an individual worthy 
of great recognition, who provided distinguished service as an officer of 
the City of Tampa. In 1993 Janett S. Martin achieved election as the first 
African American City Clerk of the City of Tampa. Years of service there- 
after brought credit to her and to the city and its residents. You will find 
more information on this outstanding individual on page 345. Her un- 
timely death robbed us of a person of character, dignity, and humor who 
made all of our lives richer for having known her. 

These things said, I invite you to enjoy this fascinating book. The pio- 
neers into whom new life is breathed here deserve your attention. You 
will delight in and benefit from their histories in countless ways. The 
people of Tampa find strength in the fact that we live in the most diverse 
and cosmopolitan of Florida’s cities. To the pioneers given voice in these 
pages, a good deal of the credit is owed. 


—The Honorable Dick A. Greco 
Mayor, City of Tampa 
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n February 2000 the Tampa Bay History Center published the first of 
ie of soft-cover booklets containing genealogies of twenty-six 
frican American pioneer families of Tampa and Hillsborough 
County.! Its intent in doing so was to provide for a selection of black 
families a counterpart for the information offered on white pioneer fami- 
lies by Judge Charles E. Harrison’s 1915 work Genealogical Records of the 
Pioneers of Tampa and Some Who Came After Them. A second booklet, also 
covering twenty-six families, debuted in February 2001.’ A third of the 
same size followed in February 2002.’ 

The enthusiastic reception that these booklets enjoyed upon their pub- 
lication convinced the officers and trustees of The History Center that 
the series merited continuation but with certain changes in scope and 
format. Specifically, under the leadership of President George B. Howell 
III two decisions were reached: first, that the number of pioneer families 
covered by the series should be increased quickly to a total of one hun- 
dred or more; and, second, that all of the genealogical sketches previously 
published, where possible, should be revised, expanded, and incorporated 
with the new work in a manner that lent itself to greater permanence and 
to easy distribution to public libraries, school libraries, and classrooms, as 
well as to the descendants of pioneer families. The University of Tampa 
Press and its director, Professor Richard Mathews, welcomed collabora- 
tion with The History Center. This beautiful hard-backed edition of The 
Tampa Bay History Center’s Family Records of the African American Pioneers 
of Tampa and Hillsborough County has resulted. 

As mentioned in the earlier booklets, the selection process by which 
individual families have been included in this work involved several fac- 
tors. For example, as a general matter a family was considered as a pio- 
neer family only if its members lived in Hillsborough County at some 
point prior to the arrival of the South Florida Railroad at Tampa in Janu- 
ary 1884. However, Judge Harrison’s earlier study, as its title suggested, 
had added “Some Who Came After Them” within its coverage because 
of their later prominence in city and county affairs. An exception along 
the same lines has been adopted here for individuals such as Joseph N. 
Clinton, Marcellus Potter, Christina Johnson Meacham, Andrew]. Ferrell, 
George P. Norton, George S. Middleton, Willard D. Saunders, and G. 
D. Rogers. All told, though, only a small percentage of total families falls 
within the category. Bs 
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Other considerations factored, as well, including a desire to provide a 
sense of the early African American population at large and the availabil- 
ity of information. Particularly, a broad range of families was sought within 
economic (poor to affluent), geographic (urban, rural), employment (ag- 
ricultural, industrial, government, service), time of arrival, place of ori- 
gin, religion, and other significant categories. As a result, included are 
families of individuals who served in public office, who engaged in com- 
munity development, or whose talents led them to business and financial 
success. On the other hand, readers will discover poor farmers who 
struggled to get by in an increasingly difficult environment. Some resided 
in Hillsborough County prior to the Civil War; others arrived in the de- 
cades thereafter. Several of the families with great accomplishments are 
among the most obscure. All deserve to be remembered. 

Again, an important exception should be noted. This work has not 
attempted to include representation of Afro-Cuban families. The cigar 
industry of Ybor City and West Tampa traces its area origins only to 1886, 
and that industry drew to Tampa its original Afro-Cuban population. Fur- 
ther, University of South Florida anthropology professor Susan D. 
Greenbaum’s studies, including her recent More Than Black: Afro-Cubans 
in Tampa, has treated the subject extensively and well.* 

A few words of context might help to guide the reader as he or she 
explores the lives examined in this volume. First, prior to 1884 relatively 
few people—black or white—lived in Tampa or Hillsborough County. 
On the Civil War's eve, the county, which then included all of present- 
day Pinellas and Polk Counties, contained only 2,981 individuals, includ- 
ing two free blacks and 564 slaves. This small number of slaves waned 
during the war as some owners “ran” their bondsmen to the relative safety 
of Hernando County (today’s Pasco, Hernando, and Citrus Counties) and 
newly created Polk County. Some slaves also escaped to Union blockad- 
ing vessels in Tampa Bay, and United States troops seized others during 
their occupation of Tampa in May 1864.5 

Thus, at the time of emancipation in 1865, Hillsborough County’s 
African American population amounted to a very few families and indi- 
viduals, although their numbers would grow dramatically before the cen- 
tury drew to a close. When tax officials attempted in 1866 to count adult 
“persons of color,” they were able to list a mere thirty persons, many of 
whom had gathered on land near the Alafia River south of modern Plant 
City in a community that would come to be known as Bealsville. 
Censustakers the next year found 1,665 whites but only 298 blacks (about 
15 percent of the total). By 1870 the population had risen to 3,215 as a 
result of immigration. African Americans then comprised 17 percent of 
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the county’s total. A decade afterward, 915 African Americans called 
Hillsborough home (15.7 percent), with the figure reaching 2,917 in 1890 
(19.5 percent) and 8,449 in 1900 (23.5 percent).° 

As the genealogies and family histories included in this volume dis- 
close, Hillsborough’s African American newcomers in the post-Civil War 
era derived from a number of sources. By the late 1860s and continuing 
into the 1870s, for instance, numerous freedmen and freedwomen of 
Hernando and Polk Counties opted to relocate to Hillsborough in the 
face of racial violence and other troubles. Relatively easy access to home- 
stead lands in the county’s eastern third also lured a number of relatively 
well-to-do families from elsewhere in Florida, while cypress and cedar 
mills at Tampa provided employment at good wages for some skilled and 
unskilled black workers. By offering jobs in the customs service, the United 
States government encouraged relocation to Tampa by a number of well- 
connected individuals. Plus, in-migration from the Bahama Islands al- 
ready had begun to manifest itself by the arrival of well-educated and 
finely skilled teachers and tradesmen. The cigar industry's arrival in the 
1880s would serve further to advance the growth of Tampa’s Bahamian- 
based black community. 

The Plant System’s railroads, hotels, ship lines, related businesses, and 
associated growth expanded the city and county’s African American base 
tremendously in the late 1880s and into the 1890s. Jobs of great variety 
beckoned just as poor economic and weather conditions spurred depar- 
ture from rural areas. A middle class of professionals and businessmen 
emerged that soon gave life to key educational, cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic institutions. This story of a generation’s progress reveals a saga 
little short of a marvel. 

Many readers may desire to obtain more background information on 
the role of African American pioneers in the settlement and building up 
of Tampa and the Tampa Bay region. On the subject of slavery there and 
elsewhere in Florida, The History Center recommends Larry E. Rivers’s 
comprehensive and innovative work Slavery in Florida: Territorial Days to 
Emancipation. This book was published in 2000 by the University Press of 
Florida, Gainesville. Two works by historian Canter Brown Jr. add detail 
concerning Tampa and its vicinity. The History Center published his Af- 
rican Americans on the Tampa Bay Frontier in 1997. The History Center 
joined with the University of Tampa Press in 1999 to issue his Tampa 
Before the Civil War. 

On the Civil War and post-Civil War periods, a number of recent pub- 
lications provide helpful insight and information. The Tampa Historical 
Society’s Sunland Tribune in 2001 featured a pathfinding essay co-authored 
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by Larry E. Rivers and Canter Brown, Jr., entitled “Rejoicing in their 
Freedom’: The Development of Tampa’s African-American Community 
in the Post-Civil War Generation.” The History Center in 2000 had made 
available through the University of Tampa Press Brown’s Tampa in Civil 
War and Reconstruction. Tampa and its black community also are featured 
in two other excellent works published by the University of Tampa Press: 
Rowena Ferrell Brady’s Things Remembered: An Album of African Ameri- 
cans in Tampa and Robert W. Saunders, Sr.’s Bridging the Gap: Continuing 
the Florida NAACP Legacy of Harry T. Moore, 1952-1966. For families with 
origins in Polk County and the Peace River region, reference should be 
made to Brown’s book Florida’s Peace River Frontier (Orlando: University 
of Central Florida Press, 1991), his essay “Bartow is the place for our people 
to go”: Race and the Course of Life in Southern Polk County, 1865-1900 (Bartow: 
Polk County Historical Association, 2000), and his recent work In the 
Midst of All That Makes Life Worth Living: Polk County, Florida, to 1940 
(Tallahassee: Sentry Press, 2001). 

A note of caution should be sounded concerning the reliability of cer- 
tain details contained within the genealogical and family history sketches 
in this volume. While every effort has been undertaken to ensure the 
correctness of material offered in these pages, relevant information con- 
cerning pioneer black families often is difficult to come by or else appears 
vague or contradictory. This results partly from the fact that white 
recordkeepers sometimes failed to exercise care in making and preserving 
official information on members of the African American community. 
Accordingly, mistakes inevitably will arise from decisions as to which in- 
formation is accurate. Birth dates especially pose problems. African Ameri- 
cans held in slavery rarely knew their birth dates or, in many cases, birth 
years. The dates of death of persons dying in rural areas prior to about 
1920 (when death certificates were required) also creates a research chal- 
lenge, necessitating reliance upon records such as tax lists and deeds that, 
in turn, can mislead. Other examples abound concerning problems in- 
volved in obtaining accurate information. (Note also that inconsistent 
spellings, punctuation, and grammatical irregularities have been retained 
when original source material is quoted directly.) In the circumstances, 
readers should take care in placing complete reliance upon specific de- 
tails. Endnotes provide the reader with a list of sources used, and refer- 
ence should be made to them when assessing the reliability of any par- 
ticular information. 

In light of the importance of preserving the history of area families 
and given the special problems involved in obtaining accurate informa- 
tion for African American pioneers, The History Center desires to con- 
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tinue to collect materials on the families covered in this volume. It is hoped 
that families and friends will share additional data and likenesses. ‘The 
History Center will maintain family files as a part of its collection, and, at 
such time as revised editions of this or other publications are warranted, 
the newly received information will be incorporated in the text. Hope- 
fully, this process eventually will offer Hillsborough County an unparal- 
leled resource for studies in and appreciation of local African American 
families and their histories. 

Readers may be surprised to discover some aspects of the lives of pio- 
neer families. Any number of couples had children well before the date 
specified for the marriage, for instance. That fact should not be taken to 
suggest what it may appear on the surface to mean. In the days of slavery, 
Florida prohibited slaves from marrying in the legal sense. Only with the 
Civil War’s end were the statutes changed, specifying time periods during 
which couples were required to marry. In Hillsborough County, it ap- 
pears, most slave couples opted to continue time-tested relationships. 
Beyond that, slave conditions often limited in an arbitrary manner the 
permanency of relationships and the choices that could be made about 
partners. A woman might have one or more children with one father, for 
example, then find herself compelled to establish a different relationship 
to a man whom she later might or might not marry. Also, some whites 
sexually exploited slave women against their will. Such encounters should 
have been punished by law but were not. The victimized women were left 
with no recourse and, often, with one or more children as a result. 

The Tampa Bay History Center—a not-for-profit organization spon- 
sored by Hillsborough County, the City of Tampa, and private donors— 
offers these family histories to recognize the importance of serious in- 
quiries into the history of the Greater Tampa Bay region. The History 
Center also presents this publication as an example of how rich area his- 
tory has been for those who lived it and can be for those interested in 
reading it today. Our trustees, officers, members, and staff hope that readers 
young and old will find it interesting, helpful, and relevant to their lives in 
the modern world. Further, we hope that this booklet and future publica- 
tions, exhibitions, and related activities will spark new and expanded ef- 
forts at researching, writing, and appreciating the Tampa Bay region’s 
fascinating, diverse, and meaningful history. 
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Alexander 


Civil War world was Charles Alexander. His origins lay in 

Hernando County. Born near Brooksville on December 18, 1856 
(his grave marker indicates 1858), he was the child of James and Clarissa 
Alexander. Charles remained in Hernando County until the mid-1870s, 
when he relocated to Hillsborough. On June 15, 1876, he married Susan 
Hinesville, the daughter of Peter and Minerva Hinesville (see Index). She 
had been born in Florida during 1858. His family begun, Charles home- 
steaded on an eighty-acre tract of government land two or three miles 
north of Seffner on November 30, 1877. He erected there a log cabin 
dwelling and commenced farming. The land was described as the South- 
west 1/4 of the Southwest 1/4, Section 22, and Southeast 1/4 of Southeast 
1/4, Section 21, Township 28 South, Range 20 East.’ 

Until well into the twentieth century Charles Alexander remained a 
farmer, although he occasionally supplemented his income from other 
sources. In 1886, for example, he worked for the Tampa firm of Gunn & 
Seckinger as a porter. He also kept cattle, which he branded “X.L.” Until 
at least 1907 Charles maintained membership in the Republican party 
and voted in county elections. His friends included Stepney Dixon, 
Alexander Stillings, Stephen Harvell, and Nathan Tucker. Unfortunately, 
in 1886 or soon afterward Susan Alexander passed away, possibly while 
giving birth in April 1886.° 


Ox of Hillsborough County’s longest-lived links with the pre- 


Children of Charles Alexander and Susan Hinesville Alexander 


1. Jasper, a son born during 1877. 

2. Clarissa, a daughter born during 1878. 

3. James, a son born during 1881. He married Hattie White in 
Hillsborough County on April 18, 1902. He remarried to Rosalia Morrison 
in the county on June 1, 1931. 

4. Leon, a son born on November 8, 1882. He married Gracie 
Thompson in Hillsborough County on August 3, 1906. 

5. Thomas, a son born during 1884. 
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6. Blanche, a daughter born during April 1885. She married a son of 
the McKinnon family. 
7. George, a son born on April 8, 1886.° 


Charles Alexander remarried on July 31, 1890 to Lucy O’Neill. Born 
about 1865 in Florida, she had been living in Hillsborough County with 
her uncle Robert O’Neill and his wife Johanna Floyd O’Neill. Lucy 
Alexander passed away after 1900 and before September 1909.!° 


Children of Charles Alexander and Lucy O’Neill Alexander 


I. Charlie M., a son born during July 1891. 

2. Owen Fred, a son born during March 1893. He married Corrine R. 
Curry in Hillsborough County on F. ebruary 23, 1922. 

3. Hattie, a daughter born during January 1897. She married Eddie 
Starks in Hillsborough County on May 10, 1910." 


Charles Alexander married for a third time on September 7, 1909. His 
bride, Georgia Collins, had been born in Florida about 1882. When 
Charles died at Seffner on May 31, 1942, Georgia had predeceased him. 
He is buried in Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner.!” 


Children of Charles Alexander and Georgia Collins Alexander 


1. Theresa, a daughter born in 1911. She married Johnnie Franklin in 
Hillsborough County on July 5, 1927. 

2. Mabel, a daughter born in 1913. 

3. Rhoda, a daughter born in 1917. 

4. Annie Lee, a daughter born in 1918. She married Howard Jackson 
in Hillsborough County on October 18, 1933.4 


GE? Boe 
Eva Allen 


everal women, including Eva Allen, hazarded the rugged life of a 

pioneer to homestead in Hillsborough County following the Civil 

War. She had been born in Georgia during January 1830 but had 
arrived in Florida by 1855. She gave birth to two children, although only 
a single daughter survived as late as 1870. During the early 1870s she 
staked out a homestead claim between what would become Plant City 
and the rural community of Bealsville, near what was known as Callsville. 
The property was described as the Northeast 1/4 of the Northwest 1/4 
and the North 1/2 of the Northeast 1/4, Section 23, Township 29 South, 
Range 22 East. Nearby lived friends Neptune Henry, Samuel Horton, 
Edmond Hayes, and Charles Horton."* 

Upon her homestead and as a single woman, Eva Allen made her liv- 
ing. She farmed five acres, planted a grove of 100 orange trees, and con- 
structed a one-room log house. By 1900 she had afforded a home there to 
her widowed daughter and seven grandchildren. Eva Allen appears to have 
died prior to 1910." 


Child of Eva Allen 


The only known child of Eva Allen was a daughter Josephine, born in 
Florida during October 1855. She married in the late 1870s to Riley M. 
Dexter (see Index). She married in Hillsborough County on January 9, 
1893, to Samuel Henry (see Index). Josephine Allen Dexter Henry died at 
Bealsville on September 20, 1937." 
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Richmond Allen 


s Hillsborough County’s era of emancipation began in 1865, pio- 
neer Richmond Allen already had lived a full lifetime. He was 


born in South Carolina about 1810. He had established a mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Thomas by the late 1840s, apparently in Florida. 
She had been born the daughter of Mary Thomas in South Carolina about 
1810. Richmond and Elizabeth resided in Hillsborough County, Florida, 
not later than 1866. In August 1867 he joined with others to demand 
appointment of Republican officials for Tampa and the county and there- 
after supported party candidates with his votes. During the early years of 
freedom Richmond farmed for a living near Rocky Creek west of the 
Hillsborough River, but by 1885 he had become a cook at Tampa. In the 
city, the couple lived on Harrison Street at Morgan. Richmond Allen died 
at Tampa during December 1893. Elizabeth, who remained alive in 1885, 
likely had predeceased him. An Elizabeth Allen maintained membership 
in St. Paul AME Church during 1891, but whether this was Richmond’s 
wife or his daughter is not known.!” 


Children of Richmond Allen and Elizabeth Thomas Allen 


1. Lucinda, a daughter born in South Carolina (?) during 1840. She 
married in Hillsborough County on July 10, 1875, to William Spotford. 
She remarried in the county on January 18, 1889, to Robert McDougal. 

2. Thomas, a son born in South Carolina during 1847. He died before 
December 1893. 

3. Hannah, a daughter born in Florida during 1849. She married in 
Hillsborough County about 1876 to Quincy Spotford (see Index). 

4. Charles, a son born in Florida during 1858. He married Ellen 

before 1880. He remarried on September 6, 1894, to Mary 
Ann Glover (see Index). 

5. Richmond Jr., a son born in Florida during 1860. He died before 
December 1893. 

6. George, a son born in Florida during 1860. He married in 
Hillsborough County on July 1, 1882, to Lilla A. Hinesville (see Index). 
George Allen died at Tampa on March 29, 1913. 
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7. Alfred, a son born in Florida during 1862. 

8. Sally, a daughter born in Florida during 1862. She died before 1880. 

9. Elizabeth, a daughter born in Florida during 1864. 

10. Mary, a daughter born in Florida during 1865. She died prior to 
December 1893. 

11. Adeline, a daughter born in Florida during 1866. 

12. Martha, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1868. 
She died prior to December 1893.!® 


SEA eo, 
Anderson 


Orn of Tampa’s extended pioneer families—the Andersons—stems 


from roots in North and South Carolina seemingly based upon 

joint descent from Morris and Isabella Anderson. The available 
record reveals that the couple, who had been together since 1837, for- 
mally married at Tampa on June 24, 1866. Possibly, they lived in Hernando 
County prior to that time. Morris had been born in North Carolina about 
1815, while Bella came from South Carolina where she was born about 
1818. While employed at a local timber mill during the early Reconstruc- 
tion period, Morris involved himself in politics, joining with likeminded 
individuals in August 1867 to petition for local appointment of Republi- 
can officials. The scant evidence concerning Morris suggests that he died 
about 1872. Bella continued to live at Tampa, becoming a leading mem- 
ber of St. Paul AME Church. She died after 1891 and before 1900. De- 
scendants of Morris and Isabella Anderson are thought to include:!” 


William Anderson, Adeline Conyers Anderson, 
and Antonette (“Nettie”) Post Roach Anderson 


Apparently, the eldest child of Morris and Isabella Anderson, William 
(“Bill”) Anderson was born in South Carolina about 1840. At or near ‘Tampa 
soon after the Civil War's end, he had become politically active as a Re- 
publican by mid-1867. He would maintain his support for the party until 
at least 1906. He also associated with Tampa’s local militia company from 
the time of its organization in August 1870. William Anderson married at 
Tampa on April 28, 1866, to Adeline Conyers, likely his longtime com- 
panion. Little is known of her except that she passed away prior to 1878. 
Whether the couple had children remains a mystery, although one source 
suggests that four were born to them.?? 

Widower William Anderson remarried on January 3, 1878. His new 
wife, Antonette (“Nettie”) Post Roach, was the widow of Richard Roach 
(see Index). She had been born during December 1855 in Florida and 
perhaps had been the slave of one-time Tampa mayor Madison Post. 
William and Nettie lived in Tampa at the corner of Polk and Monroe 
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Streets, while he made a living for them as a teamster or drayman. 
Antonette Post Anderson died at Tampa on November 11, 1907. William 
Anderson followed on June 11, 1913.7" 


Dennis and Harriet Anderson 


Born in South Carolina as was William Anderson, Dennis Anderson 
arrived in the world about 1847, perhaps during May. The Civil War’s 
end found him married to Harriet Anderson and living in Hernando 
County, Florida. He registered to vote there on August 21, 1867, but 
within two years he and Harriet had relocated to near Tampa. Harriet 
also came from South Carolina, where she had been born about 1848. In 
1870 Dennis registered to vote in Hillsborough County and that August 
joined Tampa’s local militia company. Likely employed for a time in a 
local timber mill, Anderson soon took to farming. An 1880 report noted 
his location as eight miles from Tampa and acknowledged his success at 
improving his homestead. So far as is known Dennis continued to sup- 
port the Republican party until his death, which occurred after 1900. 
Harriet Anderson died at Tampa on September 21, 1902.” 


Children of Dennis and Harriet Anderson 


1. Rebel L., a son born in Hernando County during 1866. 
2. Ida, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during May 1870. Ida 
Anderson likely passed away at Tampa during 1914-1917.” 


David Anderson and Hester Post Anderson 


A native of Florida, David Anderson was born about 1850. He was 
living in Hillsborough County by 1866, for he married in the county on 
April 13 of that year to Hester Post, perhaps the sister of William 
Anderson’s future wife Antonette (“Nettie”) Post. Hester had been born 
in Florida about 1854. David supported them by working in a cedar mill. 
He participated in politics, as well, supporting Republican causes and can- 
didates from 1867. David Anderson likely died about 1878, leaving a widow 
and several minor children. The date and place of Hester Post Anderson’s 
death are not known.” 
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Children of David Anderson and Hester Post Anderson 


1. Nora, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1867. 

2. Loyd, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1874 (a second 
source indicates January 1868). Loyd Anderson seemingly married about 
1883, although the name of his wife is not known. The couple shared two 
children, including Anna Bell, born in Florida during September 1883, 
and May, born in Florida during August 1886. Loyd Anderson remarried 
about 1887 to Mary or Marie __. They married again in 
Hillsborough County on October 4, 1902. The Andersons resided at 48 
Chesnut Street, West Tampa, in 1903. Children of Loyd and Mary Ander- 
son included: 

a. David, a son born in Hillsborough County during January 1892. 
b. Beatrice, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during Octo- 
ber 1899. 
c. Norman, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1903. 
d, Ira, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1907. 
3. Betsy, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1877. 
4. Maria, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1878.5 


James P. Anderson 


Morris and Isabella Anderson’s son James P. Anderson was born in 
Florida about 1853. He seems to have married in Hillsborough County 
on May 16, 1872, to Susan Chappel. By the mid-1880s he worked at ‘Tampa 
as a teamster. At the town, he associated closely with Mt. Pleasant Lodge 
No. 13, F&AM, which he had served as an officer by 1880. Apparently a 
widower by 1885, Anderson remarried in the county on August 14 of that 
year to Leonora ‘Taylor. In 1889 his local business properties carried a 
substantial evaluation at $2,000, but the couple apparently left Tampa 
soon thereafter. The date and place of James P. Anderson’s death, as well 
as that of his wife Leonora Taylor Anderson, are not known.26 


Thomas Anderson and Honora Richardson Anderson 


Some records suggest that Thomas Anderson was born in South Caro- 
lina, but his birth likely came in Florida about 1855. He married Honora 
(“Anna”) Richardson, the daughter of Virginia native Ann Richardson, in 
Hillsborough County on February 5, 1873. Anna had been born in Florida 
during 1859. Thomas served as a fireman on a steamboat that called at 
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Tampa. The couple owned their lot and home, described as Lot 1, Block 
4. Town of Tampa Survey. Thomas Anderson departed the town briefly 
4 1888, likely as a result that year’s yellow fever scare, but had returned 
by the following summer when his local business properties received an 
evaluation of $1,000. He seems to have died around 1896. Honora 
Richardson Anderson remarried on June 28, 1897, to Isaac Howard (see 
Index). The date and place of her death are not known.”” 


Child of Thomas Anderson and Honora Richardson Anderson 


The only known child of Thomas and Honora Anderson was Edward 
Anderson, born at Tampa during January 1876. He married in 
Hillsborough County on July 3, 1901, to Priscilla Johnson. Edward Ander- 
son remarried in the county on March 5, 1909, to Mary Robinson, and on 
November 4, 1912, to Annie Timmons.’® 


Laura Anderson Welch and fames Welch 


Born in Florida during 1858, Laura Anderson married James Welch at 
Tampa on December 30, 1877. James, who had been born in Georgia 
about 1855, worked as a carpenter and actively associated with Mt. Pleas- 
ant Lodge No. 13, FXAM. The couple belonged to St. Paul AME Church. 
They resided on Tampa Street at Tyler Street and remained in the com- 
munity in the early 1890s. The dates and places of their deaths are not 
known, although a James Welch passed away at Tampa during 1917.” 


Children of fames Welch and Laura Anderson Welch 


1. Idella, a daughter born at Tampa during 1878. 

2. James M., a son born at Tampa during January 1880. He married in 
Hillsborough County on March 2, 1907, to Maud Jones. 

3. Morris A., a son born at Tampa during 1882. He married in 
Hillsborough County on August 20, 1909, to Willie McFadden. 

4. Unnamed infant, a daughter born at Tampa during 1884.°° 
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Armwood 


he most well-documented African American family to move to 

Hillsborough County after the Civil War was comprised of the 

Armwood brothers and their relations. Four men and their wives 
constituted the clan’s core: Lewis; Levin Jr.; Owen; and Charles Henry. 
Their father, Levin H. Armwood Sr., had been born in Sampson County, 
North Carolina, in March 1817. By the early 1850s, father Levin Sr., with 
his brother John, had been relocated to Thomas County, Georgia. There, 
Levin Sr. and Sarah Milton had a son, Lewis, in 1852. The other three 
sons followed between 1855 and 1859. 

The Armwoods began making their way to Florida and, eventually, to 
Hillsborough County soon after the Civil War. The first stop seemingly 
came in Volusia County. There, Sarah passed away, leaving a daughter, 
Helen (born in Florida during 1878), to be raised. As a result, Levin Sr. 
remarried in Volusia on January 8, 1882, to Margaret Brinley. Already, his 
sons had refocused their orientation further south. By late 1872 Levin Jr. 
had arrived in Hillsborough, a fact testified to by voter registration records. 
John actually settled his homestead near Fort Lonesome on January 18, 
1877. Levin Armwood Sr. eventually joined his sons and brother in 
Hillsborough. He died a widower at Tampa on April 2, 1921.3! 


John and fulia Armwood 


John Armwood, brother to Levin H. Armwood Sr., was born in 
Sampson County, North Carolina, in April or May 1835. He arrived from 
Georgia to homestead near Fort Lonesome in Hillsborough County dur- 
ing January 1877. With him came his wife, Julia (born about 1850), with 
her son by a former marriage, F. A. Stewart (born about 1856 in Georgia), 
and the couple’s daughter, Laura, then about four. As John later com- 
mented, “I built me a house and split some rails and went to grubbing it.” 
The land was described as the NE 1/4 of the SE 1/4, Section 9, and the W 
1/2 of the SW 1/4, Section 10, and the NW 1/4 of the NW 1/4, Section 
15, Township 31 South of Range 22 East. Julia Armwood died after 1885 
and before 1899. On November 19, 1899, John remarried to Lula Davis 
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at Tampa. She had been born in Maryland during December 1859. John 
subsequently died on his farm at Fort Lonesome on July 31, 1903.” 


Children of fohn and fulia Armwood 


1. Laura, a daughter, born in Florida during February 1872. On Janu- 
ary 30, 1893, she married in Hillsborough County to James Holloman, 
the son of Mills Holloman Jr. and Rose Hamilton Holloman (see Index). 

2. Nancy, a daughter, born in Hillsborough County during 1877. 


Lewis D. and Eliza Armwood 


Lewis D. Armwood, the first son of Levin and Sarah Armwood, was 
born in Thomas County, Georgia, on December 28, 1852 (his death cer- 
tificate declares 1853). On February 4, 1876, he married in Hillsborough 
County to Eliza Evans, born in Florida on May 18, 1853, to Katie Starke 
(see Index). The couple homesteaded an eighty-acre farm near Seffner on 
October 19, 1877, where they became active in neighborhood causes. 
Lewis, for example, served for years as chairman of the board of trustees, 
Mt. Zion AMEZ Church. Eliza died on May 7, 1878, possibly from com- 
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plications of child birth. Lewis remarried in 1884 to Idella Armwood, or 
Ida, who had been born in Georgia during June 1860. Lewis died at Seffner 
on August 24, 1922. Idella had predeceased him.** 


Children of Lewis and Eliza Evans Armwood 


1. Florence or Flossie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County about 
1876. She married William House in the county on November 2, 1895. 

2. Lewis Jr., a son, born in Hillsborough County about 1877. 

3. Eliza E., a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1878. She 
married in the county on December 16, 1895, to S. J. Johnson.** 


Levin H. Armwood fr. and Margaret Holloman Armwood 


Levin Armwood Jr. may have been the first of the Armwood brothers 
to arrive in Hillsborough County, as he had registered to vote there prior 
to January 1873. Levin had been born in Thomas County, Georgia, on 
December 10, 1855. In Hillsborough County on November 9, 1878, he 
married Adam and Cynthia Holloman’s daughter Margaret (or Maggie) 
(see Index). She had been born December 19, 1863, in Florida. For several 
years after their marriage, the Armwoods lived at Enterprise on the St. 
Johns River. Otherwise, the couple farmed at Seffner. There they 
prospered, building by 1889 an estate worth $2,000. They used a part of 
their assets to support the AME Zion church, to which they both 
belonged. 

In addition to farming, Levin Armwood Jr. built a reputation for pub- 
lic service. In March 1884, he achieved election to a one-year term as 
marshal and tax collector of the town of Enterprise. Five years afterward, 
Levin accepted responsibility as supervisor for Hillsborough County’s Mt. 
Zion School #14. By 1888, he had received an appointment as a police- 
man at Tampa and served for much of the time until 1895. In the latter 
year, Armwood became a Hillsborough County deputy sheriff.* 

Levin Armwood’s law enforcement responsibilities carried a major price, 
the threat of painful injury or violent death. Circumstances drove this fact 
home to him in 1889. The Jacksonville Florida Times-Union reported the 
incident in these words on Tuesday, December 31: 


“Thursday night Leven Armwood, a colored policeman of 
‘Tampa, arrested George Hill, another colored man, for disor- 
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derly conduct. Arm- 
wood turned his back to 
Hill for a moment, 
when the latter drew a 
pistol and shot at him 
five times, two of the 
shots taking effect in 
the officer’s back. How- 
ever, neither of them is 
a very serious wound, 
and Armwood will re- 
cover. Hill was arrested, 
and is now confined in 
the jail.” 
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The Tampa Journal provided follow-up information a few days later. 
“George Hill, who shot policeman Armwood last week, will be given his 
preliminary examination before Judge [Charles H.] Harrison to-morrow 
morning,” its story noted. “Armwood was well enough to be out this 
morning, though the wounds are still causing him a great deal of pain and 
trouble.”** 

Levin Armwood’s community involvements extended well beyond po- 
lice and church work and support for good schools; yet, eventually, he 
decided to leave Tampa for another home. As to involvements, for in- 
stance, he participated actively in Republican party politics, often in con- 
nection with long-time activist Thomas McKnight. As late as 1889, he 
also served on local juries. Despite his close connections with Tampa, 
though, the Armwoods removed to Washington, D.C., after 1920. Levin 
died there on May 30, 1936. Maggie followed on November 6, 1936.” 


Children of Levin and Margaret Holloman Armwood 


1. Walter Adam, a son born at Enterprise, Florida, on July 28, 1879. 
He married Hattie V. Johnson (born Tampa, August 4, 1885) at Tampa on 
December 15, 1905. Walter Adam Armwood died at Greenwood, South 
Carolina, on March 22, 1944. Hattie V. Armwood died in Hillsborough 
County on October 3, 1976. 

2. Henry, a son born at Enterprise, Florida, in 1878. He died in 
Hillsborough County on April 9, 1885. 

3. Idella, a daughter born at Enterprise, Florida, on August 31, 1880. 
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She married James L. Street. 7 
Idella Armwood Street died on / 
April 2, 1968, at Tampa. 

4. James R., a son born in 
Hillsborough County during 
February 1886. He died in the 
county during August 1889. 

5. Blanche May, a daughter 
born at Tampa on January 23, 
1890. She married Daniel W. 
Perkins on November 11, 1913, 

Dr. John C. Beatty on February 

19, 1919, and Edward Thomas 

Washington on July 21, 1931. 

Blanche Armwood Washington 

died in Medford, Massachusetts, >» a 

on October 16, 1939.” Blanche Armwood and husband Daniel Perkins 
on their wedding day, 1913. 


Charles Henry Armwood, Tena Armwood, 
and Ellen McKinney Armwood 


Another brother of the pioneer Armwood line was Charles Henry 
Armwood, born in Thomas County, Georgia, during October 1856. He 
married ‘Tena (born in Georgia about 1861), probably at En- 
terprise, Florida, in the early 1880s. She died at Enterprise on July 18, 
1888. Henry then relocated to Hillsborough County about 1889. He re- 
married there on January 6, 1892, to Ellen McKinney (born at Nassau 
during April 1871) on January 6, 1892, who had immigrated to Tampa in 
1873. During the 1910s and early 1920s, Henry worked as a fireman at 
Tampa’s Florida Brewing Company. His whereabouts after 1924 are not 
available.*! 


_ Children of Charles Henry and Tena Armwood 
1. Emma, a daughter born at Enterprise, Florida. 


2. Cheryl, a daughter born at Enterprise, Florida. 
3. Weavy, a daughter born at Enterprise, Florida.” 
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Children of Charles Henry and Ellen McKinney Armwood 


1. Yulee (or Alee), a daughter born at Tampa during July 1892. She 
married in Hillsborough County to Marvin Messer on April 22, 1918. 

2. Clark, a son born at Tampa on November 19, 1894. He married in 
Hillsborough County to Maybell Usher on October 16, 1916. 

3. Harriet, a daughter born at Tampa about 1895. She died prior to 
1900. 

4, Nella, a daughter born at Tampa about 1897. She died prior to 1900.* 


Owen and Sarah Rogers Armwood 


Owen Armwood had joined his brothers in Hillsborough County prior 
to 1878, working on the farm of Lewis Armwood at Seffner. Owen had 
been born in Thomas County, Georgia, on December 15, 1858. He mar- 
ried in Hillsborough County on January 24, 1878, to Sarah Gurnsey 
Rogers, who had been born March 8, 1863, at Lithia. The couple resided 
on the Lewis Armwood place until they relocated to their own farm at 
Seffner. Owen died there on June 1, 1919. Sarah eventually moved to 
Tampa, where she died on April 6, 1963.* 


Armwood family leaders at Oak Cottage for a 1912 reunion are (left to right) Levin Jr. 
and Maggie Armwood, Lewis and Ida Armwood, Levin Armwood Sr., and Owen and 
Sarah Armwood. 
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Children of Owen and Sarah Gurnsey Armwood 


1. Melvin L., a son born in Hillsborough County on November 7, 
1881. He died during 1909. 

2. Jesse William, a son born in Hillsborough County on January 15, 
1883. He married Emma (or Emily) L. Peters in the county on February 
1, 1902. Jesse W. Armwood died in Hillsborough on January 5, 1947, and 
Emma Peters Armwood followed on June 6, 1964. 

3. Leonides Owen (Lonnie), a son born in Hillsborough County on 
April 4, 1885. He married Rebecca Jackson in the county on January 17, 
1909. Lonnie Owen Armwood died at Tampa on April 2, 1921. 

4. Garrett Ward, a son born in Hillsborough County on April 27, 1887. 
He married Gertrude Horton in the county on December 21, 1912. 
Garrett Ward Armwood died in Hillsborough County on January 8, 1978. 
Gertrude Horton Armwood passed away during 1956. 

5. Daisy Elizabeth, a daughter born in Hillsborough County on Sep- 
tember 29, 1889. She married the Reverend William A. Gibson in the 
county on December 23, 1908. Daisy Elizabeth Armwood Gibson died at 
‘Tampa on March 6, 1955.* 
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he name of the Bealsville community offers a legacy of the pioneer 
Tm family of Alfred Beal. He was born November 25, 1859, in 

Hillsborough County. His mother was Mary Reddick, a slave origi- 
nally—it is believed—from the Bahamas. His father reportedly was a white 
overseer named Frank M. Beal, who later served in the Confederate army. 
A woman of keen intelligence who learned to read and write before eman- 
cipation, Mary Reddick served in the period immediately following the 
Civil War on the original committee to select homestead tracts at what 
became Bealsville. Mary gave Alfred a half-brother, Andrew Williams, 
anda sister, Georgia Beal (who would marry Elias Berry) (see Index). Ethel 
Glover has reported that Andrew’s father was executed for attacking Frank 
Beal, furious that the man had sexually abused his mother.”* 

Alfred worked his mother’s farm at Bealsville (then called Howell’s 
Branch, Antioch, or Alafia) until 1884. He had begun his own family in 
1879, however, when he married in Hillsborough County to Esther 
Horton. Born in Florida during February 1862, Esther was the daughter 
of Bryant and Olive Horton (see Index). In July 1884 the couple claimed a 


Georgia Beal, daughter of Alfred Beal. ; Alfred Beal. ; 
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homestead near Mary Reddick’s. It was described as the East 1/2 of the 
Northwest 1/4 and the South 1/2 of the Northeast 1/4, Section 26, Town- 
ship 29 South, Range 22 East.*” 

Excellent farming skills permitted Alfred to hold onto his land when 
difficult times forced many of his neighbors into foreclosure, which re- 
sulted in unforeseen consequences. With the proceeds of his own labors, 
Alfred purchased some of the forfeited lands. Later he sold parcels to 
residents who had been uprooted. In turn, they made sure that his gener- 
osity would be remembered. “The Bealsville Community is named for 
Alfred Beal who was instrumental in redeeming large portions of the land 
of this area which he later sold to homeowners,” Ethel Glover explained. 
“He donated an acre of land for the first permanent church site, another 
acre for the cemetery, and one acre for the school.”# 

Alfred and Esther Beal lived among their old friends and neighbors, 
most of whom delighted in his fine skills at the piano, for the rest of Esther’s 
life. She passed away on December 24, 1909. Four years later Alfred re- 
married at Bartow, Polk County, to Abbie (Aby) McCrary (McCreary). 
She had been born at Cordele, Georgia, on September 25, 1890, and was 
the mother of two sons, J. T. and K. C. McCrary. The new family re- 
mained together until Alfred’s death on November 25, 1948. Abbie 
McCrary Beal survived until March 5, 1962, when she passed away at 
Winter Park, Orange County, Florida. Alfred, Esther, and Abbie Beal are 
buried at Bealsville’s Antioch Cemetery.” 


Children of Alfred and Esther Horton Beal 


1. Isabella (Izziebelle or Izzy), a daughter born in Hillsborough County 
during January 1880 (another source indicates May 22, 1879). She mar- 
ried Lewis Banks about 1905. Isabella Beal died in the county on May 18, 
1933, and is buried at Antioch Cem- 
etery, Bealsville. 

2. Irene, a daughter born in 
Hillsborough County in December 
1880. 

3. Beulah Estelle, a daughter 
born in Hillsborough County on 
August 10, 1882. She married first 
to Solomon (Sol) Martin and re- 
: married to Adolphus (Dunk or D. 
Beuish Betile Beal Woliosean: H.) Holloman. A licensed midwife 
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by profession, Beulah Estelle Beal 
Holloman died May 5, 1979, and is 
buried at Antioch Cemetery, 
Bealsville. 

4. Ulysses James, a son born in 
Hillsborough County in July 1886. A 
fine piano player like his father and 
blessed with a beautiful base voice, he 
married Lessie Dexter (born Decem- 
ber 11, 1888) in the county on July 5, 
1924. Lessie Dexter Beal died in 
Hillsborough on April 27, 1977, and 
is buried at Antioch Cemetery, - Ubysses fares Beal 
Bealsville. 

5. Wesley Ometha, a son born in Hillsborough County on September 
12, 1887. Family lore suggests that he was named for his father Alfred’s 
“unknown” or white brother Wesley, who was killed on his way to visit 
Alfred. Wesley married Isabella Holloman in the county on June 27, 1914. 
Wesley O. Beal died in Hillsborough County on September 5, 1983, and 
is buried at Antioch Cemetery, Bealsville. 

6. Georgia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County on July 3, 1890. 
The namesake of her father Alfred’s sister, Georgia married in the county 
to Gettis Berry on September 1, 1910. Remembered for her sewing skills 
in addition to many other fine qualities, Georgia Beal Berry passed away 
in Hillsborough County on November 5, 1986, and is buried at Antioch 
Cemetery, Bealsville.”° 


Wesley O. Beal. 


SET ee 
Berry 


life filled with memorable events. He was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, about 1839 to Richard (Dick) and Sadie Hooper Berry. When 
asked about the timing of his arrival in Hillsborough County, he recalled 
that “I was a big boy when my father and a lot of other slaves was brought 
to Florida.” This occurred in 1843 when “Ike’s” owner Samuel Knight 
relocated his family and slaves from Lowndes County, Georgia. The party 
first stopped over in Alachua County before proceeding in 1845 to a site 
approximately four miles north of modern Plant City in eastern 
Hillsborough County. In late 1855, the Third Seminole War struck the 
‘Tampa Bay frontier area and Isaac found himself attached to the volun- 
teers. “I was a man and waiting on my master when his troops was sta- 
tioned in the garrison at Tampa in Capt. Hartsuff’s war,” he recollected.°! 
Soon after the time of Berry’s military service, he formed a union with 
Emily Coster. She had been born in Alachua County, Florida, about 1840. 
“Tke said that he was first married 
a long time before the civil war,” 
an interviewer recorded. “A mar- 
riage ceremony for slaves in those 
days consisted merely of an agree- 
ment witnessed by the master of 
the plantation.” The couple for- 
mally wed in Hillsborough County 
on September 9, 1866.7 
Emancipation in 1865 brought 
easier opportunities to the Berrys 
than to some other area freedmen 
and freedwomen. Unlike former 
owners who turned their backs on 
the needs of their one-time slaves, 
members of the Knight family and 
their neighbor Sarah Howell, 
widow of Joseph Howell, accepted 
responsibility for providing assis- 


Je Berry outlived most of his contemporaries, having experienced a 
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= tance. They first offered food, 
<a land, and equipment, then aided 
many area families in founding 
their own community. It eventu- 
ally became known as Bealsville. 
There, Isaac and Emily Berry 
homesteaded. Their land was de- 
scribed as the East 1/2 of the 
Northeast 1/4, Section 10, Town- 
ship 30 South, Range 22 East.’ 

At Bealsville, the Berrys made 
a life for themselves and their 
growing family, while Isaac 
prompted a religious controversy. 
A devout Primitive Baptist, in 1876 
he asked to join the local white 
church. A church historian ex- 
plained the situation. “Isaac Berry 
received a hope in Christ and be- 

Samuel Peter Berry in his WWI uniform. $20 to enquire whether he could 

join the Primitive Baptist Church,” 
he wrote. “He did not know whether the white Brethren would receive a 
negro into the fellowship of the church or not,” the man continued. “So 
Elder [Andrew] Kickliter and Elder J. M. Keen took up a stand against 
the church receiving negroes into the fellowship of the church. They said 
they would not fellowship a negro and preached to their church that if 
they received negroes into the church they would have to treat them the 
same as white Brethren put them up to the table to eat with white breth- 
ren and in the bed just the same but the old mother church.” 

Others rejected such racial segregation in the Baptist church, as a re- 
sult of which the Absolute Mt. Enon Association split. “Mt. Enon, and 
four other churches stood on the grounds that they had no right to reject 
any nationality of people regardless of color,” the historian added, “and if 
a negro came to the church with the evidence that he had received a hope 
in Christ, they would receive him and baptize him into the fellowship of 
the church and give him free access to the ordinances of the church and 
treat him as a brother in the spirit but not in sociality as a man which is 
contrary to the laws of our country.” Accordingly, Mt. Enon Primitive 
Baptist Church accepted Berry into membership in September 1879. “A 
colored Bro. came forward Isaac Berry and was received by an experience 
of Grace into the fellowship of the Church,” its minutes noted. Berry 
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remained a member of Mt. Enon 
until February 2, 1894, when he 
transferred his membership to 
Hebron Primitive Baptist Church 
“as it was nearer to him.”* 

Isaac and Emily Berry survived 
the nineteenth century and lived 
well into the twentieth. She died 
at home on January 4, 1923. Ike 
lasted for another half decade. He 
passed away on July 25, 1928, and 
was buried at Antioch Cemetery, 
Bealsville. “Through a century 
this faithful character, respected 
by all who knew him,” declared a 
Plant City newspaper, “has carried 
the torch of a vivid past on high.” 


Children of Isaac and Emily Coster Berry 


1. Elias, a son born in Hillsborough County during September 1865. 
He nee in the county to Georgia Williams (sister to Alfred Beal) on 


Palace Berry. 


May 19, 1891 (see Index). Their chil- 
dren included: 

a. Estella L., a daughter born in 
Hillsborough County during March 
1892. Estella married in the county 
on October 14, 1911, to Horatio W. 
Adams. 

b. Samuel Peter, a son born in 
Hillsborough County on July 27, 
1893. 

c. Iola (or Viola), a daughter 
born in Hillsborough County dur- 
ing November 1897. 

d. Palace, a daughter born in 
Hillsborough County during Sep- 
tember 1899. 

e. ‘Toley (or Tollie), a son born 
in Hillsborough County during 
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1902. He died during June 1968 
and is buried at Antioch Cemetery, 
Bealsville. 

f. Daisy, a daughter born in 
Hillsborough County during 
1905. She married William Gay in 
the county on March 15, 1926. 
William Gay (born May 5, 1908) 
died on September 29, 1963, and 
is buried at Antioch Cemetery, 
Bealsville. 

g. Henry K., a son born in 
Hillsborough County during 
1909. 

h. Artis, a son born in 
Hillsborough County during 
1913. 

2. Frances, a daughter born in 
Hillsborough County during May 
(or August) 1867. She married in 
the county to Charles Horton on December 28, 1885 (see Index). Frances 
Berry Horton died in Hillsborough County on November 3, 1939. 

3. Lavonia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County about February 
1870. She married in the county to Leonard Holloman on December 24, 
1884 (see Index). Lavonia Berry Holloman died prior to November 1914 
when Leonard Holloman remarried to Catherine Williams (see Index). 

4. Henry, a son born in Hillsborough County in January 1873. He 
married in the county to Maggie Young on December 15, 1895. Their 
children included: 

a. Webster, a son born at Bealsville on February 18, 1895. He mar- 
ried Bessie Ferrell in Hillsborough on May 2, 1919. Webster Berry died 
in Polk County on April 29, 1983, and is buried at Antioch Cemetery, 
Bealsville. 

b. Edgar, a son born in Hillsborough County on January 15, 1900. 
He married Rubye Hill in the county on May 4, 1925. 

c. Ryner (or Rhimer), a daughter born in Hillsborough County dur- 
ing 1904. She married in the county on April 27, 1921, to Earnest Jones. 

5. Peter, a son born in Hillsborough County in 1874. 

6. Dean (also, Dow and Dauren), a son born in Hillsborough County 
on December 20, 1876. He married in the county on March 26, 1902, to 
Flora Horton (see Index). 


Toley Berry. 
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7. Seabon (Sibe or Sebe), a son born in Hillsborough County on Feb- 
tuary 23, 1878. He married in the county to Allie (Ollie) Harden on July 
23, 1902. Sebe Horton died in Hillsborough County during 1927. Chil- 
dren of Sebe and Allie Berry included: 

a. Isaac, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1905. He mar- 
ried in the county on March 13, 1926, to Rosa Lee Gay. 

b. Columbus, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1907. 

c. Alice, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1909. She 
married in the county on December 30, 1925, to Cleo Gay. 

d. Lessie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1911. 
She married in the county on March 22, 1929, to Thomas Walker. 

e. Minnie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1913. 

f. Mabel, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1915. She 
married in the county on February 2, 1931, to George Knighten. 

g. Carrie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1917. 
She married in the county on September 18, 1933, to George Washing- 
ton Davis. 

h. S. B., a son born in Hillsborough County during 1919. 

8. Gettis, a son born in Hillsborough County on September 1, 1882. 
He married in the county to Georgia Beal on September 1, 1910. Gettis 
died in Hillsborough County on September 12, 1945. 

9. Courage, a son born in Hillsborough County in 1887.57 
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Blair 


ames Henry Blair is remembered as one of Tampa’s most successful Afri- 

can American businessmen and property owners during the late nine- 

teenth and early twentieth centuries. He was born in Tennessee about 
1845 to Nelson and Phyllis (or Willis) Blair. Having been together at least 
since Henry’s birth, Nelson and Phyllis wed pursuant to post-Civil War law 
in Polk County, Florida, on October 21, 1866. Possibly, Nelson, Phyllis, Henry, 
and his sister Ann were slaves of William J. Watkins, who arrived in Polk 
County from Charlotte County, Virginia, in 1862. In any event, the Blairs 
had relocated to Tampa by 1867. Ann married Isaac Lewis there in 1876 (see 
Index). Apparently, Nelson and Phyllis passed away prior to 1880.** 

By the late 1860s Henry Blair had become active in the ‘Tampa com- 
munity. Henry joined the Republican party and served in the local militia 
company organized in August 1870. Within a few years, he also associ- 
ated with what would become St. Paul AME Church. Later, Henry would 
boast that “I’ve been everything in St. Paul but the preacher.” On July 15, 
1871, he married at Tampa to Martha Elizabeth Edington Harrison. Born 
in South Carolina about 1849, “Lizzie” was the daughter of Peggie 
Holloman. She also was a widow. It appears that her husband Washing- 
ton Harrison had died in early 1871 from wounds received in a Tampa 
knife fight. As had Henry, Lizzie would become a staunch member of St. 
Paul AME Church, lending assistance in her elderly years to the con- 
struction of today’s sanctuary. Members would call them “Uncle Jesse” 
and “Aunt Lizzie.” Henry would raise her daughters as stepchildren.” 


Children of Washington Harrison 
and Martha Elizabeth Edington Harrison 


1. Rosella or Rosetta, a daughter born in Florida during 1866. 

2. Mamie, a daughter born in Florida during 1868. She married John 
Bruzone at Tampa on April 28, 1888. Apparently, she remarried to Charles 
Brown at Tampa on October 13, 1888. 


During the 1870s and 1880s, Henry and Lizzie Blair built a solid foun- 
dation for themselves and their family. Henry worked as a well digger, 
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grave digger, and tradesman, while Lizzie took in laundry. In December 
1878 they purchased a lot for a home, which was described as Lot #4, 
Bernier’s Subdivision. It may have been the same property upon which 
they were living in 1893 and which carried the address 1117 Session Street. 
‘Ten years later the couple possessed $3,000 in area property, a consider- 
able holding for that period. In the passage of time, though, Henry be- 
came crippled. By the 1910s they resided at 1012 Nassau Street. The 
couple passed away within two weeks of each other. Lizzie went first on 
July 17, 1919. Henry followed on July 29.% 


Children of James Henry and Martha Elizabeth Edington Blair 


1. James Henry Jr., a son born during November 1873. He married 
Ida Williams, daughter of Mary Edwards, at Tampa on January 14, 1899. 
James Henry Blair Jr. died at Tampa on October 26, 1917. 

2. Nelson, a son born during 1880. He married Minnie Clayton at 
Tampa on February 9, 1920.” 
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Blakely 


orn in South Carolina during 1820, Stephen Blakely had resided in 
Be Leesburg vicinity of Sumter County (now Lake County), Florida, 

at least from 1855. He first appeared on Hillsborough County 
records in 1870, when censustakers recorded his presence in June. He 
joined the local militia company two months later. While in Sumter County 
and before his move to Hillsborough, Stephen married Julia Griffin (born 
about 1839 also in South Carolina) on October 3, 1867. Julia remained 
alive in 1880, but by 1885 Stephen had remarried to M. C. Pearson. At 
that time he owned forty acres of improved land in eastern Hillsborough 
County near Cork, one acre of meadow land, and 210 acres of wooded 
land. His farm’s value then stood at the considerable sum of $3,000. About 
the same time Stephen and his son Stephen Blakely Jr. served as trustees 
of Mt. Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church, Seffner. Stephen Blakely 
married for a third time on June 12, 1889, in Hillsborough County to 
Jane Hancock Stillings, widow of Alexander Stillings (see Index). Appar- 
ently she passed away prior to 1900. 

Sadly, it appears that Stephen Blakely had lost not only his wife but 
also his farm by 1900. The loss of his land likely resulted from damage 
caused by the Great Freeze of 1895. The 1900 census described Stephen 
as a woodchopper who was out of work and renting a house near Conner 
Larry’s farm in eastern Hillsborough. More misfortune occurred for him 
in 1904 when he endured an injury in a sawmill accident at Harney that 
resulted in the amputation of his hand. Although the date of Blakely’s 
death remains uncertain, he seemingly passed away not long after the 
accident.™ 


Children of Stephen Blakely and Julia Griffin Blakely 


1. Eliza, a daughter born in Sumter County during December 1855. 
She married Lewis Savage on November 14, 1874, in Hillsborough County 
(see Index). She remained alive and a widow in the county in 1910. 

2. Mackey or Mack, a son born during September 1858 in Sumter 
County. He remained alive and single in Hillsborough County in 1910. 
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3. Jane, a daughter born during 1857 in Sumter County. She married 
Reuben Peterson on April 2, 1891, in Hillsborough County. 

4. Stephen, a son born during 1859 in Sumter County. 

5. George, a son born during 1864 in Sumter County. 

6. Mariah Ann, a daughter born during June 1868 in Sumter or 
Hillsborough County. She remained alive and single in Hillsborough 
County in 1900. 

7. Henry, a son born in Hillsborough County during March 1870. He 
married Precious Thomas on November 15, 1897, in Hillsborough 
County. He remarried in the county on April 22, 1915, to Diana Larry. 
Henry Blakely died in Hillsborough during 1932. 

8. Mary E., a daughter born during April 1877 in Hillsborough County. 
She remained alive and single in Hillsborough County in 1900. 

9. Laura A., a daughter born during 1877 in Hillsborough County. A 
schoolteacher, she married James Hamilton in Hillsborough County, son 
of Mack and Fannie Hamilton, on March 2, 1897 (see Index). Laura A. 
Hamilton died in Hillsborough County on July 10, 1932, and is buried at 
Loving Care Cemetery, Seffner.® 
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Blige or Blidge 


can families in Tampa during the late nineteenth and early twenti- 

eth centuries, although a shortage of factual detail concerning them 
leaves many questions to be answered. The first family member to appear 
in local records, Thomas Blige, was born in Florida about 1845. Likely, 
he was the son of Samuel Blige, who was born about 1812 and who died at 
Tampa on August 20, 1892. With his wife Bella (born in Florida about 
1840), Thomas worked on a Hillsborough County farm when censustakers 
came around in the summer of 1870. In August of the same year he joined 
the Tampa militia company upon its organization. He soon registered to 
vote and supported Republican party candidates.” 

Thomas enjoyed moderate prosperity at Tampa during the following 
decades, except that challenges faced him at home. By the mid-1880s, for 
example, he had been honored by his designation as a trustee of St. Paul 
AME Church. On the other hand, about the same time he suffered the 
loss of his wife. Seemingly, she left no children. Thomas remarried in 
Hillsborough County on March 14, 1889, to Katie Johnson, the widow of 
one-time county commissioner and Baptist minister Robert Johnson (see 
Index). Tragedy again struck Thomas with Katie’s death in the early 1890s. 
Thomas then married for a third time on June 2, 1893, to Mary Carrington, 
daughter of John and Frances Carrington (see Index). ‘Iwo children re- 
sulted from the union, but Thomas likely died prior to 1900. Mary 
Carrington Blige passed away at Tampa on February 17, 1906.” 


T= Bliges (or Blidges) constituted one of the principal African Ameri- 


Children of Thomas Blige and Mary Carrington Blige 


1. Lizzie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1894. She 
married in the county to Charles Pendleton on October 12, 1920. 

2. Bernice (or Beatrice), a daughter in Hillsborough County during 
1895. She married in the county to Arthur Johns on July 15, 1919. 


Slightly more information is available on Nathaniel Blige, who may 


have been a brother to Thomas. He was born at Tallahassee during May 
1857, the child of Nathaniel and Sarah Blige (or Blidge). Nathaniel ap- 
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parently arrived at Tampa in the early 1880s, for by January 1883 he had 
been selected as junior warden of Mt. Pleasant Lodge No. 13, F&AM. 
Three years afterward he presided over the lodge as worshipful master. 
Blige commenced his Tampa life working as an orange grove laborer but 
soon became a drayman and teamster. His business, by 1889, carried a 
value of $3,000. Nat regularly participated in politics as a Republican voter, 
and in 1887 he served as marshal for Tampa’s Emancipation Day parade. 
He resided during the period on Nebraska Avenue near Constant Street.” 

At Tampa, Nathaniel Blige soon founded a family with a marriage that 
would endure for four decades. On September 10, 1887, he wed sixteen- 
year-old Celia (or Cicely) Johnson, a native of Harbour Island in the 
Bahama Islands and the daughter of Robert Johnson (not to be confused 
with one-time Hillsborough County commissioner Robert Johnson). 
Likely, Celia was the sister of Christina Johnson, who would come to be 
better known by Tampans as Christina Johnson Meacham (see Index). The 
Bliges shared five children, but only one survived to 1900. The couple 
remained in Tampa until their death. Celia passed away on August 8, 1930. 
Nathaniel followed on November 2, 1931.7 


Child of Nathaniel Blige and Celia Jobnson Blige 


The only child of Nathaniel and Celia Johnson Blige born before the 
twentieth century and who survived to 1900 was Samuel Blige. He came 
into the world at Tampa during October 1888.” 
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Brown 


likely arrived in South Florida during the Civil War. Census 

records reveal his birthplace as Virginia, and just after emancipa- 
tion he was living at Bartow close to former slaves of William J. Watkins, 
who had come to Polk County from Charlotte County, Virginia, in 1862. 
Charles had been born about 1848 to Lucy Lee, who would live with or 
near her son until after 1900. On November 17, 1866, Charles married in 
Polk County to Eliza Jackson, who had been born in South Carolina about 
1848 or 1850.” 

As racial violence and land title troubles beset Polk Countians in the 
early 1870s, Charles and Eliza relocated with other former Polk County 
slaves to the vicinity of Thonotosassa in Hillsborough County. On Janu- 
ary 26, 1877, they entered a homestead on government land. The eighty- 
acre tract was described as the North 1/2 of the Northeast 1/4, Section 
20, Township 28 South, Range 20 East. On the property, Charles planted 
a citrus grove. Neighbors included Royal Reed, Andrew Jackson, Buck 
Jones, Conner Larry, and Monroe Messer. The Browns remained in the 
Thonotosassa vicinity well into the twentieth century. Of their twelve 
children, only seven survived to 1910. The name of one of the children is 
not known. Charles and Eliza each remained alive at Thonotosassa in 
1920, but Eliza died a widow there on February 22, 1922.” 


KX 5 was true with other pioneers such as Nelson Blair, Charles Brown 


Children of Charles Brown and Eliza Jackson Brown 


1. Richard, a son born in Polk County during 1867. 

2. Charles Oscar, a son born during December 1871. He married 
Minnie Tucker in Hillsborough County on September 3, 1895. 

3. William, a son born during 1873. 

4. Mary, a daughter born during 1874. She married Ben Johnson in 
Hillsborough County on September 30, 1895 (°). 

5. Julia Ann, a daughter born during June 1874. She married Foster 
Larry in Hillsborough County on March 5, 1891 (see Index). 

6. Theodore, a son born November 14, 1876. He married Mary Messer 
in Hillsborough County on March 1, 1904 (see Index). 
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7. Jane, a daughter born during 1878. 

8. Lubertha, a daughter born during January 1880. 

9, Elizabeth, a daughter born during December 1885. 
10. Mary Lula, a daughter born during August 1888. 
11. Beulah, a daughter born during September 1891.” 
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Brumick 


enry Brumick, who would become Tampa’s premier shoemaker 
Hi: the late nineteenth century, was born in Florida about 1851 to 
bram and Hannah Brumick. The Civil War’s end found him 
living in Wakulla County, but “Harry” had relocated to Tampa by 1870 
along with his father Abraham and his sister Millie Brumick (see Index). 
Abraham would die at Tampa on April 1, 1881, while a second sister, Sa- 
rah (born June 1861 in Florida), would reside in the city by 1900. Popular 
with his fellow townsmen, Harry achieved election to the ‘Tampa town 
council in 1876 and served for one year. He remained active in Republi- 
can party affairs thereafter. Brumick seemingly was married prior to his 
arrival at Tampa. On November 1, 1879, he remarried at Tampa to Hannah 
Russell, who had been born in Florida during April 1852.” 

His skills as a shoe and boot maker led Henry Brumick to considerable 
prosperity. “He was a splendid workman, especially capable on ladies’ 
shoes,” recalled one-time Tampa 
mayor Donald B. McKay. | a, 
Brumick invested his profits in % cite sees wie Ped Le 
real estate. By 1886 he owned Hen y Brunick 
four houses at Tampa. Three 
years later his holdings were val- 
ued at the considerable sum of 


$15,000. Having enjoyed re- And Shoe Maker, 


wards, Brumick helped to support BS Raa the public that he 
f ‘: a keeps on band an ateoptricut of ex: 
worthy causes, including the Af- geile Jeatber and Ie rrepereiiacale eile 
: : : “patind onl ngat work ant ry 
rican Methodist Episcopal Jankecn'd Coraer, Taira, Fine 


church and the rebuilding of the 
Harlem School. McKay ex- 
plained other uses Brumick found 
for his profits. “He gave his chil- 
dren good educations,” the longtime newspaperman wrote, “as is evidenced 
by the fact that two of his daughters taught in the public schools, Iola for 
38 years and Mamie for 35 years.” Henry Brumick died at Tampa on March 
11, 1898. Hannah followed him on May 21, 1927.” 


Henry Brumick’s 1882 newspaper ad. 
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ait, 
lola Virginia Brumick. Mamie Brumick. 
Children of Henry and Hannab Russell Brumick 


1. Iola Virginia, a daughter born at Tampa in July 1872. A longtime 
teacher at Harlem School and other places, Iola Virginia Brumick died at 
Tampa on November 3, 1954. 

2. Mattie, a daughter born at Tampa in May 1874. She married 

Williams. 
3. Candacy, a daughter born at Tampa in F ebruary 1876. She married 
Wiggins. 

4. Mamie, a daughter born at Tampa in May 1881. She married W. M. 
Maddox in Hillsborough County on June 26, 1902. 

5. Phineas, a son born at Tampa in September 1882. 

6. Boerland A., a son born at ‘Tampa in February 1885. Dr. Brumick, a 
dentist, died in Hillsborough County on September 12, 1947. 

7. Phyllis, a daughter born at Tampa in December 1887. She died in 
New Jersey on November 13, 1918.7” 
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ryant family descendants can take credit for significant contribu- 
tions made by their ancestors at Tampa, Key West, and other places 
in Florida over multiple generations. The family’s arrival in the 
state came about 1856. At that time Dorcas Bryant was brought to 
Hillsborough County by her owner Eleanor Prine, who had lived near 
Albany, Georgia, until the death of Prine’s husband. With Bryant came 
her sons Aaron, Samuel, Peter, and Berry. Moses Bryant, the father of 
one and perhaps all of the sons, seemingly was compelled to remain be- 
hind in Georgia. Dorcas had been born in South Carolina during May 
1824, the slave of Henry M. Williams of Colleton District. Williams was 
the father of Eleanor Prine.” 
Following the Civil War, Dorcas provided for her family by serving as 
a laundress for white families at Tampa. Her home, which he established 
in 1867, stood within the Fort Brooke military reservation on the south 
end of Dorcas Pond, which then lay between today’s Union Station and 
Ybor City. By the late 1880s, her improvements amounted in value to the 
considerable sum of $1,500. A person of unquestioned integrity, Bryant 
enjoyed the respect of Tampans black and white. She served as a founder 
of what became Mt. Sinai 
AME Zion church. With 
Emily Charles, she founded 
a chapter of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance 
Movement. Before any 
medical or hospital facilities 
were available at Tampa for 
African Americans, Bryant 
volunteered to care for the 
sick and the injured. Her 
death at Tampa on Febru- 
ary 12, 1909, was recog- © 
nized as a major loss for the 
community.” 


Dorcas Bryant. 
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Aaron Bryant, Byna Grant Bryant, 
Rosa Grant Stevens Bryant, and Marie Bryant 


The eldest son of Moses and Dorcas Bryant was 
Aaron, who was born in Thomasville, Georgia, about 
1844 (the Veterans Administration declared December 
23, 1842). On December 23, 1864, he was enrolled at 
Fort Myers in Co. I, Second Regiment, United States 
Colored Infantry. Bryant remained in the service of the 
United States Army until January 5, 1866. He held the 
rank of private. Aaron summarized his military service 
as follows: “We were stationed first at Ft. Myers, Fla., 
then we went to Cedar Keys, Fla., then to Punta Rassa, 
then to Key West, then to St. Marks, Fla., then to Belair, 
Fla., then to Tallahassee, then to Tampa, then to Key 
West, where we were mustered out.” He continued: “We 
did guard duty at the posts, garrison duty, and drilled. 
We had a skirmish at Ft. Myers, and a little skirmish at 
Cedar Keys, #4 trestle. The rebels were on one side and 
we were on the other. No one was hurt on our side in 
either skirmish. Did not have any other fights or skir- 
mishes.”® 

Following his army discharge, Aaron married Byna Grant, who had 
been born in Florida about 1849. Byna is remembered, along with Aaron, 
for her work on behalf of what became Mt. Sinai AME Zion church. Af- 
ter Byna passed away after 1885, Aaron remarried to Rosa Grant Stevens, 
a widow. She, in turn, died about 1894. On March 6, 1923, he married for 
a third time to Marie Bryant. At Tampa, Aaron Bryant actively supported 
causes important to the black community. He served, beginning August 
1870, as first lieutenant of Tampa’s militia company. He supported for 
decades the Republican party and helped to lead its local organization. 
He served as a Hillsborough County court bailiff during the 1869 term, 
and, as late as 1902, he pressed the cause of African Americans in munici- 
pal politics at Tampa. In 1889 he accepted appointment as a trustee of the 
Harlem School. When the school burned in the early 1890s, he assisted 
in raising funds for its reconstruction. Wartime experiences caused health 
problems, however, that limited Aaron’s ability to make a living and to 
work on behalf of the community. When a scaffold fell on him in 1906, he 
became totally disabled. Aaron Bryant died at Tampa on October 28, 
1928.8! 


ah 


Aaron Bryant. . 
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Children of Aaron and Byna Grant Bryant 


1. Albert, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1869. He mar- 
ried in the county on December 16, 1903, to Mamie Bailey. Albert Bryant 
died prior to August 1915 (about 1906?). 

2, Jane, a daughter born in Florida about 1871. She died after 1885 
and before April 1904. 

3. Willow R. or Willa R., a daughter born in Hillsborough County 
about 1872. She married in the county on August 4, 1890, to John Hinton. 

4. Christina or Cindy, a daughter born in Hillsborough County about 
1876. She married in the county on December 24, 1888, to Henry Crews 
or Cruse. The couple divorced following the birth of their daughter Rosa 
during February 1890. 

5. Flossie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County about 1880. She 
married in the county on December 5, 1904, to Essex Jones.” 


Samuel and Sarah Hanes Bryant 


Born near Albany, Georgia, about 1847, Samuel Bryant was too young 
to serve in the Civil War, but the postwar years witnessed him playing 
numerous public service roles. By 1867 he was advocating the assertion of 
African American political rights at Tampa and soon stepped into a lead- 
ership position with the local Republican party. Two years afterward he 
acted as a guard for county prisoners, and in 1874 (if not before) he served 
as deputy sheriff. In the latter year Bryant attended the Florida Republi- 
can congressional nominating convention as a Hillsborough County del- 
egate, moving on in 1876 to represent the county in the Republican state 
convention. Still active in 1887, he accepted the position of a Tampa fire 
warden. As late as 1904 Samuel remained an activist, both in Tampa poli- 
tics and in Republican party affairs.® 

Samuel Bryant's private life took a substantial step forward on Decem- 
ber 29, 1868, when he wed Sarah Hanes or Haines. Born at Summerville, 
South Carolina, on November 9, 1847, Sarah was the child of Robert 
Hayes and Charlotte Calancy Ancrum. Sarah had been brought to 
Hillsborough County in 1857 as a slave to work for the William T. Brown 
family. Subsequently, Sarah passed under the control of the John T. Lesley 
family. During the Civil War she evidenced substantial ability by helping 
the Lesleys to operate a salt works on the Alafia River. Returning to South 
Carolina briefly following the peace, Sarah soon reestablished a home at 
Tampa where, presumably, she already had met Samuel. 
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Samuel and Sarah planted themselves 
firmly in the Tampa community. With other 
family members, the couple helped to found 
what became Mt. Sinai AME Zion church. 
This was just one of their many associations 
and affiliations. Sam also joined his brother 
Aaron in helping to organize Tampa’s militia 
company in August 1870 and served as one of 
its sergeants. To support themselves, Sarah 
cooked and washed to supplement Samuel’s 
income as a contractor and jobber. They built 
and owned their home in Tampa and, by 1889, 
had amassed a personal estate worth $7,000. 
Samuel died at Tampa, seemingly during the 
last half of 1911. Sarah remained alive in 193 7, 
although she apparently did not survive long 
thereafter.*° 


& ™ andl at ’ 
Samuel Bryant. 


Children of Samuel and Sarah Hanes Bryant 


1. Emma D., a daughter born in South Carolina on October 25 , 1870. 
A beloved teacher at Harlem School and other places, she died a single 
woman at Tampa on October 13, 1964. 

2. James Elliott, a son born in Hillsborough County during in Sep- 
tember 1872. He married Frances (born Florida about 1865) 
and, prior to November 1909, remarried to Emily T. . James 
died January 25, 1934. 

3. Virginia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1873. She 
married in the county to William J. Miller on September 12, 1918. 

4. Charlotte Holly, a daughter born in Hillsborough County on Oc- 
tober 4, 1874 (death certificate indicates 187 1). As with her sister Emma, 
Charlotte became a well-regarded teacher at ‘Tampa. She died at Tampa 
on July 20, 1955. 

5. Fred, a son born in Hillsborough County during March 1877 (De- 
cember 1876 according to death certificate). He married in the county on 
October 26, 1914, to Corinne Harris. Fred died at Tampa on January 25, 
1922. 

6. Hawthorne or Birdie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in 
June 1880. Birdie Bryant married in the county on December 15, 1917, 
to W. R. Hawilins.* 
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Berry Bryant 


Information not available. 


Peter W. and Leila Matthews Bryant 


In 1889, Peter W. Bryant briefly summarized his life to that point. “I 
was born in Thomas County Ga. Oct. 18th 1853, and moved from there 
to Tampa Fla. in 1856, which is now my legal place of residence,” he 
wrote. “I was educated in the public schools of Florida, read law and gradu- 
ated at Howard University, was employed as night inspector of customs 
at [Key West] from 1877 to 1885, at which time I resigned said position.” 
Bryant continued, “I was employed in the U. S. Geological Survey at 
Washington D.C. as messenger but did duty as copyist from 1886 to April 
1889, at which time I resigned said positions and returned to this state.”*” 

Bryant’s short biography omitted accomplishments of merit, as well as 
his subsequent story. A Republican activist while still in his mid-teens, 
Bryant received appointment on January 
8, 1869, as a member of the Hillsborough 
County board of public instruction. As a 
county delegate to the Republican state 
convention of 1872, he nominated one- 
time Tampa Unionist Ossian B. Hart for 
governor, a position that Hart secured later 
in the year with campaign assistance from 
Bryant. During the 1873 session of the 
Florida Senate, Bryant achieved election 
as the body’s sergeant at arms. Governor 
Hart commissioned him a major in the 
state militia the same year. Hart’s Demo- 
cratic successor George F. Drew appointed 
the young man to a four-year term as jus- 
tice of the peace for Hillsborough County in 1877, the year following 
Bryant’s selection as a delegate to the Republican national convention. 
The year 1880 saw him sitting as a member of the Republican state ex- 
ecutive committee.** 

Bryant’s political sentiments, as they had matured by the mid-1880s, 
found expression in a letter that survives from the period. Addressed to 
Tampa’s John T. Lesley and dated January 1, 1885, the message concerned 
the recent election of Democrat Grover Cleveland to the presidency of 


Peter Bryant. 
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the United States and of former Confederate general and Democrat Ed- 
ward A. Perry as Florida’s governor. It reads as follows: 


I take it upon myself to address you a short letter, as I feel some- 
what apprehensive as to what policy will be pursued, by the Southern 
white people towards the colored people, now that they have control 
of the National, as well as the State Government, and as I have been 
informed, that there will be a strong effort made in framing the “new 
constitution” of the State, to abridge some of the rights and privileges 
now enjoyed by us under the present constitution. 

I hope, however, such may not be the case, as I think it will be to 
the best interest of the Southern whites to treat the colored people 
well, now that they have control of affairs, and thereby make the col- 
ored people their friends politically as well as otherwise. I trust, there- 
fore, that you and other wise leaders of the Democratic party will see 
to it, that we are not deprived of any of our rights and privileges as 
citizens. 

I consider that we have one common destiny, and, therefore, what- 
ever is to the interest of the Southern white man is also the interest of 
the colored man. And I believe if there is a wise policy pursued by the 
whites towards the colored; in future the white and colored men of 
the South will act together upon all matters pertaining to their gen- 
eral welfare.* 


Following Bryant’s graduation from law school at Howard University 
in May 1889, he made his home at Key West, then the state’s largest city. 
He practiced law and also occupied the position of customs inspector. 
“The only colored lawyer in the city is Hon. Peter W. Bryant, a young 
attorney at the bar, but who is rapidly building up a large practice,” re- 
corded the Florida Sentinel in 1895. “Mr. Bryant practices in all the courts— 
State and Federal, and has a large clientage,” the account continued. “He 
is one of the most affable of men, ever ready for a business or social confab 
and numbers his friends by the hundreds.” About 1899 Bryant’s promis- 
ing career collapsed when he suffered paralysis. He died of pneumonia 
while seeking treatment at New York City on July 22, 1912. 

Peter W. Bryant had one marriage. About 1887 he wed Leila Matthews, 
who had been born November 25 , 1858, at Key West. Her parents were 
Peiorer Matthews and Sophia Mears Matthews. F. ollowing Peter’s death, 
she remained at Key West where she worked as a seamstress and dress- 
maker. Leila Bryant died at Key West on January 3, 1946. It is not be- 
lieved that Peter and Leila Bryant had children.®! 
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Caesar 


of Julius Caesar’s life remains sketchy at best. Records suggest 

that he was born in Florida about 1830 (some entries indicate as 
early as 1812). Immediately following the Civil War he resided in Mana- 
tee County where, on November 11, 1868, white officials excluded him 
from a local jury. Censustakers found him in 1870 at Fort Myers, where 
he farmed along with his assistant July Walker. Nine years later, Julius 
Caesar relocated to Tampa, settling at Fort Brooke. A newspaper notice 
that ran June 24 of that year declared, “To have a good job of white wash- 
ing call on Julius Caesar who has been applying his brush to the ware- 
house and fences of J. E. Lipscomb & Co.” He remained in the county 
five years later laboring as a gardener and living in the Floyd Boykin house- 
hold. Probate records gave the names of three children of Caesar, but 
they apparently stemmed from a union before emancipation and he does 
not appear to have married after that time.” 

Julius Caesar’s fame as a Tampa resident stems primarily from his ulti- 
mately successful attempt to claim a homestead on the Fort Brooke mili- 
tary reservation. His battle to secure title to his $700 property engaged 
local people for decades. Just prior to his being evicted temporarily from 
the land by order of a local court in 1889, a local newspaper reported an 
interesting occurence related to him. “Old uncle Julius Caesar,” the item 
observed, “killed a grey eagle near his place on the reservation this morn- 
ing which measured 13 feet and 3 inches from tip to tip of the wings.””? 

The Jacksonville Florida Times-Union ran an interesting story in 1889 
about Julius Caesar at the time the Fort Brooke reservation case burst 
into public view. Although the article contains derogatory racial terms 
and exaggerated dialogue typical of the white press of the time, it none- 
theless illustrates how an intelligent black man could outwit the brightest 
of white lawyers: 


I [though he played an important role in Tampa history, the story 


The irrepressible Julius Caesar still makes himself an interesting 
feature in the Fort Brooke reservation case. Col. [G. B.] Sparkman, 
whom all Florida knows, had the old darkey under his fire of examina- 
tion in the court room, when he said to him: 
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“Caesar, you're a religious man; they say you have had a vision in 
which you went to Heaven. Of course you'll tell the truth.” 

“Oh, yes sah, I’se mighty ’ligious. I allers tells de truf.” 

“Well, tell us of your experience.” 

Then at some length Caesar related his journey through the dark 
caverns, and into wonderful abysses of gloom, until finally his con- 
ductor left him at the pearly gates, where the gate keeper demanded 
his name and residence, as he had not time to hunt up his book of 
references. 

“No fooling now,” said the warden, “for I’m bound to know the 
truth.” 

“IT hung down my head,” said Caesar, “I shamed to tell him whar I 
come from but he bound to know, so I ups and tells him I come from 
‘Tampa, whar Col. Sparkman lives. ‘Go ’way from here,’ says the gate 
keeper, ‘go long wif you! nobody come from near Col. Sparkman gwine 
to get in here!’”* 


Julius Caesar’s life ended before the United State Supreme Court could 
uphold his claim to his Fort Brooke homestead. He died at Tampa on 
March 6, 1901. “Julius Caesar, colored, one of ‘Tampa’s oldest inhabit- 
ants, lay dead yesterday at his home in the Garrison,” reported the Tampa 
Morning Tribune. “Caesar owned a considerable amount of property in 
the city, which he had accumulated by industry and frugality,” the obitu- 
ary continued. “He had reached an advanced age, and enjoyed the respect 
and confidence of all who knew him.” 


Children of Fulius Caesar 


1. Caesar Murray, a son. He died prior to 1901. 
2. Jane Moore, a daughter. She died prior to 1901. 
3. Regan Murray, a son.” 


_sil5 
John Carrington 


families, John Carrington, his wife, and children helped to pio- 
eer settlement of Tampa’s Interbay Peninsula. John, who had 
been born in Mississippi during March 1850, appears first in regional 
records on October 28, 1873, when he was charged in Polk County with 
“breaking and entering a building in the night with intent to commit lar- 
ceny.” This occurred during a time of racial turbulence in Polk, which 
may have explained the legal action and Carrington’s departure for 
Hillsborough. In any event, Polk officials dropped the prosecution dur- 
ing October 1874. Censustakers in 1880 recorded John and wife Frances, 
together with their four Florida-born children, as residing at Tampa where 
John worked as a laborer. Frances, born in February 1858 somewhere in 
Florida, was the daughter of Reuben and Susan Baker. The couple had 
wed in Hillsborough County on December 24, 1874.” 

Because the Interbay Peninsula remained remote during the late nine- 
teenth century, little information concerning John Carrington and his 
family during the period has come to light. It is known that John farmed 
and that, by 1920, he either managed a “flower yard” or else worked in 
one. That he earned community respect is testified to by the fact that 
John served during the late 1880s and early 1890s as supervisor of school 
#34 at Ballast Point. Frances may have died soon after 1880, with John 
remarrying to a woman named Fannie by 1885. Both John and Fannie 
survived the nineteenth century, but Fannie died prior to 1910. John out- 
lived her by nineteen years, passing away at Tampa during 1929.” 


IX s also would be true of the Henry Niblack and Joseph Wright 


Children of fobn Carrington and Frances Baker Carrington 


1. Mary, a daughter born in Florida during 1875. She married Tho- 
mas Blige at Tampa on June 2, 1893 (see Index). Mary Carrington Blige 
passed away at Tampa on February 17, 1906. 

2. Anna, a daughter born in Florida during 1876. She married Tho- 
mas Crews, son of Richmond and Irene Crews, at Tampa on October 3, 
1891 (see Index). 
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3. John H., a son born in Florida during 1877. He married in 
Hillsborough County to Rosa Lewis, daughter of Tony and Dora Lewis, 
on June 17, 1893. John H. Carrington died in the county during 1942. 

4. Willie, a son born in Florida during 1878. He married Daisy Brooks 
in Hillsborough County on September 16, 1903. Daisy Carrington passed 
away at Tampa on May 22, 1919. Willie Carrington remained at Tampa 
until his death during 1954.” 


Children of fobn and Fannie Carrington 


1. Minnie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1886. She 
married but apparently was widowed prior to 1920. Minnie Carrington 
died in Hillsborough County during 1941. 

2. Collingwood, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1887. 

3. Archie, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1888. He mar- 
ried Lessie Floyd in Hillsborough on October 10, 1914. 

4. Fred, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1889. He married 
Ida Moody in the county on January 6, 1922. 

5. Bertha, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1892. She 
married Henry Pierce in the county on May 23, 1910.!°° 
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Solomon Carrington 


Hillsborough during the decade that followed the Civil War, 

Solomon Carrington relocated to the county from nearby Polk 
County. Apparently unrelated to John Carrington, Solomon was born in 
Virginia about 1828. Likely, he had been the slave of planter William Joel 
Watkins. That individual had removed his family and slaves from Char- 
lotte County, Virginia, to near Bartow in 1862. Following emancipation, 
Carrington married Catherine Jane Williams (a Tennessee native born 
about 1834) in Polk County on September 2, 1866. Likely, they had formed 
a slave marriage prior to their arrival in Florida. The couple remained 
with their family in Polk County until at least 1875.!°! 

Land title problems, coupled with a troubling record of racial violence 
in Polk County, led the Carringtons and others to restart their lives in the 
more-benign atmosphere of Hillsborough County by the mid-1870s. The 
Carringtons claimed a government homestead prior to September 1877 
in the Lake Thonotosassa and Simmons Hammock vicinity. According to 
government surveyors, the eighty-acre parcel comprised the SE 1/4 of 
the NE 1/4 and the NE 1/4 of the SE 1/4, Section 17, Tonwship 28 South, 
Range 20 East. By 1883, they owned a dwelling and outhouse, as well as a 
burgeoning orange grove. Solomon remained alive in 1893 and died prior 
to 1897. Catherine Carrington appears to have passed away prior to 1900.'” 


\ s was true of many other individuals and families who settled in 


Children of Solomon Carrington 
and Catherine Fane Williams Carrington 


1. Eliza, a daughter born in Virginia during 1859. She worked as a 
chambermaid at Tampa’s Orange Grove Hotel in 1880. 

2. Alex, a son born in Virginia during 1861 (another source, October 
1864). He married Aggie Johnson on June 1, 1885, in Hillsborough 
County. By 1910, Alex Carrington was living alone and working as a car- 
penter/farmer. 

3. Martha, a daughter born in Polk County during 1865. She married 
Joseph Fanning on July 3, 1875, in Hillsborough County. 
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4. Henry, a son born in Polk County during 1870. He married Mary 
Pool in Hillsborough County on October 9, 1913. Apparently, Henry 
| Carrington died in Pennsylvania on June 25, 1918. 
| 5. Richard, a son born in Florida during the 1870s. 
| || 6. John, a son (or stepson?) born in Florida during 1876. 
||| 7. William, a son (or stepson?) born in Florida during 1876. 
8. Sarah, a daughter born in Florida.'® 
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is residence at Tampa and in its vicinity lasted slightly more than 
H: single decade, but Henry Wilkins Chandler stands out as one 


of the city’s most prominent residents of his era. His life began 
far from Tampa Bay. The future Floridian was born a free man at Bath, 
Sagadahoc County, Maine, on September 22, 1852. Chandler pursued his 
education through Bath High School, then attended Bates College where 
he received a B.A. degree in June 1874. For about one year thereafter he 
served as an instructor in the Normal Department of Howard University 
while he pursued a law degree. At a friend’s encouragement, in the fall of 
1876 the young man relocated to Ocala, Florida, where he assumed a 
teaching position and associated with the Baptist Church. Within two 
years he successfully applied for admission to the local bar and commenced 
the practice of law.’ 

At Ocala, Chandler involved him- 
self in politics soon after his arrival. The 
relative newcomer secured election to 
the Florida state senate in 1880 and rep- 
resented Marion County in that body 
through its 1887 session. He sat, as well, 
as a delegate to the 1885 Florida con- 
stitutional convention. He served Ocala 
at various times between 1883 and 1893 
as city clerk and councilman. In 1888 
he carried the Republican banner in 
state elections as the party’s candidate 
for secretary of state, and he attended 
every Republican national convention 
from 1884 to 1908 as a delegate or al- 
ternate delegate.!” 

Henry W. Chandler. Already well-known throughout 
Florida, Chandler in 1908 decided to 

leave his Ocala home to pursue the security of United States government 
employment. He accepted the position of Inspector of Customs at Tampa, 
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assuming his duties at Port Tampa in May 1908. He executed the position’s 
responsibilities well, but was terminated in December 1913 by the Demo- 
cratic administration of President Woodrow Wilson.' 

Through his years of public service and legal practice, Chandler had 
devoted himself to his family. He first married at Jacksonville in 1884. 
The New York Globe captured the details of the occasion for its national 
readership: 


On Thursday last, Oct. 2, there occurred the most brilliant mar- 
riage ceremony that our city has ever witnessed among the colored 
people, the contracting parties being State Senator H. W. Chandler, 
of Marion county, and Miss Annie M. Onley, one of the teachers in 
Stanton Institute, and daughter of Jno E. Onley, Esq., one of our 
wealthiest and most prominent business men. Long before the hour 
appointed Ebenezer M. E. Church was crowed with expectant guests, 
both white and colored, representing Jacksonville e/ite. Promptly at 8 
P.M. the bridal party appeared, consisting first of two ‘wee little tots,’ 
Master ‘Frixie’ and Miss Lottie Onley, then Mr. N. B. Onley and Miss 
Carrie A. Onley, followed by the groom with Mrs. J. E. Onley, and the 
bride leaning on the arm of her father. 

A suppressed murmur of admiration ran through the audience as 
the bride made her appearance, while the party marched slowly up the 
broad aisle to the music of Mendelsohn’s Wedding March performed 
by Prof. J. H. Ballou. The party stationed themselves under a beauti- 
ful arch of flowers from which was suspended a handsome pair of united 
hearts. The ceremony was conducted by Rev. D. W. Culp, the bride’s 
pastor, of the Laura Street Presbyterian Church, the reformed Pres- 
byterian service being used. After the marriage the party proceeded to 
the residence of Mr. Onley, where fully a hundred guests partook of 
his hospitality and admired the costly and numerous presents.'” 


The Chandler union proved a good one, although it would end in 
Annie Chandler’s untimely death. At their Ocala home, the couple wit- 
nessed the birth of eight children, six of whom survived in 1900. After 
Henry relocated to Tampa in 1908, he boarded at Port Tampa while his 
wife remained behind with the children. They apparently joined him af- 
ter 1910, but, within only a few years, Annie Onley Chandler had passed 
away. Henry, with children still to raise, soon remarried. The New York 
Age carried word of the event in its issue of March 26, 1914. “Henry W. 
Chandler and Miss Maggie Adams were quietly married at Port Tampa 
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City on March 11 by the Rev. R. H. Pitman,” the account began. “The 
pride is a great church worker,” it continued. “For several years she has 
been in the dressmaking business at Port Tampa City.” The daughter of 
Adam and Charlotte Williams Slyke, Annie had been born in Florida on 
June 1, 1876. Unfortunately for Henry, she survived less than two years 
following the marriage, passing away at Port ‘Iampa on December 16, 
15." 

The two deaths, coming on the heels of the loss of his federal position, 
prompted Chandler to seek the comfort of proximity to one of his grown 
children. Specifically, he opted in 1918 (another source indicates 1926) 
to move to Lakeland where his son-in-law and daughter Dr. David 
Simpson and Helen Chandler Simpson then resided. He lived with them 
at 748 West Orange Street for much of the period after his departure 
from Tampa. Senator Chandler passed away at the Simpson’s Lakeland 
home on March 27, 1938. He was interred at Tiger Flowers Cemetery. A 
friend, writing shortly before Chandler’s death, preserved a sense of the 
individual in a word portrait. “Mr. Chandler is a man of fine scholastic 
taste, discriminating in his choice of books and the subject which he 
treats,” he began. “He is already a successful lawyer,” the man continued. 
“As a politician he is shrewd, calculating and farseeing.” He added: “His 
speeches are specimens of eloquence, rhetoric and polish; in every case a 
subject is exhausted by him before dropped. He generally anticipated his 
opponent’s argument, and so presents them that he would be ashamed to 
use them afterwards. His style is both analytical and synthetical.” The 
man concluded, “His life is an inspiration for those who came after 
him.”!° 


Children of Henry Wilkins Chandler 
and Annie Onley Chandler 


1. Edward Marion Augustus, a son born at Ocala on April 10, 1887 
(one source indicates 1892). He married Stella M. Thornton of Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, in 1915. Having received the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Illinois in 1917, Edward went on to a professional career as 
a chemist, eventually teaching chemistry at Roosevelt College. He re- 
sided at Waukegan and Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Edith M., a daughter born at Ocala during March 1889. A teacher 
by profession, Edith married Evans and, as of her father’s 
death, resided at Washington, D.C. 
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3. Anna M., a daughter born at Ocala during November 1890. Also a 
teacher, she married Polk and, as of her father’s death, re- 
sided at Lexington, Kentucky. 

4. Julia Helen, a daughter born at Ocala during February 1893. She 
married Dr. David Simpson of Lakeland. Dr. Simpson died on August 21, 
1955, in New York City. Julia Helen Chandler Simpson followed on April 
13, 1956. They are buried in Tiger Flowers Cemetery, Lakeland. 

5. Henry Wilkins Jr., a son born at Ocala during November 1895. A 
medical doctor, he practiced at the time of his father’s death in Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 

6. Gertrude R., a daughter born at Ocala during December 1896. She 
married Johnson, and, at the time of her father’s death, was 
teaching in Chicago, IIlinois.!!° 
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Ce Charles may be recalled as one of Tampa and Hillsborough 


County’s leading political figures in the post-Civil War period. 
Born about 1823 in Georgia, he lived in Florida prior to the Civil 
War. Before 1858 Cyrus had chosen Emily Charles as his partner. Also a 
Georgia native, Emily had been born, according to one report, in March 
1825. They married formally in Hillsborough County on May 24, 1866. 
The next year the couple settled on a tract of land in today’s downtown 
Tampa. Their homestead consisted of almost five acres and was described 
as Lot No. 2, Fractional Northeast 1/4 of the Northwest 1/4, Section 24, 
Township 29 South, Range 18 East. Upon it they erected two houses and 
planted a citrus grove. “Cyrus lived in a big two-story house on the south- 
west corner of Tampa and Harrison,” recalled one acquaintance. “At that 
time the river came right up to his back yard.” Cyrus also invested in a 
local cedar mill, which he operated with W. J. Campbell." 

From the beginnings of the Reconstruction period, Cyrus Charles took 
an active role in political affairs. As early as August 1867 local Republi- 
cans attempted unsuccessfully to place him on the Tampa town council. 
In 1868 he became one of Hillsborough County’s first two African Ameri- 
can commissioners, serving by appointment of the governor from Sep- 
tember 19 of that year until February 1871. Charles finally achieved elec- 
tion as Tampa’s first African American councilman in 1869, although his 
ticket was pledged to abolish the town corporation. As such, he declined 
to take the oath of office. The next year he joined with others on August 
27 to formalize Tampa’s militia organization.'” 

The Charleses remained active at Tampa following Cyrus’s departure 
from the county commission. His business interests prospered, but on 
January 17, 1878, an industrial accident signaled his end. Jacksonville’s 
Weekly Sun and Press newspaper, among others, provided the details: 


The boiler of the portable engine running Messrs Lovering & Wil- 
liams’ cedar mill at Tampa, bursted on Thursday morning, 17th inst. 
The heads of the boiler blew out, throwing grates and heavy pieces of 
iron thirty or forty feet. At the time the explosion took place, Cyrus 
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| Charles (colored), engineer, was standing in front of the fire, and was 


thrown thirty or forty feet, receiving injuries from which he after- 
wards died.'¥ 


Thereafter, Emily managed the family property from her Second 

Avenue residence. By 1889 her interests carried an valuation of $8,000, 

| making her one of the town’s more substantial citizens. Emily actively 

| participated in the African Methodist Episcopal church and helped to 

| organize the Women’s Christian Temperance Union in Tampa. She died 
at Tampa on March 9, 1904.14 


Children of Cyrus and Emily Charles 


1. Griffin, a son born in Florida about 1858. Died during 1870s? 
2. Mary Emily, a daughter born in Tampa in September 1874. She 
married in Hillsborough County to Charles T: Douglass on November 
| 11, 1895. He passed away at Tampa on February 20, 1912. Mary died in 


| the same city on November 12, 1912, and is buried at Woodlawn Cem- 
| etery.'° 
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Clarke/Jackson 


T= of Tampa’s most prominent African American residents in the 


immediate post-Civil War period shared the name Clarke, seem- 
ingly also shared a child, and then went on to influence personali- 
ties and events in the town in a manner that would reverberate for gen- 
erations. The eldest, Sarah Clarke, was born about 1830, apparently in 
Florida. The slave of Elizabeth Ayliffe Simmons McCarty, she sometimes 
referred to herself as Sarah McCarty. Elizabeth McCarty, in turn, was the 
granddaughter of Hillsborough’s pioneering Baptist preacher Daniel 
Simmons and the wife of Mitchell McCarty. The McCartys removed from 
Alabama to Florida in 1846, along with the Simmonses (who had left at 
the Second Seminole War’s beginning in 1835) and the James McKay 
family. Hernando County claimed the McCartys for several years until 
they relocated to Hillsborough in 1849. When Elizabeth’s daughter Mary 
Jane married John A. McKay, Sarah came into the marriage with Mary 
ane 1'° 

Sarah Clarke’s story thereafter remained closely associated with that 
of the McKay family. “When my mother [Mary Jane McCarty McKay] 
was a baby Sarah was her nurse,” Donald B. McKay recalled, “and when I 
came along she was my nurse, too.” Given the close linkage of the McCarty 
and McKay families with Tampa’s First Baptist Church, Sarah Clarke al- 
most certainly counted among its pioneer members. As D. B. McKay ob- 
served, she remained in the employ of the John A. McKay family into the 
1870s, although she worked as well at times as a cook for businessman 
James Haygood. Hillsborough County also employed her on occasion to 
care for indigent white families. Records reveal, for example, that in De- 
cember 1866 Sarah Clarke (listed as “Sarah McCarty”) cared at public 
expense for a “white pauper family” named Clarke.'”” 

The dozen years that followed emancipation saw many changes in Sarah 
Clarke’s life. During the mid-1860s she apparently had a daughter with 
freedman Thomas C. Clarke, although the couple declined to formalize 
their relationship through marriage. On September 12, 1870, Sarah did 
finally wed. Her husband, John Scott, was a freedman born in South 
Carolina about 1810. He apparently did not long survive. Through these 
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early postwar years, Sarah Clarke lived in the Scrub area near today’s Union 
Station. D. B. McKay described her home as a “small but scrupulously 
clean cabin on the east shore of Dorcas pond.” She passed away there 
about 1877, McKay added, “just worn out.” He continued, “My mother 
stayed at her bedside feeding her, giving her medicine, making her bed 
comfortable, and giving her spiritual comfort as well as singing her favorite 
hymns and reading her favorite passage in the Scriptures.” McKay 
concluded, “When she died her funeral was attended by many white people, 
all of whom respected her, and a great many of whom had sincere affection 
for her.”"!8 

Thomas C. Clarke offered a striking contrast to Sarah Clarke. Where 
D. B. McKay lauded her pacific ways, he insisted that Tom Clarke’s “chief 
purpose seemed to be to create strife between the whites and blacks.” 
McKay seemingly harbored resentments after three-quarters of a century 
against Iampa’s premier African American political leader of the Recon- 
struction era for his defiance of and many victories over Tampa’s leading 
white families. Clarke had been born in Georgia about 1840, and he, too, 
may have been a slave of the McKay family or else worked in one of the 
family’s various enterprises including their Tampa sawmill. He appeared 
first in local records in 1866, when his temerity resulted in a painful clash 
with white authority. “In regard to the freedmen, I have had only one 
complaint,” a Fort Brooke army officer reported to his superiors on No- 
vember first. “A Thomas Clark was charged with stealing a gun tube, 
which he claimed to have found in the yard of his own house, was tried 
[by a local court], but, as Mr. [C. R.] Mobley, then agent for the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, states, was not allowed to bring any witnesses before the court; 
was found guilty and sentenced to receive thirty-nine lashes; and judging 
from the condition of his back, the sentence was executed in a very brutal 
manner.”!!? 

If he had needed any lessons in the unwillingness of many local whites 
to support African American civil and political rights, Clarke’s 1866 en- 
counter served to spur him to greater resistance. The next year Congress 
approved what would come to be known as Military Reconstruction. Clarke 
quickly embraced the Republican party, demanding with likeminded freed- 
men and Unionist whites the replacement of local white officials with a 
racially integrated slate of Republicans. When the Republican tide finally 
arrived in the county late the following year, he stood as the community’s 
leading voice for activist government. The county commission, in turn, 
relied upon his courage and strength in times of trouble. Its minutes for 
1870 record, for instance, Clarke actions in safeguarding individuals held 
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jn protective custody. “Thomas Clark,” they read, “[to be paid] for ser- 
vices rendered as guard in the safe keeping of Peter Bryant for riot from 
the 26th to the 30th day of May 1869.” 

Soon, though, Tampa’s tumultuous political environment again en- 

lfed Clarke with judicial consequences (by then he had dropped the 
name Clarke, just as had Sarah Clark, and adopted instead the name Jack- 
son). In 1869 white opponents prosecuted the activist for larceny, along 
with his brother-in-law Bob Roach and freedmen Robert Edwards and 
Spencer Richards. The court dispatched Clarke to the state penitentiary 
for six months.”! Although the sentence kept him from the town for nearly 
one year, his opponents failed spectacularly in silencing him. The irate 
white editor of Tampa’s Florida Peninsular newspaper explained in August 
1870: 


Tom Clarke, alias Tom Jackson, colored, who was tried and con- 
victed upon a charge of larceny at the Fall Term of the Circuit Court 
for this County in 1869, and who has regularly served out his time in 
the Penitentiary, returned on the Lavaca [a steamship] the other day, 
clothed in a full suit of State uniform and carrying at his side a huge 
cavalry sabre, and says that he has a commission in his pocket to raise 
a [militia] company for state service. Can this be true? Can it be true 
that the [Republican] authorities of the State have commissioned a 
felon just from the Penitentiary, this rascal who, twice previous to be- 
ing sent to the Penitentiary, was tried and publicly punished for lar- 
ceny, has been commissioned by the State of Florida to raise a militia 
company? Yes, it is possible, nay probably. An election is to take place 
this fall, the “loll” [loyal] militia will probably be called out, and this 
Penitentiary bird is just the man to do [Governor] Harrison Reed’s 
dirty work.!” 


Tom Clarke’s militia company—when it organized he chose to enter 
the ranks as a private while Thomas McKnight took the captaincy—did 
offer a substantive counterbalance to the vigilante violence that groups of 
former Confederates had spawned, but within a few years Clarke found 
himself once more putting his life on the line to protect black political 
rights. Politics may have motivated an 1871 incident when Clarke and 
Washington Harrison fought each other with knives. Another almost fa- 
tal encounter came in 1876, when Reconstruction in Florida and the South 
depended upon the outcome of state and local elections. At that time 
Clarke’s white opponents controlled Tampa town government. They at- 
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tempted to remove him as a factor in the upcoming elections by having 
the activist arrested for disturbing the peace. The ploy failed, setting the 
stage for election day.'”? D. B. McKay told the story. His account made no 
attempt at objective analysis; rather, McKay remembered events from the 
perspective of a highly partisan Democrat: 


Although only eight years old at the time I remember very dis- 
tinctly the presidential campaign of 1876 . . . There was open and 
general talk of renewing the Civil War. There was strong probability 
that fighting would have been resumed in many sections had not Mr. 
[Samuel] Tilden [the Democratic presidential nominee] strongly urged 
with splendid patriotism that he preferred to submit to the fraud than 
to see the country again plunged in strife. 

An incident I witnessed during the time that the canvassing board 
was in session in the old Courthouse making up the fraudulent returns 
has the great fraud stamped indelibly in my memory. I was visiting my 
Grandfather [Capt. James] McKay’s at the corner of Washington and 
Franklin Sts. I heard a great noise, loud shouting and many gunshots 
nearby and to the east and with childish curiosity and no thought of 
the danger I ran in that direction. 

From the corner of the fence I saw 35 or 40 [white] men grouped 
at the corner of Col. W. G. Ferris’ store and about as many Negroes at 
the Postoffice-corner diagonally across the street. Both groups ap- 
peared fully armed and they were exchanging fire. Finally the Ne- 
groes broke and ran. 

Old ‘Tom Clarke, the leader of the Negroes, took refuge in the 
Courthouse. He was badly wounded, and was taken to his home on 
Harrison St., a little east of the old cemetery. He recovered, and until 
his death was considered a great hero by many of his people. A num- 
ber were wounded on each side in the battle, but none were killed.!24 


The name of Thomas Clarke (or Tom Jackson) disappears from surviv- 
ing records following the 1876 gunbattle, and he, presumably, passed away 
before long. Clarke had married in Hillsborough County on March 18, 
1869, to Mary Roach, who seems to have brought two children with her 
to the marriage. She had been born in Mississippi about 1835. Thomas 
and Mary shared at least one son. Mary Jackson, if the same person, re- 
mained a member of St. Paul AME Church as late as 1891. On February 
22, 1912, a Mary Jackson married at Tampa to the distinguished AME cler- 
gyman Auburn Erwin, who had been one of Florida’s leading Reconstruc- 
tion-era political leaders. Mary Jackson Erwin passed away prior to 1920.'25 
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Child of Thomas and Sarah Clarke 


Tillie, a daughter born at Tampa about 1865 or 1866, was the only 
child of Thomas and Sarah Clarke. The name of her husband and the 
date and place of her marriage are not known. “Tillie Jackson . . . is still 
living here with a daughter and grown grand-children at 2807 Banza 
Street,” D. B. McKay noted in 1950. “She says last July 4th was her 86th 
birthday anniversary, but it is my belief that she is past 90... ,” he contin- 
“She lost a son in the first World War.” Tillie Clarke Jackson died at 
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ued. 
Tampa on February 5, 195 


Children of Mary Roach Clarke (fackson) 


1. Henry Clarke, a son born in Florida during 1865. 
2. Lizzie Clarke, a daughter born in Florida during 1867.'27 


Child of Thomas Clarke and Mary Clarke (fackson) 


Thomas and Mary Clarke (Jackson) are known to have shared only 
one child. Thomas Clarke Jr. was born about March 1870 at Tampa.'”8 
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African Americans continued to occupy positions of power at 

Tampa and elsewhere in Florida, and Joseph Newman Clinton’s 
name should be remembered as standing high in those influential circles. 
He was born at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on November 19, 1854, the son 
of the Reverend Joseph Jackson Clinton and Letitia Sisco Clinton. In 
1856 his father would be consecrated a bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. Educated first in the public schools of Pittsburgh, 
young Clinton went on to graduate from Lincoln University in 1873. He 
then taught school at Philadelphia for three years before deciding that, in 
the words of a biographer, “his opportunity lay in the South.” Friends 
soon arranged a clerkship for him in the United States Land Office at 
Gainesville. He already had relocated there in 1876 to accept a teaching 
position.!”? 

At Gainesville, Clinton fared well indeed. He taught at the Union Acad- 
emy and later served as one of its trustees. He worked in the land office 
through the Harrison, Garfield, and Cleveland administrations, briefly 
ran a newspaper, and eventually became a leader in the Eureka Fire Asso- 
ciation and at Bethel AME Church. Clinton also entered politics as a 
Republican party activist. During 1883-1885 he held office as a Gainesville 
city councilman and, in 1885, sat in the Florida House of Representa- 
tives. The return of a Republican to the White House in 1889 led to his 
appointment as an inspector of customs at Pensacola. By that time he also 
had joined the clergy of the AME Zion Church. In 1892 he emerged as 
presiding elder of the Pensacola District, and two years later Clinton ac- 
cepted the position of presiding elder of the South Florida Conference’s 
Gainesville District. He labored by 1897 as private secretary to Bishop C. 
Ke Harris" 

Asa church and Republican party powerhouse by the late 1890s, Clinton 
found himself ideally positioned for a major federal appointment when 
Republican William McKinley took the presidency from Democrat Grover 
Cleveland in 1897. The break came in late 1898 when he became deputy 
collector of internal revenue for Florida in charge of the Tampa District. 


DD: the post-Reconstruction era and into the twentieth century 
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The placement of an African American in so powerful a position stirred a 
degree of opposition within the white community at Tampa."! A local 
correspondent recorded events in a letter of November eighth: 


J.N. Clinton, the new deputy Collection of Internal Revenue, took 
charge yesterday, of all the effects of the office. Saturday he had 
secured an office in the Hancock building but yesterday, when he went 
to take charge, the tenants of the floor served notice in a body to the 
effect that if the colored man came in they would go out. This changed 
things considerably, and necessitated the collector going out house 
hunting again. He has about located in the Citizens Bank building, 
but an uprising may follow there next. It has been suggested that the 
way to settle the matter once and for always is to place the man in an 
office at the customhouse and let him stay there. Ultimately this may 
be the result of the trouble in finding a stopping place for the office.” 


Despite the turbulent introduction to his new office, Clinton retained 
his position for a decade and one-half, surrendering it only when ordered 
to do so in 1913 by the new Democratic administration of President 
Woodrow Wilson.!? 

Through his years as a federal officeholder at Tampa and thereafter 
until his death, Clinton involved himself in the Tampa community. A 
member of Mt. Sinai AME Zion 
Church noted in 1900, “Rev. J. N. 
Clinton, ex-presiding elder, is one 
of the hard workers in this church.” 
Four years later another fellow 
congregant observed, “The choir 
is rendering sweet music led by 
Rev. J. N. Clinton.” Beyond his 
church work, Clinton and his fam- 
ily supported numerous worthy 
causes. He fought against the ad- 
vance of Jim Crow discrimination, 
for instance, and in 1917 helped 
bring to Tampa one of the first 
southern branches of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
4 zs of Colored People. That was not 
Foseph N. Clinton. all. “They were not only liberal 
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contributors to the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Salvation Army, and all War 
Camp Community service, but bought liberally of Liberty Bonds and 
Thrift Stamps during the World War,” a commentator recorded in 1919. 
He added, “Mr. Clinton also gave freely his services.” The one-time pub- 
lic official invested his money, as well as his time. By 1920 he owned rental 
holdings at Tampa and in other locales, plus “an elegant bungalow” that 
he had constructed at 500 West Palm Avenue as a residence. Not surpris- 
ingly given his business success, Clinton had acted in 1914 as founding 
secretary of the Tampa Negro Board of Trade.!*+ 

Joseph N. Clinton refused to permit his many public and professional 
responsibilities to keep him from an active family life. He first married at 
Gainesville on January 17, 1878, to Nora Williams. Apparently, Nora 
Williams Clinton died about the time of the birth of their third child in 
early 1882. Later the same year Clinton remarried to Agnes Stewart of 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. The couple remained married until Joseph 
Newman Clinton’s death at Tampa on September 6, 1927. Agnes Stewart 
Clinton survived him by eight years, passing away at Tampa on February 
11935." 


Children of foseph N. Clinton and Nora Williams Clinton 


1. Lottie A., a daughter born in Alachua County during November 
1879. She married Chiles. 

2. Joseph N., Jr., a son born in Alachua County during February 1881. 

3. Henry G., a son born in Alachua County during January 1882. He 
married Cora Harvey in Hillsborough County on January 14, 1911. He 
remarried prior to 1935 to Mary ae 


Child of Joseph N. Clinton and Agnes Stewart Clinton 
The only known child of Joseph N. and Agnes Stewart Clinton was 


William A. Clinton, a son born in Florida during 1896. He married Lottie 
137 


Adopted Child of Foseph N. Clinton and Agnes Stewart Clinton 


Joseph N. Clinton and Agnes Stewart Clinton prior to 1910 adopted a 
daughter, Frankie M. Williams. She was born in Florida about 1895.18 
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Hillsborough County at the Civil War’s conclusion and, almost cer- 

tainly, for over a decade prior to that event. Born in Georgia during 
December 1847, he likely came to Florida in 1851 with the family of 
Hopkins M. Wilder or else Wilder’s uncle, Samuel Clyatt. Wilder’s widow 
Bathsheba brought the Wilder family and slaves on to Hillsborough 
County about 1855, settling first at Thonotosassa and then near today’s 
Plant City.” 

Bacchus Clyatt remained in Hillsborough County following the Civil 
War at least until 1867, although it appears that he relocated elsewhere 
thereafter for several years. Clyatt had returned by 1872, when he settled 
an eighty-acre homestead at Bealsville, south of Plant City, where other 
former slaves of the Wilder family had gathered. The property was de- 
scribed as the South 1/2 of the Northwest 1/4, Section 1, Township 30 
South, Range 22 East. The next year, on December 19, 1873, Clyatt mar- 
ried Lavinia (or Venie) Bolden. The daughter of William and Maria 
Bolden, she had been born in Florida during 1859 or 1860." 

The Clyatts farmed and began to raise a family at Bealsville, but their 
stay ended in 1883 when they moved to Bartow in Polk County. Labor 
was scarce in that vicinity, and Bacchus likely could make more money 
with which to support his family. Also, he had secured title to his home- 
stead land. Now, he could sell or rent it for cash. The Clyatts remained at 
Bartow for the remainder of their lives, becoming prominent among the 
town’s African American families. They lived at 48 Palmetto Street. He 
farmed and labored as a teamster. Bacchus died at Bartow on October 9, 
1920. Lavinia seemingly survived her husband, but the date of her death 
is not known.'*! 


ik Clyatt family may be traced to Bacchus Clyatt, who lived in 


Children of Bacchus and Lavinia Bolden Clyatt 


1. William, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1873. 
2. Virginia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1875. She 
married in Polk County on May 28, 1891, to J. C. Longworth. 
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3. Julia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1878. Died 
in childhood. 

4. Beulah, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1880. She 
married in Polk County on December 17, 1896, to Elie Sanders. 

5. Minnie, a daughter born in Polk County during October 1883. She 
married in Polk County to Ray James. 

6. Sieley Bolden, a nephew whom they adopted as a son. He was born 
in Florida during 1878.'” 
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s already seen the Hillsborough County African American com- 
Az included a number of former Polk County slaves such as 
enry Blair and Charles Brown, and among them Caesar Cook 
also could be counted. He was born in South Carolina about 1836 (De- 
cember) but was present in Polk County soon after the Civil War’s end. 
In 1866 or 1867 he married Georgianna, whose maiden name, if any, is 
not known. Likely, the ceremony took place in Hernando County where 
marriage records of that period have been destroyed by fire. It is known 
that, in 1869 or early 1870, he and Georgianna moved to the Fort Dade 
area of what was then Hernando and now is Pasco County. Caesar worked 
as a farm laborer until late 1877 or early 1878, when he opened a home- 
stead on government land near Thonotosassa in Hillsborough County. 
Georgianna and their children followed within six months. The property, 
which consisted of eighty acres, was described as the South 1/2 of the 
Northwest 1/4, Section 15, Township 28 South, Range 20 East. On the 
land, Cook planted an orange grove.'# 

The Cooks enjoyed relative prosperity on their East Hillsborough farm. 
Following the Great Freeze of 1895, which destroyed Caesar’s orange 
grove, he turned his attention to growing tobacco, becoming a pioneer of 
the crop in the Tampa Bay area. “Caesar Cook [is] preparing to put out a 
tobacco crop this season,” a local correspondent informed a newspaper in 
December 1895. “The... gentleman will put out five acres.” By that time 
Georgianna had passed away or else she soon would. Caesar followed her 
before 1910.'* 


Children of Caesar and Georgianna Cook 


1. Priscilla, a daughter born during 1867. She married P. C. Coleman 
in Hillsborough County, on January 6, 1887. 

2. Frances, a daughter born during 1875. She married Andrew Hughes 
in Hillsborough County on December 23, 1891. 

3. Jeremy, a son born during April 1880. He married Crissie Gillespie 
in Hillsborough County on April 6, 1903 (?). 
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4. Pennie, a daughter born during 1881. She married Alex McKinnon 
in Hillsborough County on June 15, 1895. 
I 5. Edward, a son born during 1884. He married Marie E. Rainer in 
| Hillsborough County on July 19, 1907 (?). He remarried to Isla Rainer in 
1 | Hillsborough County on April 1, 1910 (?).!* 
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Crews or Cruse 


region, Richmond Crews’s background is well documented. He 

was born about 1841 in Florida to a slave woman named Hagar. 
By the 1850s, she, Richmond, and his siblings Joseph, Nancy, Lamantha, 
Rose, Prime, and Coffee had become the property of Columbia County 
cattleman Dempsey D. Crews. In March 1858 Crews transferred 
ownership of Hagar and her family to his wife Piety Crews. Soon afterward, 
the Crewses and their slaves relocated to present-day Hardee County, 
then a part of Manatee County. Union raiding parties seized the Crews 
slaves in 1864, taking them to Fort Myers and, perhaps, Key West. 
Richmond either worked for the United States military or else served as a 
soldier. By 1866 he had returned to Manatee County. Evidence indicates 
that he was married by that time, although the name of his wife is not 
known. She apparently died about 1868.'% 


U nlike most other African American pioneers of the Tampa Bay 


Children of Richmond Crews and His First Wife 


1. Henry, a son born during 1865. He married Christina Bryant, daugh- 
ter of Aaron and Byna Bryant, at Tampa on December 24, 1888 (see In- 
dex). Following the birth of their daughter Rosa during February 1890, 
the couple divorced. Henry then remarried in Hillsborough County on 
October 3, 1891 to Mercy Lewis, daughter of Harry and Sarah Lewis (see 
Index). 

2. Richmond (or Richard), a son born during 1868. He married in 
Hillsborough County on May 2, 1891, to Julia Wright, daughter of Jo- 
seph and Frances Wright (see Index). Apparently, Richmond Crews died a 
married man at Tampa on June 9, 1914.'” 


In 1868, the same year that Richmond lost his wife, he began to find 
himself in trouble. First, intent upon asserting his rights as a citizen in 
November 1868, he suffered exclusion from Manatee County jury duty 
on account of his race. It may be presumed that he expressed his resent- 
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ment publicly. About the same time as he was tangling with court au- 
thorities, Crews fell in love, a fact that was to bring troubling complica- 
tions. The object of his affection was Irene Jenkins. Born about 1834 in 
Dooly County, Georgia, she was the white daughter of cattleman John 
Collier and also the wife of white farmer Lewis Jenkins. In the midst of 
Civil War turmoil, the Jenkinses had become estranged. Presumably they 
intended to finalize a divorce whenever the courts reopened, but they had 
not done so by the late 1860s. Nonetheless, Richmond Crews and Irene 
Jenkins set up housekeeping together in January 1869. Enraged local 
whites, most particularly Lewis Jenkins, had them indicted for adultery at 
the fall term of the Manatee County circuit court. To forestall the pros- 
ecution, they wed on October 9, 1869, but the ceremony failed to accom- 
plish its object. Apparently urged by the judge to plead guilty in return 
for light sentences, the two found themselves ordered imprisoned at hard 
labor for twenty-one months. So outrageous was the procedure that the 
state pardons board, consisting of Governor Harrison Reed and Supreme 
Court justices Edward M. Randall and Ossian B. Hart, granted them full 
pardons on October 15, 1870.'*8 

Following their pardons, Richmond and Irene Crews moved to Tampa. 
His brother Joseph lived there with his wife Caroline Crews, who also 
was Irene Crews’s daughter with Lewis Jenkins. With Joseph and Caroline 
was their son Joseph. Seemingly, the senior Joseph Crews soon departed 
or else passed away, for in 1874 Caroline wed at Tampa to Solomon Stanton 
(see Index). Richmond and Irene already had departed Hillsborough, 
though, by late 1872. Their whereabouts are unknown until their return 
to Tampa by 1878. Richmond worked as a farm hand, while Irene took in 
washing. Donald B. McKay recalled seeing them when he was a young 
boy. “The Crews family . . ..” he wrote, “lived many years in a ramshackle 
old building which stood on the Water St. side of the Knight & Wall 
block.” Irene Crews remained at Tampa until her death on June 13, 1908. 
Richmond had predeceased her.'*? 


Children of Richmond Crews and Irene Collier Crews 


1. Doris, a daughter born during 1872. 

2. Thomas, a son born during 1873. He married Anna Carrington, 
daughter of John and Frances Carrington, in Hillsborough County on 
October 3, 1891 (see Index). 

3. Lovey, a daughter born during 1878.!% 
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Dexter 


one-time slave whose surveying skills made the community pos- 

sible. Peter had been born in Georgia about 1819. As would be true 
of many of his fellow Bealsville founders, Peter was brought to eastern 
Hillsborough County in the late 1840s to work plantations then opening 
up in the frontier area. If he had not done so already, he established a 
union in the early 1850s with Harriet Hooker, who had given birth ten 
years earlier to Bryant Horton (see Index). She had been born in Georgia, 
as well, during April 1818. The couple formally wed in Hillsborough 
County on September 29, 1866."*! 

Following emancipation at the Civil War’s end, Peter and Harriet strove 
to create for themselves and their children an independent and secure 
life. With the encouragement of Sarah Howell, a former slaveholder, they 
joined with ten other families to select lands south of modern Plant City 
for farms. Peter had learned surveying skills while a slave and used them 
to lay out the individual tracts. Soon, he would help to found Antioch 
Baptist Church and the Antioch School. Peter also took an active role in 
county politics, working on behalf of the Republican party. The Dexters 
lived at Bealsville for the remainder of their lives. It appears that Peter 
passed away in the early 1890s (a Peter Dexter is listed on the Hillsborough 
County tax lists in the 1910s), while Harriet lived past 1900. The Dexters 
had four children—Riley, John, Elias, and Charles—three of whom sur- 
vived to maturity.’ 


ik Bealsville neighborhood owes its origin partly to Peter Dexter, a 


Jobn and Ellen Holloman Dexter 


Peter and Harriet Dexter’s eldest son John was born in Hillsborough 
County during 1851. After the Civil War, he farmed in eastern 
Hillsborough County and also participated in the militia company orga- 
nized at Tampa on August 27, 1870. John married Ellen Holloman in the 
county on December 27, 1875. The date and place of her birth are not 
known. John and Ellen divorced on July 9, 1880, and Ellen appears to 
have died soon after. During December 1884 he homesteaded an eighty- 
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acre tract near Bealsville, which was described as the North 1/2 of the 
Southeast 1/4, Section 26, Township 29 South, Range 22 East. In 1893 
Dexter characterized his farm as “a log house and orange grove of nearly 
400 or 500 trees.” John Dexter passed away about 1913.'% 


Child of John and Ellen Holloman Dexter 


John and Ellen Holloman Dexter shared a single child. Their daugther 
Effie Dexter was born in Hillsborough County during 1878.'* 


Elias and Mary Ann Holloway Dexter 


Born in Hillsborough County during February 1855, Elias Dexter set 
out to make his own way in the world at age 16. He settled on an eighty- 
acre parcel near Bealsville in 1871, filing homestead papers on it May 8, 
1876. It was described as the Southeast 1/4 of the Southeast 1/4 and the 
Northeast 1/4 of the Northeast 1/4, Section 26, Township 29 South, Range 
22 East. Twelve days following his homestead entry, Elias married in 
Hillsborough County to Mary Ann Holloway (or Halloway), who appears 
to have been the stepdaughter of Robert Story and the daughter of Robert’s 
wife Delia Story (see Index). She had been born in Florida during May 
1860.1 

For ten years the Dexters farmed their land and raised a growing fam- 
ily. Then a hard freeze damaged their crops in 1886. They borrowed money 
to get by. In December 1888 the lender foreclosed, and the farm was lost. 
The couple continued farming on rented land, but soon after the century’s 
turn the stresses of life split the marriage. Elias and Mary Ann divorced. 
By 1910 Elias was working as a farm laborer. He died after 1920. Mary 
Ann remarried to the Reverend R. H. Houston but was widowed or di- 
vorced prior to 1920. The date and place of Mary Ann Houston’s death 
are not known.!*° 


Children of Elias and Mary Ann Holloway Dexter 


1. Addie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in 1877. She mar- 
ried in the county to Willie Jones on May 27, 1901. 

2. William, a son born in Hillsborough County on December 23, 1878. 
He married in the county to Hattie Harden on June 23, 1902. Hattie 
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Harden Dexter (born January 18, 1885) died in Hillsborough County on 
March 3, 1932, and is buried at Antioch Cemetery, Bealsville. 

3. Susan, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during April 1880. 

4, Elias Hamp, a son born in Hillsborough County on November 5, 
1883 (another source indicates November 27, 1884). He married in the 
county to Ruby Smith on October 19, 1905. By 1917 he was married to 
Daisy Dexter. Elias Hamp Dexter died in Hillsborough County on March 
P1942. 

5. Gussie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County on November 28, 
1884. She married in the county on March 19, 1904, to Wilbur Horton, 
son of Sam and Alice Horton (see Index). She remarried in Hillsborough 
on December 20, 1913, also to Wilbur Horton. Gussie Dexter Horton 
died in Hillsborough County on January 1, 1970, and is buried at Antioch 
Cemetery, Bealsville. 

6. Rockner Lee, a son born in Hillsborough County on August 9, 1887. 

7. Julius Rockner, a son born in Hillsborough County on May 4, 1889. 
He married in the county to Basiline Young on February 7, 1911. Julius 

Rockner Dexter died at Tampa 
during 1926. 

8. Bascom, a son born in 
Hillsborough County in February 
1891. 

9. Robert, a son born in 
Hillsborough County on April 23, 
1894. He married in the county to 
Edith May Jennings on May 14, 
1919. Robert Dexter, a veteran of 
World War One, died in 
Hillsborough County on Decem- 
ber 19, 1954, and is buried at 
Antioch Cemetery, Bealsville.'’ 


Charles Dexter 


Charles, the third son of Peter 

and Harriet Dexter, was born in 

Hillsborough County during 1859. 

Polite Device Seemingly, he died prior to 1880.'°* 
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Riley M. and Fosephine Allen Dexter 


The youngest Dexter family son was Riley M. Dexter, who was born 
in Hillsborough County during 1859. A farmer, Riley worked land in Sec- 
tion 14, Township 29 South, Range 22 East, near Bealsville. In the late 
1870s he married Josephine Allen. The daughter of Eva Allen who held a 
nearby homestead, Josephine had been born in Florida during October 
1860. The union lasted until Riley’s death in Hillsborough County on 
June 8, 1891. Josie remarried on January 9, 1893, in Hillsborough County 
to Samuel Henry, a son of Neptune and Jane Henry (see Index). By 1900 
censustakers found Josephine a widow living with her mother at Bealsville. 
A decade later she was farming with several of her children. Josephine 
Dexter Henry died in Hillsborough County on September 20, 1937.!%° 


Children of Riley M. and Fosephine Allen Dexter 


1. Arthur, a son born in Hillsborough County during March 1880. 

2. Milvia or Melvi, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 
July 1881. She married in the county to Samuel Smith on September 22, 
1900. 

3. Fannie or Flossie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County about 
1883. She married in the county on September 22, 1919, to Harry Simple. 

4. Helen, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during December 
1884. 

5. Lessie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during January 
1887. She married Benjamin Glover in the county on June 6, 1902, and 
remarried in Hillsborough to Ulysses James Beal on July 5, 1924 (see In- 
dex). , 

6. Eugene, a son born in Hillsborough County during May 1889.'° 
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over a period of seven decades. Born in Georgia during December 

1824 (other sources offer a range of years up to 1840), he was by 
1851 living in Columbia County, Florida, as a slave of the Blount family, 
likely of Riley R. Blount. That year the Blounts led a party of twenty-one 
whites and twelve slaves, including Stepney and his future wife Sarah Wash- 
ington, to the edge of peninsular frontier settlement at what subsequently 
became Polk County’s seat of Bartow. Stepney and Sarah remained in 
Polk County through the Third Seminole War of 1855-1858 and the Civil 
War. It appears that, during the period if not before, Stepney learned to 
read and write, possibly in connection with duties at a store opened by 
Riley Blount in 1858. He also associated with the biracial congregation of 
the Peas Creek Baptist Church. 

The Civil War’s conclusion brought freedom for Stepney and Sarah. 
Under new laws applicable to freedmen and freedwomen, they officially 
solemnized their marriage in Polk County on September 2, 1866. The 
next year, he likely served as one half of a two-man survey crew that laid 
out the town of Bartow. With the beginning of Congressional Recon- 
struction the same year, Stepney received appointment as one of Polk’s 
three voter registrars, making him the county’s only black official until 
the modern era. In 1869 he broke additional ground when he testified in 
open court against a white man accused of serious crime." 

Meanwhile, Dixon attempted to establish a farm and homestead. In 
1873 he signed a mortgage which contained an interesting description of 
“the Stephen Dixon place” and its crops. It read: 


S tepney (or Stephen) Dixon’s life in the Tampa Bay region extended 


I, Stephen Dixon, of the County of Polk and State of Florida, for 
and in consideration of the Sum of One Dollar . . . have bequeathed 
and sold . . . unto the said Philip Dzialynski [a Bartow merchant] . . . 
all my right, title, claim, interest and demand in and to a certain place 
on which I now live and all the improvements thereon, known as the 
Stephen Dixon Place, together with all my crop now growing and to 
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be grown on the said place, consisting of Cotton, Corn, Potatoes, Peas, 
Sugar Cane, etc., together with all my household furniture, together 
with a certain Bay Horse, named Nullifier, about ten years old, to- 
gether with a certain hand drawn Cart, together with all my stock of 
Hogs .. . Branded S B [D?], together with my part of the Crop now 
growing and to be grown on the place belonging to John Durrance, 
consisting of Corn, Peas &c &c.!® 


Living with Stephen and Sarah on the farm were their young son, as 
well as Charles Dixon (born 1851), Jackson Dixon (b. 1853), and Sally 
Dixon (b. 1858). These latter three individuals may have been Stepney’s 
brothers and sister or else fellow Blount family slaves.'“ 

Despite his best efforts to make a go of his Polk County farm, Dixon 
soon relocated to Hillsborough County. As was true of numerous other 
Polk County families, he had experienced difficulties in gaining title to 
his land and also sought the security of a county where African Americans 
sat on the county commission and enjoyed greater legal protections. 
Stepney may have sojourned in Hillsborough briefly in 1872 (his name 
appeared on the list of registered voters in the grand jury pool), but in 
1874 he moved permanently. By November 1875 he had selected an eighty- 
acre tract to homestead near the Thonotosassa and Simmons Hammock 
farms of other one-time Polk County freedmen. Alex Stillings and 
Solomon Carrington, for example, were two of his closest neighbors. 
Records describe the property as the Northwest 1/4 of the Southeast 1/4 
and the Northeast 1/4 of the Southwest 1/4, Section 27, Township 28 
South, Range 20 East.! 

Hillsborough County proved a demanding home for the Dixons. Ap- 
parently Sarah passed away in early 1884; then, the 1886 freeze lashed the 
Dixon farm. Stepney remarried in Hillsborough County on February 23, 
1888, to Zonie Snowden, but she, too, was gone by 1900. Already in 1895 
the Great Freeze had destroyed what Stepney had built up by years of 
painstaking effort. At the century’s turn he made his living as a coal burner. 
County commission minutes for 1902 reflect that a now-aged Stepney 
received payments as a pauper. Two years later he went to live at the county 
poor farm. He died, as best as can be determined, in Hillsborough County 
during late 1904 or early 1905 “without heirs, kin, or relatives.” Another 
possibility for the location of his death exists, however. One old-timer 
who grew up at the early Polk County settlement of Homeland thought 
that she had heard from her parents about Stepney Dixon’s final days. 
Vernice Williams recalled being told that he had come to that vicinity as 
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his time grew short. He had, she related, died there within miles of the 
Jand that he had pioneered in 1851.'% 


Child of Stepney Dixon and Sarah Washington Dixon 


Census records and Stepney Dixon’s homestead papers reflect that he 
and Sarah shared only one child, a son John. He was born about 1863 in 
Polk County. His complete name may have been John Henry, because a 
Henry Dixon, born in Florida during May 1864, is shown on the 1900 
Hillsborough County census as living with Stepney and is listed as his 
son. With Henry is his wife Reane Ann (born in Florida during July 1882) 
and a son, Willie James, born in Florida during January 1900.1” 
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he Doby family name has resounded in Tampa’s history due to its 
Tins residence and the fact that Hyde Park’s historic black 

neighborhood carried for generations the name Dobyville. The 
Dobys trace their presence in Tampa to the arrival of Richard Curtis Doby 
in 1886, at a time when Henry Plant’s railroad had boosted town growth 
and the cigar industry at newly developed Ybor City was about to begin 
to spur the local economy. Doby had been born in Alachua County, Florida, 
on April 25, 1865 (some sources suggest May 1864 or 1867). His parents 
Richard and Amy Haynes Doby had arrived in the state prior to 1862 
from South Carolina, perhaps from the Camden area where Richard Sr. 
had been born. Richard Sr., by then a widower, would follow his son to 
‘Tampa before 1900.'% 

At Tampa, Richard C. Doby prospered. He soon was making a solid 
living with an ice delivery service, although he later branched out with 
great success in the trash collection business, as a truck farmer, and as a 
real estate investor. “He owned land all over and he did it without hand- 
outs,” Inez Doby (daughter of James C. and Harriett Doby and grand- 
daughter of Richard C. and Florence Doby) proudly recalled. Already in 
1887 Richard C. Doby had started a family. On December 22 of that year 
he had married at Tampa’s St. Paul AME Church to Florence Johnson, 
the daughter of James and Sallie Holloman Johnson (see Index). The couple 
settled in what would become known as West Hyde Park, living first at 
201 Oregon Avenue and then at 1405 Azeele Street. When a public school 
opened in the vicinity in the mid-1920s on land donated by Doby at 307 
South Dakota Avenue, the Dobyville Elementary School took its name 
from the neighborhood’s common designation. Dobyville’s boundaries 
generally were considered to be North B Street on the north, Swann Av- 
enue on the south, Willow Avenue on the east, and Albany Avenue on the 
west.' 

Richard and Florence Doby proudly contributed to their community, 
even though their financial success and opposition to racism stirred threats 
against them. In addition to supporting good schools, they retained strong 
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ties to St. Paul AME Church. Their generosity and commitment greatly 
assisted construction of the present brick sanctuary during the 1910s. On 
the other hand, they suffered in the 1920s from the potential of violence. 
“FJe was a big man and some white men wanted what he had,” Inez Doby 
recorded. “I was told . . . of how the Ku Klux Klan came after my grand- 
father one Sunday night,” she continued. “He crawled on his belly trying 
to sneak out of the back.” Doby added: “He walked all the way to town, 
that was a long way then. When he got to town he told the sheriff. He 
knew my grandfather quite well. Then the sheriff sent out his deputies to 
tell them: leave Doby alone.”!”° 

Richard C. and Florence Johnson Doby remained at Tampa through 
the end of their lives. He passed away on August 12, 1938. She followed 
on December 18, 1939.!7! 


Children of Richard C. Doby and Florence 7. Doby 


1. Amy A., a daughter born at Tampa in December 1888. She married 
at Tampa on October 19, 1910, to Jennel L. Dallas. Amy Doby Dallas 
remarried to___—_—~F*iloyd. 

2. James C., a son born at Tampa on June 28, 1890 (another source 
indicates February veer He married at Tampa on April 17, 1911, to 

' 5 Harriett Evans. James C. Doby 
died in Hillsborough County on 

October 18, 1964. 
3. Richard Curtis, Jr., a son 
born at Tampa on December 11, 
1892 (some sources say May 
1893). A schoolteacher, he died 
in Hillsborough County during 

1923. 
4. Herman Parks, a son 
born at Tampa on January 12, 
1900. He married Madeline 
Montgomery about 1926. 
Herman Parks Doby died in 
Hillsborough County on De- 
cember 15, 1964. Madeline 
Montgomery Doby followed on 
Dobyville School celebrates May Day, 1937. | November 20, 1994. 
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5. Ernest, a son born at Tampa during 1903. In Hillsborough County 
| on October 2, 1923, he married Rachel Morant. Ernest Doby died prior 
to August 1938. 

| 6. Randolph, a son born at Tampa during 1905. He married in 
| Hillsborough County on November 16, 1927, to Eloise Jordan. He re- 
married in Hillsborough County on September 3, 1932, to Tommie Lee 
Davis. Randolph Doby died in Hillsborough County during 1937. He 
left two daughters, Thelma Lee Doby and Ernestine Doby. 

7. Thelma P., a daughter born at Tampa in 1908. She married in 
Hillsborough County on June 30, 1927, to Edmond Porter.'” 
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stances compelled widows to tend and protect their families during 
the rugged pioneer era. A daughter of Katie Starke (see Index) and 
robably of James Starke, Sarah was born in Columbia, South Carolina, 
about 1837-1838. She likely arrived Florida with her mother and siblings 
about 1850, when they were settled at DeLeon Springs. Soon after the 
Civil War’s end, they relocated to Hillsborough, settling on a farm near 
Cork. They lived next to Sarah’s sister Fannie Starke Hamilton and her 
husband Mack Hamilton and not far from the home of her sister Cynthia 
Starkes Holloman and her husband Adam Holloman (see Index). Sarah 
already had been widowed by that time. She farmed until well after the 
turn of the century, having the pleasure in the meantime of seeing her 
children married into some of the county’s leading African American fami- 
lies. Sarah Evans died in Hillsborough County on October 19, 1915.'” 


I: a number of instances, such as was true with Sarah Evans, circum- 


Children of Sarah Evans 


1. Rosella, a daughter born in Florida about 1852. She married in 
Hillsborough County on January 2, 1879, to Manuel Kinslow (see Index). 
Rosella Evans Kinslow died prior to Manuel Kinslow’s remarriage in 
December 1897. 

2. Eliza, a daughter born in Florida on May 18, 1853. She married 
Lewis D. Armwood in Hillsborough County on February 4, 1876 (see 
Index). Eliza died May 7, 1878. 

3. Louis, a son born in Florida during 1856. 

4. Caroline, a daughter born in Florida during 1857. She married after 
1880 to Joseph Henry, the son of Neptune and Jane Henry (see Index). 

5. Jennie, a daughter born in Florida during 1860. She married Reuben 
Peterson prior to 1880. Jennie Evans Peterson likely died about 1890, for 
her husband remarried to Jane Blakely on April 2, 1891 (see Index). 

6. Maria, a daughter born in Florida during May 1861. She married Mon- 
roe Messer in Hillsborough County on December 15, 1877 (see Index). 

7. Sarah, a daughter born in Florida during 1868.'% 
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he Spanish-American War of 1898 attracted to Tampa and 
T Hillsborough County any number of individuals who would serve 
the community in significant ways, and, among them, few accom- 
plished more than did Andrew Jackson Ferrell, Sr. The son of Robert 
Dallas and Lucy Robinson Ferrell, Andrew was born at Tallahassee, Leon 
County, on November 19, 1872 (possibly 1873 or 1874). Likely in the 
early 1890s, the family relocated to Ocala where Ferrell grew to man- 
hood. Robert Ferrell took on responsibility there as head deacon of the 
local Baptist Church, a fact that brought son Andrew and his other chil- 
dren an intimate familiarity with religion and its importance in daily life. 
Andrew explained the train of circumstances that led him to Tampa in 
1898. “Our country community of Ocala then had a large contingent of 
young men at Tampa because of the Spanish-American War (which our 
country was engaged in at the time),” he recorded. “So all our large boys 
were attracted to Port Tampa by the 25 cents per hour paid to laborers, 
and on Sundays we would come up to Tampa for church services.” He 
added, “I first stayed in P. Tampa until February 1899, but then went back 
to Ocala and stayed there until September 1901 when I returned to Tampa, 
which I have made my home ever since.”!”° 
At Tampa beginning in 1901, Andrew undertook employment in sev- 
eral important capacities and also involved himself in civic and religious 
causes. From 1901 to 1905, for instance, Ferrell worked as a pilot of the 
steamship Manatee. “He became the only Negro in the state of Florida to 
hold a Master’s license for navigation of steam vessels of unlimited ton- 
nage in inland waters of the United States,” remembered daughter Rowena 
Ferrell Brady. In 1905, President Theodore Roosevelt’s administration 
employed him as a clerk in the United States Customs Service at Tampa. 
He remained in that position for seventeen years. In the century’s first 
two decades he joined and emerged as a leader of Tampa’s St. Paul AME 
Church, particularly assisting in fundraising for and construction of the 
brick sanctuary that remains a Tampa landmark into the twenty-first cen- 
tury. In 1912 he helped, as well, to found the Afro-American Civic League. 
Three years later he served as its president. Already in 1914, he had acted 
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as a founding director of the 
Tampa Negro Board of Trade. By 
1916, Ferrell, with others, spear- 
headed efforts for showcasing 
black accomplishments during 
“Negro Day” at the Florida State 
Fair.'”° 

Andrew J. Ferrell’s career took 
an important turn in 1922 when 
President Warren G. Harding’s 
administration released him from 
customs service employment. 
Now, having grown ever closer to 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, he joined its ministry. A 
man of great intelligence and ex- 
perience, Ferrell rose quickly in Andrew Jackson Ferrell. 
church ranks. By 1928 he had 
achieved the position of presiding elder of the West Tampa District, sub- 
sequent to which he supervised the St. Petersburg and the Manatee Dis- 
tricts. He remained, as well, an active leader in civic affairs. He especially 
dedicated time to the Tampa Urban League, serving as its education com- 
mittee chairman from 1931 to 1936 and by mid-decade of the 1930s as 
the league’s general secretary. Ferrell associated additionally with the 
Tampa Negro Ministers Union, the Knights of Pythias, and the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows.!”” 

Despite a busy professional and civic life, Andrew J. Ferrell took pride 
in and devoted energy to a growing family. In the century’s early years he 
had made the acquaintance at Tampa of Sarah Augustus Powell. The 
daughter of Augustus Powell and Annie Pierce Powell, she had been born 
at Macon, Georgia, on November 19, 1887. Educated at Atlanta’s Morris 
Brown College, Sarah would become a revered teacher at Tampa’s Harlem 
Elementary School and a leading spirit behind the Tampa Urban League. 
The couple married at St. Paul AME Church on May 29, 1905. Except 
for the period 1923-1927 when church duties took the Ferrells to Plant 
City and Bartow, they made their home at 1310 Marion Street. They 
remained there when Andrew passed away on September 17, 1936. Sarah 
continued her Tampa residence thereafter until her own death on Febru- 
ary 15, 1964.18 
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Children of Andrew Jackson Ferrell Sr. 
and Sarah Augustus Powell Ferrell 


1. Alma, a daughter born in Tampa on April 22, 1906 (possibly 1908). 
She married in Hillsborough County on May 9, 1929, to Theodore 
Roosevelt Blue. In 1945 Alma remarried to Alexander W. Brooks in Duval 
County. Having worked as a teacher, she retired as principal of Bunche 
Park Elementary School, Opalocka, Florida. Alma died in Dade County 
on August 14, 1963. 

2. Andrew Jackson Ferrell Jr., a son born in Tampa on October 30, 
1909. A lifelong resident of Tampa, A. J. Ferrell Jr., married in Manatee 
County during 1936 to Marjorie Gibson. Also a distinguished educator, 
he died in Tampa on February 2, 1979. 

3. Eloyce Augustus, a daughter born in Tampa on November 22, 1912. 
A teacher and educational consultant for the Florida Department of Edu- 
cation, she married Willie Everett Combs in Sarasota County in 1935. 
The couple made their home after 1946 in Tallahassee, where Dr. Combs 
taught as professor of education. Eloyce Ferrell Combs died at Tallahas- 
see on April 29, 1985. 

_ 4. Carol, a daughter 
born in Tampa during 
1922. Following mar- 
riage, Carol Ferrell Cof- 
fee resided at Newark, 
New Jersey. 

5. Rowena, a daughter 
born in Plant City during 
1925. Having graduated 
from Florida A&M Col- 
lege, she built a career as 
one of Hillsborough 
County’s most distin- 
guished public school 
teachers. In 1949, she 
married Charles L. Brady 
in Tampa. Following re- 
tirement in 1984, she 
Teacher Sarah A. Ferrell (upper left) stands on the porch compiled the largest ex- 
of her Tampa home with her Harlem Elementary School tant collection of photo- 
class. On the third row from the front (first and third 
from left) are Eloyce Ferrell and Andrew 7. Ferrell fr. 
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American community, publishing them 
in 1997 as Things Remembered: An Al- 
bum of African Americans in Tampa. 
Rowena Ferrell Brady passed away at 
Tampa on February 5, 1999. Pete 
Edwards, chairman of St. Paul AME 
Church’s board of trustees said of her: 
“She’s a living legend among those who 
are sophisticated and those who are or- 
dinary people. We’re going to miss her. 
She was something.” 

6. Hewitt Dallas Ferrell, a son 
born in Tampa on October 27, 1929. 
Having worked for the Tampa Yacht 
and Country Club with Herbert 
Carrington, Sr., he became a film edi- 

pene arret Rra tor in the 1950s. He married in Dade 
County in June 1963. Hewitt D. Ferrell died in Dade County, Florida, on 
August 25, 1971.” 
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dents remain unidentified, an important exception exists in the 

case of Marcellus Fleming. A Virginian by birth, Fleming was 
born about 1812. Eventually he was transported to Alabama where he 
was held in slavery by a wealthy planter. Afflicted with asthma, Fleming 
was permitted by his concerned owner to accompany Martin Cunningham 
when the prominent white pioneer moved to Hillsborough County in the 
fall of 1846. Whether Cunningham purchased Fleming or else was given 
the man is not known.'*° 

Little else is known about Fleming prior to emancipation, but several 
facts concerning him survived from the period thereafter. Probably after 
a longtime relationship during which the slave code did not permit them 
to marry, Diane and Marcellus Fleming officially wed at Tampa on August 
23, 1866. With the beginning of Congressional Reconstruction the 
following year, Fleming adhered to the Republican party and joined 
likeminded individuals in August 1867 to petition for the appointment 
of a racially integrated Republican government for Tampa and 
Hillsborough County. Seemingly, Diane died prior to 1870. At that time, 
censustakers found Marcellus residing without her in the home of 
Edward P. Grant, a white merchant. They listed Fleming as a job 
worker.'*! 

Marcellus Fleming remained at Tampa through the 1870s, but his life 
ended shortly thereafter. He was found dead on the morning of February 
6, 1880, sitting in a chair in the door of his home. “The politeness of 
Marcellus won him many friends,” an obituary noted, “and the decease 
will be regretted by all who knew him.”!® 


: Ithough most of Tampa’s pre-Civil War African American resi- 


Children of Marcellus and Diane Fleming 
Available records fail to disclose the names of any survivors. One pos- 


sibility arises, though, with the following notice that appeared in the Tmpa 
Morning Tribune on Tuesday, September 23, 1902: 
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Raleigh Fleming (col.), aged 38, a well-known tailor, was stricken 
with heart disease at his shop Sunday afternoon and died in a few hours. 
The remains were embalmed by Undertaker Medlin, and are awaiting 
the arrival of relatives from Jacksonville.'* 
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eter Ford’s descendants can trace their family’s arrival at Tampa to 
Pe: mid-1850s and the turmoil of the Third Seminole or Billy Bow- 

legs War. Born in Georgia about 1823, Peter by the 1850s was the 
slave of Dr. John P. Crichton, who relocated from Georgia to Brooksville 
following marriage to a Florida woman. Then, in 1856 with raiding par- 
ties threatening Hernando County, he transferred his family and slaves to 
Tampa. By 1860 Dr. Crichton held the position of mayor, and he also 
could claim the town’s largest slaveholding. The Civil War’s end in 1865 
freed Peter along with Crichton’s other bondsmen. Within two years he 
was joining with likeminded freedmen to demand Republican control of 
local government, and in 1870 he joined the ranks of the Tampa milita 
company. Also, Ford acted to secure his family. The first step came on 
August 23, 1866, when, pursuant to new laws, he married his longtime 
wife Maria Louisa Ford in an official ceremony.'** 

The Fords established their household about 1868 on a farm near Cork. 
The property, which the Ford’s purchased, lay close to the Adam Holloman 
and Sampson Forrester places.'* In addition to his general responsibili- 
ties on the farm, Peter made extra money by supplying poultry to Tampans. 
An 1882 report concerning the business reflected well on him: 


A colored man named Peter Ford brought in and sold to one of 
our merchants last week a lot of chickens which the buyer received 
without counting. A few days afterward Peter returned and paid the 
merchant the price of one chicken, as he had discovered in the mean- 
time that he lacked one of having brought in as many as he thought. 
We give this only as a sample of the honesty of the colored farmers of 
this County, and not as something to be wondered at.'* 


Although Peter Ford’s reputation and farming interests grew in the 
1870s and early 1880s, his family situation involved loss and challenges. 
First, prior to 1880 Maria Louisa passed away, leaving Peter to tend to his 
growing children. In the circumstances, he remarried. The ceremony came 
on June 4, 1881, and the identity of the bride suggested Peter’s local promi- 
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nence. She was sixteen-year-old Nellie Forrester, daughter of Thomas 
Forrester and, perhaps more importantly, granddaughter of well-to-do 
farmer and one-time army guide Sampson Forrester and his wife Rose 
(see Index).'®’ 

As it turned out, Peter’s problems were far from over. Given the age 
difference between the spouses, troubles naturally followed. The couple 
soon shared a child, son Willie, but by 1885 they had divorced amid alle- 
gations that Willie’s father was a man other than Peter. Presumably heart- 
broken, Peter spent his remaining years alone on the farm. He died there 
on December 26, 1892. The administrator of his estate Adam Holloman 
strove to mediate the resulting property dispute between the children of 
Peter’s first marriage and Nellie Ford. In the years that followed, Nellie 
remained in Tampa. She adhered closer to St. Paul AME Church and 
became one of its mainstays. She died at Tampa on June 28, 1950, and is 
buried at Woodlawn Cemetery beside her son.'** 


Children of Peter Ford and Maria Louisa Ford 


1. Sally, a daughter born in Florida during February 1863. 

2. Samuel, a son born in Hillsborough County on December 25, 1873. 
He married Ada in 1897. 

3. Margaret, a daughter born in Florida. She married 
Johnson. 

4. Maria, a daughter born in Florida. She married 
Kimming (?). 

5. Kitty, a daughter born in Florida. She married 


Child of Peter Ford and Nellie Forrester Ford 


William Edward (“Willie”) Ford was born in Hillsborough County 
during 1882. A cook, he remained single and at Tampa until his death on 
January 18, 1921.!° 
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Forrester 


Hillsborough County whose name has earned the greatest renown. 

He was born sometime between March 1, 1786, and December 
1800 at Forrester’s Point on Florida’s St. Johns River. By the time of the 
Second Seminole War’s outbreak in December 1835, Sampson was the 
slave of Indian Agent and land developer Gad Humphreys. In the 
conflict’s opening stages he was captured by the Indians. He fought with 
Osceola and remained a combatant until late 1837. Afterward, he served 
the United States Army as a guide and interpreter. On April 30, 1840, at 
Fort Brooke (now Tampa), General Zachary Taylor granted Sampson his 
freedom."”! 

From the Second Seminole War’s later stages through the Civil War, 
Forrester profited from services provided to the United States govern- 
ment. He interpreted for the officers at Fort Brooke, living on the garrison’s 
grounds. During the mid-1840s, he purchased his wife Rose Bennet, who 
had been the slave of William H. Kendrick. She had been born in Florida 
about 1830. Kendrick later told of Sampson’s romantic attachment. 
“Samson was a fine-looking fellow, and fell in love with my wife’s maid, 
Rose, a beautiful colored girl (by the way, the most beautiful colored girl 
I ever saw),” he explained. “His love was reciprocated, and I allowed them 
to marry,” Kendrick continued. “Some time afterwards he proposed to 
me to purchase her. I told him I would not sell her to him unless she 
would consent, and to my astonishment when I told her of Samson’s propo- 
sition, and asked her if she was willing to be sold, she burst out crying and 
said, ‘yes sir, only to my husband.’”!” 

Following the Third Seminole War’s end in 1858, authorities closed 
Fort Brooke, and Sampson moved with Rose to Key West. They lived 
there comfortably until the Civil War’s end. The couple wed formally at 
Key West on August 21, 1866. Sometime prior to 1870, they returned to 
Hillsborough County. Sampson purchased a farm on Holloman’s Branch 
at Simmons Hammock near Lake Thonotosassa. It was described as the 
East 1/2 of the Southeast 1/4, Section 25, Township 27 South, Range 20 
East. On it he planted an orange grove that soon became the pride of the 


G ampson Forrester clearly stands as the African American pioneer of 
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county. “Sampson Forrester living near Thonotosassa has an orange tree 
5 years old from the seed,” reported the Tampa Sunland Tribune in 1882, 
“that has 300 oranges on it.” The report added, “Who can beat it!”"”® 

After two decades back in Hillsborough, Sampson’s life finally ended. 
He apparently had suffered a stroke about 1886. “During the past two 
years his mind has been steadily deserting him,” a visitor recorded in April 
1888, “until now his past, with his vast store of adventure and historic 
incidents, has faded from his memory.” Forrester died at home on No- 
vember 29, 1888. “This community has lost one of the oldest settlers in 
his death,” a neighbor informed the Tampa Journal, “and many are the 
expression of sympathy for his wife, known as ‘Aunt Rose.” As a “consis- 
tent member” of the AME Zion church, Sampson’s funeral services were 
presided over by his friend the Reverend Joseph Sexton. Hazel Orsley 
recalled hearing as a young woman the story of Sampson’s funeral proces- 
sion. “When he died,” she related, “they had to take his body a long way, 
and everyone pulled to the side of the road and bowed to him.”!”* 

Rose Forrester outlived her husband by about one decade. She re- 
mained at the farm well into the 1890s. For a time, she increased her 
efforts on behalf of the AMEZ Church, serving during 1892, for example, 
as vice president of its South Florida Conference’s Home Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. An event that occurred, reportedly, in 1901 (but that may 
have occurred ten years earlier following the 1887 yellow fever epidemic) 
illustrated the respect that the community afforded to her. It concerned 
the white family of Preston and Eliza Bailey Randall and was related by 
Martha M. Parr. The story went as follows: 


Though they escaped the yellow fever, it was only a few years later, 
in 1901, that young Ariminthia (Artie) [Randall] was awakened by her 
father in the middle of the night. Her mother had been taken seri- 
ously ill and Artie was sent to summons “Auntie Rose,” a Negro lady 
who was their nearest neighbor. The child made a terrifying run three 
miles through dark woods populated by panthers, bears and snakes. 
She brought Auntie Rose to tend to her mother, but Eliza succumbed 
to the unknown illness before morning.'” 


Seemingly, Rose Bennet Forrester died about 1897-1898 or else soon 


afterward, leaving her property to her granddaughter Nellie Forrester 
Ford.!%° 
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Children of Sampson Forrester 
or Sampson and Rose Bennet Forrester 


1. Thomas, a son born in Florida about 1843 or 1844. He entered into 
a marital union with Hester (or Hettie) Marshal by 1864. The couple 
married formally at Key West on January 11, 1874. He remarried to Rosa 
Crooper at Key West on September 29, 1890. Thomas Forrester died at 
Key West on December 14, 1890, and his wife Rosa Crooper Forrester 
followed on October 20, 1918. Children of Thomas and Hester Marshal 
Forrester included: 

a. Nellie, a daughter born at Key West on July 7, 1865. She mar- 
ried in Hillsborough County on June 4, 1881, to Peter Ford (see Index). 
Nellie Forrester Ford died at Tampa on June 27, 1950, and is buried at 
Woodlawn Cemetery.!” 

b. Cornelia, a daughter born at Key West during 1867. 

c. Fanny, a daughter born at Key West during March 1870. 

2. Samuel, a son born at Key West in October 1848. He married Hettie 
Kinslow in Hillsborough County on August 21, 1869. She had been born 
in Florida about 1852. Samuel apparently served as a city councilman at 
Cedar Key during 1876-1877 and, likely, died at Jacksonville on October 
14, 1930.1 
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Glover 


vailable evidence points to the arrival of the Glover family in 
Are just after the Civil War’s close. Its members had reached 
illsborough County by late 1875, although tradition suggests a 
date one or two years earlier. In any event, family head William Glover 
had been born in South Carolina about 1814. His wife Eliza had been 
born in South Carolina, as well, about 1831. In Hillsborough County, the 
couple settled at Bealsville, below Plant City. Their forty-acre homestead 
was described as the Southeast 1/4 of the Southeast 1/4, Section 27, Town- 
ship 29 South, Range 22 East.'” 

At Bealsville, the Glovers flourished. They planted orange trees and 
engaged in subsistence farming. Mostly, they would be remembered for 
their devotion to education. “In 1868 residents founded Antioch Baptist 
Church, and soon after, William Glover brought in the first school 
teacher,” explained Ethel Glover in 1974. “The school started about 1878,” 


William and Eliza Glover. 
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she continued in a later interview. “That’s when William Glover went up 
to Sanford and got one of his sons-in-law to come down and be the first 
teacher.” The results spoke for themselves. “When I was a child,” Mrs. 
Glover added, “everybody could read and write.”?” 

The Glovers lived to see the fine results of their commitment to edu- 
cation in the lives of their children. William apparently died in 
Hillsborough County during 1894. Eliza survived the century, passing 
away about 1908.7! 


Children of William and Eliza Glover 


1. Charles, a son born in South Carolina during 1859. He married 
Caroline Prince in Polk County on October 20, 1878. The children of 
Charles and Caroline Glover included: 

a. Milton, a son born in Hillsborough County on April 7, 1879. He 
married in the county on September 28, 1900, to Rosa Williams, daugh- 
ter of Andrew A. Williams (see Index). 

b. Jessie, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1881. 

c. Flossie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1883. 

2. Melissa, a daughter born in Georgia during January 1862. She mar- 
ried Newton Simmons in Hillsborough County on April 17, 1880. The 
children of Newton and Melissa Simmons included: 

a. Allie, a son born in Hillsborough County during January 1881. 

b. Cornelia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during De- 
cember 1883. 

c. Benjamin, a son born in Hillsborugh County during September 
1888. 

d. Rosa, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during August 
1891. She married in the county on April 16, 1913, to W. N. Williams. 

e. Dan, a son born in the Hillsborough County during July 1898. 

3. Lucinda, a daughter born in South Carolina during 1864. She mar- 
ried in Polk County on October 16, 1886, to George Goodson. 

4, Nancy, a daughter born in Florida, during 1868. She married 
Shephard Reuben in Hillsborough County on January 15, 1885. 

5. Betsey or Betty, a daughter born in Florida, during 1870. She mar- 
ried Aaron Hardy in Hillsborough County on April 15, 1886. 

6. Munroe, a son born in Florida, during 1872. 

7. William Benjamin, a son born in Florida during 1873. He married 
Mahulda A. McKinney in Hillsborough County on October 11, 1893. He 
remarried to Lessie Dexter in the county on June 6, 1902. He married for 
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a third time on June 8, 1914, to Leela Davis. William Benjamin Glover 
died in Hillsborough County on May 9, 1945. 
8. Mary Ann, a daughter born in Florida during February 1875. She 
married Charles Allen in Hillsborough County on September 6, 1894. 
9, Emmaline, a daughter born in Hillsborough County on January 6, 
1877. She married in the county to Andrew A. Williams on May 19, 1892 
(see Index). Emmaline Glover Williams died during January 1949.2” 


Mary Ann Glover Allen with her son Lewis Allen. 
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Goins or Goings 


well as in Hernando and Hillsborough Counties. Stephen Harvell, 

the son of Anthony and Patsy Goins, related the story of their com- 
ing to Florida. The former slave, who had been born in Alachua County 
during 1840, recalled, in part: 


Te Goins (or Goings) family can claim pioneer status in Alachua, as 


My mother came from South Carolina. They used to buy colored 
folks over there and bring them here. People in Florida bought the 
slaves in North and South Carolinas, and brought them to Florida. 
They brought my mother to Florida at 13 years old. She married in 
Florida. My father was brought from Issis, Mississippi, both young 
folks. They married when old enough and I was the only one from 
them two. We came to Tampa in 1856 and stayed there for two years.” 


Although it is known that Stephen Harvell’s owner was cattleman James 
Lanier, the identity of Anthony and Patsy Goins owner remains obscure. 
In fact, Anthony Goins next comes to view on the public record in 1866 
as a resident of Hernando County. He registered to vote there on August 
20, 1867, and appears three years later on the census as a widower living 
alone. Seemingly, he had entered into a second marriage to an individual 
whose name is not available. On nearby farms young men named Charles 
and Joseph Goins were living and working, and they likely were his sons. 
Not far away resided Samuel Goins (born in Georgia about 1810), who 
possibly was a brother to Anthony.” 

Anthony Goins’s relocation to Hillsborough County came before Sep- 
tember 1877, possibly as a result of racial violence. He chose for his home- 
stead land described as the Southeast 1/4 of the Northeast 1/4 and the 
East 1/2 of the Southeast 1/4, Section 13, Township 28 South, Range 19 
East. The 120-acre parcel lay less than ten miles northeast of Tampa near 
the Hillsborough River and the farms of Charles Brown and Andrew Jack- 
son. “I have a dwelling & outhouses,” he reported in February 1883. “Land 
cleared & fenced[—]Orange trees[—]Value $500.” Title to the property 
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was granted to Goins by the United States government in October 1884. 
He had been ailing, though, and may already have died. Mention of him 
does not thereafter appear in local records.” 


Child of Anthony and Patsy Goins 


As his words quoted above indicate, Stephen Harvell was the only 
known child of Anthony and Patsy Goins. He was born in Alachua County 
on February 2, 1840, and died at Tampa on September 17, 1938 (see In- 
dex).2% 


Children of Anthony Goins and His Second Wife 


1. Charles, a son (?) born in Florida about 1854. 

2. Joseph, a son (?) born in Florida about 1857. He relocated from 
Hernando County to Tampa before 1880. By 1883 he owned a sixteen 
acre parcel near his father that was described as part of the Northwest 
1\4, Section 14, Township 29 South, Range 18 East. Two years later Jo- 
seph had turned his attention to duties as a cook in Tampa. He died there 
on March 1, 1913. Whether he married and had children is not known.” 
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Golson or Gholson 


or Goldston) arrived in Florida soon after the Civil War’s begin- 

ning. Both had lived their lives in Georgia, with family tradition 
suggesting that they had resided near Atlanta. Bob had been born about 
1840, with Betsie coming into the world apparently during May 1847. A 
Peter Goldston, born in Virginia about 1800, may have been Robert’s 
father. Peter was living in Hernando County by 1866 and at Tampa by 
1870. He married in Hillsborough on November 21, 1870, to Lucy Neal.” 

Hillsborough County records note the presence of Robert and Eliza- 
beth by 1866. According to Florida law, they formally married in the county 
on September 14, 1866, noting that they had “lived together as husband 
and wife for the past 5 years.” The couple likely already had claimed a 
home at Seffner. On April 14, 1874, they purchased a tract there described 
as the Southwest 1/4 of the Southeast 1/4, Section 10, Township 29 South, 
Range 20 East. Tax records from 1883 recorded them as owning a ten- 
acre tract nearby worth $400. It was described as lying in the North 1/2 
of the Northeast 1/4, Section 10, Township 29 South, Range 20 East. At 
Seffner, they farmed and Robert practiced his trade as a blacksmith and 
casket maker.’” 

At Seffner, the Golsons gained a reputation for their generosity and 
kindness. An example arose in 1872, when their white neighbors’ home 
burned. A daughter of the family, Kate Barnwell Williams, recalled: “Ev- 
erything we had got burned except two featherbeds and a few other things. 
So we were left flat. Father never even had pants, shirt, shoes or a hat. So 
a negro man, Bob Golson, seen the fire and came over to help, but we 
could do nothing as we had no water.” Thereafter, the Golsons loaned W. 
K. Barnwell clothing and otherwise assisted the family through their hard 
times.!° 

The Golsons remained as respected residents in east Hillsborough 
County until their deaths. Robert apparently passed away in early or mid- 
1908. Elizabeth remarried in Hillsborough County on January 28, 1911, 
to Henry Moore. She passed away in the county during 1917.7”! 


Ree and Elizabeth Stanford Golson (sometimes spelled Gholson 
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Children of Robert and Elizabeth Stanford Golson 


1. Fanny Viola, a daughter born in Florida in 1862. She married Charlie 
Riley in Hillsborough County on March 25, 1896. She died prior to Sep- 
tember 1908, apparently at Kissimmee. 

2, Edwin P., a son born in Florida in September 1864. He married 
Gracie Kinslow in Hillsborough County on August 15, 1892 (see Index). 
Gracie Kinslow Golson died at Seffner on June 26, 1902. Edwin remar- 
ried to Frances Mills on June 22, 1908. 

3. Emma J., a daughter born in Hillsborough County in 1866. She 
married Len Thomas in Hillsborough County on May 20, 1884, and re- 
married to J. William Wiley on March 27, 1890. 

4. Adeline, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in 1868. She 
married George Grant in Hillsborough County on June 11, 1889. Adeline 
Golson Grant died after 1892 and prior to 1900. 

5. Sarah E., a daughter born in Hillsborough County in 1869. Died in 
infancy? 

6. Tom H., a son born in Hillsborough County during 1871. In Sep- 
tember 1923, Tom remained alive and was living at St. Augustine. 

7. Lucy, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in July 1872. She 
married Adick Green in Hillsborough County on August 30, 1893. Lucy 
Golson Green died prior to September 1908. 

8. Harriet or Hattie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in 1876. 
She married Colyer and had died prior to September 1923. 

9. James, a son born in Hillsborough County in 1878. Died in infancy? 

10. Alice Florence, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in De- 
cember 1879. She married B. J. House in Hillsborough County on De- 
cember 24, 1900, and remarried to James H. Morris on November 28, 
1903. Alice Golson Morris died on May 21, 1972, and is buried at Shady 
Grove Cemetery, ‘Tampa. 

11. Blanche, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in February 
1882. Died in infancy? 

12. George, a son born in Hillsborough County in May 1886. Died in 
infancy? 

13. Lidia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in May 1886. She 
married Henry Williams and had passed away prior to September 1923. 

14. W. Robert, a son born in Hillsborough County on April 17, 1890. 
He died unmarried on February 12, 1907. 

15. Bessie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in December 1891. 
She died prior to September 1908.7” 
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ingo and Mary Johnson Grant numbered among Tampa’s few 
Wie American families in the immediate post-Civil War 

era. Mingo had been born in Georgia about 1837. Mary A. T. 
Johnson (or Johnston) also came from Georgia. She was born about 1839. 
Some evidence suggests that they arrived in Florida from Mississippi. 
When the couple legally wed at Tampa on September 9, 1866, it was said 
that they had “lived together for some time.” Mingo worked at the town 
as a laborer, perhaps also as a carpenter, and grazed cattle. His registered 
brand was “M.G.” Mingo actively involved himself in Republican poli- 
tics, insisting on appointment of some black local officials as early as 1867. 
In 1870 he joined others in forming a local militia company. On July 7, 
1880, the couple purchased a homesite near today’s downtown section 
from homesteader John Mathews. For $15 they received a building lot in 
Lot 2, Section 13, Township 29 South, Range 18 East. Mingo lived in his 
new home less than eight years, passing away on January 24, 1888. Mary 
survived her husband but died prior to December 1893.2 


Child of Mingo Grant and Mary Johnson Grant 


Mingo and Mary Grant had only one child. George W. T: Grant was 
born during February 1866 at Tampa. Educated in local schools, he mar- 
ried Adeline Golson (Goldson), daughter of Robert and Elizabeth Golson, 
in Hillsborough County on June 11, 1889. (see Index). George remained 
in Tampa, working as a carpenter. The couple lived, at least for a time, at 
2311 6th Avenue. Adeline died prior to 1900. George passed away at Tampa 
on November 21, 1913. Children of George Grant and Adeline Golson 
Grant included: 

1. Zipper (Zipprer?), a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 
August 1889. 

2. Virginia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during July 1891. 

3. Armantha, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during June 
1892. 

4. Rintha, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during April 
1893.24 
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Hall 


frican Americans literally helped to build Florida’s cities in the 
Ax of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, and the 

details of John Robert Hall’s life help greatly to illustrate the point 
insofar as ‘Tampa is concerned. Hall’s life began far from Florida at Port 
Gibson, Mississippi, where he was born in May 1869 (his death certificate 
indicates March 4, 1878) to John R. and Mary Louise Hall. “He moved to 
Cedar Keys at an early age,” an obituary explained further, “coming later 
to Tampa where he lived until death claimed him.” At some location in 
Florida during 1893, Hall married Cora, who was born in Florida during 
July 1872 but whose father also came from Mississippi.”” 

Upon his arrival at Tampa about 1897, John began working at Port 
Tampa as a skilled laborer and stevedore. Soon, his work took him in a 
different direction. “He was one of the best pile drivers in the South,” 
one account noted. “For a number of years he worked for the Atlantic 
Coast Line Construction Department,” it continued. “Later he worked 
for Edwards Construction Company, going from there to the Bay Dredg- 
ing Company where he was employed for [30] years.” The account con- 
cluded, “He drove pilings under a number of bridges and buildings in 
Tampa and throughout Florida.” Journalist and one-time ‘Tampa mayor 
Donald B. McKay added, “Big John Hall . . . was the foreman of pile 
drivers in building the Polk Street railway bridge and many of the wharves 
on the river.””!° 

During the Depression years of the 1930s, a local researcher for the 
Federal Writers’ Project interviewed Hall and several of his close associ- 
ates. Viola B. Muse’s 1936 report offers fascinating details of Hall’s ca- 
reer: 

Several of Tampa’s well known large structures stand today as evi- 
dence of the knowledge and ability of a Negro citizen who, until a few 
years ago, lived and worked in the city, and who for thirty years was 
foreman and consultant of one of the largest building construction 
firms in South Florida. 

One of the first contributions of Hall to Tampa’s permanent archi- 
tecture was the laying of the foundation on which was erected the 
Lafayette Street Bridge. This task was rendered particularly difficult 
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because of the peculiar shifting alluvial formation of the ‘Tampa sands. 
This was accomplished in 1912. 

The Garcia Street Bridge was another structure in which the work 
of Hall played a large part. On this job Hall was the foreman to whom 
the reading of the blueprints was entrusted, and all of the dozens of 
men employed on the enterprise followed directions laid down by the 
gifted builder. 

The Citizen’s Bank Building, a twelve-story steel-and-brick struc- 
ture at the corner of Franklin and Zack Streets, stands on another of 
the foundations laid by Hall. This job is said to have presented innu- 
merable difficulties to the men who attempted the foundation-laying 
before Hall took charge of it. In fact, some accounts state that more 
than $100,000 was spent in futile efforts to anchor the underpinnings 
of the building before Hall was called in. 

Hall is said to have completed the foundation in the period of a 
few weeks, with a total additional cost of about ten thousand dollars, 
which included the wage of the men who worked under his foreman- 
ship. This was in 1914. 

One of the most recent of Hall’s achievements is outside of ‘Tampa, 
in Fort Myers. Here Hall supervised the laying of the foundation for 
the great Edison Memorial Bridge across the Caloosahatchee River. 

In laying the foundation for this bridge, Hall used a crew of eleven 
men to lay the pilings for the 128 spans of the structure. This job was 
accomplished in the phenomenal time of 128 days, or exactly one span 
per day. Such a feat, for a crew of men of this size, is said to be un- 
equaled. The bridge was built in 1926. 

Hall’s knowledge of construction was “picked up” in his nearly half 
a century of construction work in this state. He is seventy years old, 
has worked in his field since early manhood; most of this time has 
been spent as foreman of a large South Florida construction company 
with headquarters in Tampa. Hall’s school training was elementary; 
he left school to begin practical work in building. 

His early life includes such activities as stevedoring; he was in charge 
of a gang of stevedores who “loaded” two famous American generals 
and their troops and supplies on boats for Cuba during the Spanish- 
American war; he became Head Stevedore for the Federal forces dur- 
ing the war.?!” 


Despite his heavy work schedule, John and Cora Hall involved them- 
selves deeply in community affairs. They belonged to Tyer Temple Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and both enjoyed Masonic associations as well as 
other community service activities. He belonged to and served as an of- 
ficer of B. W. Wiley Lodge No. 317, F&AM, as well as Jerusalem No. 11 
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A 1906 photograph of B. W. Wiley Lodge No. 3 


Harem Temple of Mystic Shrine. He achieved the status of a 33rd degree 
Mason. She helped to organize Golden Rule Chapter No. 91, Order of 
Eastern Star and served it as an officer. John Hall involved himself also in 
politics, acting as an officer of the Hillsborough County Republican party 
and as delegate to various state and regional conventions. They main- 
tained their residence at 2609 Durham Street.’ 

The Hall family fared well at Tampa into the 1920s before time began 
to take its toll. Cora survived into the 1920s, but then passed away during 
1926. John remarried on October 10, 1927, to Carrie Belle Williams, the 
daughter of James and Martha Murray. She had been born December 17, 
1885, at Macon, Georgia. Carrie also involved herself in Masonic work, 
eventually serving for twenty-seven years as worshipful master of Adah’s 
Chapter No. 11, OES, and as a member and officer of numerous other 
civic and sororal organizations. John R. Hall lived for two decades fol- 
lowing the marriage, passing away at Tampa on July 14, 1946. Carrie Belle 
Hall survived her husband by fourteen years. She died at Tampa on April 
14, 1960. They are buried at Memorial Park, Tampa.”!” 


Children of fobn Robert Hall and Cora Hall 


1. Julia, a daughter born in Florida during April 1895. 

2. Beatrice E., a daughter born in South Carolina on March 15, 1897. 
She married Lee Dampier at Tampa on September 20, 1917. Beatrice 
Hall died in Hillsborough County on December 10, 1984. 
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3. John RobertJr., a son born in Tampa during 1907. At the time of his 
mother’s death John Robert Hall Jr., and his wife Etta Hall were living in 
Lynchburg, Virginia. A John R. Hall died in Okeechobee County on May 
13, 1980.79 


Stepchild of Fohn Robert Hall 
and Daughter of Carrie Belle Williams Hall 


Carrie Belle Williams Hall brought to her marriage with John Robert 
Hall a daughter named Carrie Belle Williams. She had been born on April 
20, 1903. Carrie Belle Williams Houdtin Harris died in Hillsborough 
County on June 26, 1979.77! 
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J s already seen in Sarah Evans’s case, the Mack Hamilton family 


enjoyed connections with any number of other area pioneers fami- 

lies. Mack Hamilton was born in South Carolina about 1824 (one 
source says January 22, 1833). In Florida by the early 1850s, he met and 
married Fannie Starke, daughter of Katie Starke (see Starke). Fannie also 
had been born in South Carolina, about 1835. Their location immedi- 
ately prior to the Civil War is not known with certainty, but they were 
living in Marion County by 1865. The availability of free government 
land drew the Hamiltons to Hillsborough County, along with Katie Starke 
and Sarah Evans, in late 1869 or early 1870. On December 1, 1870, Mack 
claimed a 120-acre homestead near Cork (formerly Simmons Hammock). 
It was described as the North 1/2 of the Southwest 1/4, Section 26, and 
the Northeast 1/4 of the Southeast 1/4, Section 27, Township 28 South, 
Range 20 East. On the land he erected a twenty foot by twenty foot cabin, 
plus a sugar house, smoke house, and kitchen. Having farmed a portion as 
required by law, he received title to the property in due course on June 
24, 1878.2” 

Mack and Fannie Hamilton prospered on their east Hillsborough 
County farm. In addition to growing citrus and other crops, Mack grazed 
cattle. His brand, appropriately, carried his initials “M.H.” Mack sup- 
ported the Republican party in local politics. He served on the county 
grand jury as late as 1886 and also stood in the ranks of the local militia 
company (organized August 1870). They belonged to the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion church, and in 1878 Mack joined the board of trust- 
ees of Tampa’s Mt. Sinai congregation. They encouraged their children 
to obtain quality educations. Two of their daughters, Catherine and Lilla, 
would become leading teachers in Hillsborough County schools for Afri- 
can American children. Mack passed away in Hillsborough County on 
November 15, 1890. If Fannie remained alive, she died prior to 1900.” 


Children of Mack Hamilton and Fannie Starke Hamilton 


1. Catherine, a daughter born during 1853 or 1854. Never marrying, 
Catherine Hamilton died at Tampa on February 8, 1940. 
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2. Pierce L., a son born during 1856. He married Ethel Jenkins in 
Hillsborough County on August 14, 1900. In the 1880s and 1890s, Pierce 
operated the Hamilton Brothers Grocery and Saloon with his brother 
Nicholas. It was located at 15 Nebraska Avenue, Tampa. 

3. Wade, a son born May 20, 1858. He died in Hillsborough County 
on April 4, 1885. 

4. Frank, a son born June 7, 1860. He died in Hillsborough County on 
July 30, 1909. 

5. Nicholas P., a son born during 1861. 

6. Belton, a son born during 1864. 

7. James or Jimmy, a son born during 1865. He married Laura A. 
Blakely, daughter of Stephen and Julia Blakely, in Hillsborough County 
on March 2, 1897 (see Index). Laura A. Hamilton died at Seffner on July 
10, 1932. 

8. Sallie or Lilla, a daughter born during 1868. Lilla became a leading 
teacher and force for education in Hillsborough County’s black commu- 
nity. 

9, Barbara, a daughter born during 1870. She married Rollie Allen in 
Hillsborough County on December 15, 1891. 

10. Frances or Fannie, a daughter born in 1873. She married Richard 
Clemons in Hillsborough County on August 29, 1899.74 
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Richard Hamilton or 
Hambleton 


about 1835. Possibly, he came to Florida as the slave of either 
George or James Hamilton, brothers who arrived in eastern 
Hillsborough County from Thomas County, Georgia, in the early-to- 
mid 1840s. George Hamilton settled southeast of today’s Plant City near 
the current Hillsborough-Polk County line. James homesteaded further 
to the east in Polk. When emancipation arrived in 1865, the Hamilton 
slaves dispersed. Baptist minister Sam C. Craft, who spent most of the 
war years at Bartow, explained. “We advised them all to make the very 
best arrangements they could with their former owners to secure for them- 
selves and families permanent homes,” he recorded, “and not a single 
one, that we know of could be induced to enter into any arrangements to 
remain at their ‘old homes.””””° 
Richard Hamilton may have been drawn to Hillsborough County be- 
cause friends and, perhaps, relations made their home there. Mack 
Hamilton prospered on a 120-acre homestead near Cork (see Index). A 
man named Charles Hamilton appeared on the county’s 1867 tax list, while 
James Hamilton’s slave Henry Hamilton had arrived at Tampa shortly 
after the peace only to find dispair and death.’ Minister Craft, from a 
perspective common to many white Baptists of the time, related Henry’s 
story: 

Henry was one of the very best members of the colored popula- 
tion. We had known him well while a slave as an honest and faithful 
boy, and... hada high degree of moral stability .. . and he has seemed 
since his emancipation extremely desirous to establish a character for 
honesty and industry, and doubtless if he had continued in health he 
would soon have firmly established himself in the confidence of all. 
But, several months past he was struck down by disease, and since has 
been unable to make anything to support himself and family. As we 
often passed his house, we frequently would stop and inquire of his 
health &c., and generally found him exceedingly low spirited, brood- 


)\ native Georgian, Richard Hamilton (or Hambleton) was born 
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ing over the idea of inevitable suffering for himself and family, to whom 
he was most devotedly attached. The idea therefore of seeing them 
suffer, in connection with his disease, doubtless overbalanced his mind, 
and drove him to adopt the expedient of drowning himself.” Henry 
Hamilton carried through with his plan on Sunday morning, July 15, 
1866.”” 


As had Henry Hamilton, Richard Hamilton appears to have resided at 
Tampa in early 1866. At least two prominent Tampa merchants later would 
insist that they had known him since that time. Soon, though, he de- 
parted for Manatee (now Charlotte) County. Richard settled near Char- 
lotte Harbor at Fort Winder later the same year, where former Union 
officer Nathan H. DeCoster, who had visited Tampa previously, had 
opened a store. Hamilton worked for DeCoster for a time, but late in the 
year relocated to Hernando County. That sojourn proved shortlived, as 
well, and by 1868 he once again called the Fort Winder area home. Dur- 
ing the following years Hamilton hunted cattle, served as a Manatee 
County juror, and supported Republican candidates for office. He had 
married, as well. Hannah Hamilton had been born in Florida in 1843.?28 

The fact that vigilante violence with racial overtones flared in Mana- 
tee County in the late 1860s and early 1870s may have combined with 
other factors to compel Hamilton’s decision to move to Hillsborough 
during the early 1870s. During the summer of 1871, for example, Hamilton 
witnessed the whipping of Manatee’s black voter registrar John Lomans. 
Another problem of a different nature may have arisen the next year. Ri- 
chard and Hannah had a second son in 1872, and Hannah may have died 
in childbirth or succumbed shortly thereafter. From whatever cause, in 
the spring of 1873 Hamilton had departed Manatee. He claimed a home- 
stead on the eastern banks of the Hillsborough River north of Tampa’s 
corporate limits of the time. The eighty-acre tract, which ran northward 
from a point slightly north of today’s Columbus Drive, was described as 
Lots 5 and 6, Section 11, Township 29 South, Range 18 East (see map in 
Brown, Tampa In Civil War and Reconstruction, 165).”° 

Despite his earlier wanderings, Richard Hamilton now put down roots. 
He remarried in 1878 or before to Henrietta Hamilton. Over time the 
couple sold parcels of their homestead, to which the government deeded 
them title in 1878. That year, they purchased lots eight and ten in Mugge’s 
subdivision of Tampa for a town home. With the town’s growth following 
the arrival of Henry Plant’s railroad in 1884, they rebuilt their Tampa 
home on a larger scale by early 1886. Richard remained in the commu- 
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nity as of 1891. The date and place of his death and of his wife are not 
known, although census records suggest that the events occurred prior to 
1900.23" 


Children of Richard and Hannah Hamilton 


1. Thomas, a son born in 1868 in Manatee County. 
2. Richard Jr., a son born in 1872 in Manatee County.”! 
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Harvell or Harvill — 


who came to the county in 1856 as a slave of James Lanier. Harvell 


Te Harvell family owes its Hillsborough origins to Stephen Harvell, 


explained his own origins in a 1937 interview. “[I] was born Feb. 2, 
1840, in Alachua County, between Micanopy and the plantation that is 
now Gainesville on the north side of the prairie called Payne’s [Prairie],” 
he declared. “My mother [Patsy] came from South Carolina,” the elderly 
man continued. “They brought my mother to Florida at 13 years old. She 


Stephen Harvell. 


married in Florida.” Harvell added: “My father 
[Tony Goins] was brought from Issis, Mississippi, 
both young folks [see Index]. They married when 
old enough and I was the only one from them 
two.”232 

The Laniers brought Harvell to Hillsborough 
County in the midst of the Third Seminole War of 
1855-1858. Stephen remained in Tampa for two 
years until the conflict’s end, then he was relocated 
to the Lanier place northeast of today’s Plant City. 
“I used to be in the woods horseback two or three 
weeks at a time for the man raised stock,” Harvell 
commented. “I kept his stock mostly.” Following 
the Civil War’s conclusion, the freedman decided 
to remain in Hillsborough County to farm. In the 
late 1860s, he claimed eighty acres of land near 
Mango. The homestead was described as the 
Southwest 1/4 of the Southeast 1/4 and the 
Southeast 1/4 of the Southwest 1/4, Section 22, 
Township 28 South, Range 20 East. There Stephen 
grew vegetable crops and set out an orange grove. 
He supported the Republican party and, in the fall 
of 1879, sat as a member of the Hillsborough 
County grand jury. At the decade’s beginning, he 
had joined with others to organize Tampa’s first 
black militia company.’*? 
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At the Mango homestead, the Harvell family grew and matured. 
Stephen had maintained his pre-Civil War marriage to Jennie (some 
records refer to her as Christina) Harvell who had been born in Florida 
about 1842. The wed formally in Hillsborough on September 26, 1866. 
Jennie Harvell died about 1897, and Stephen remarried to Cynthia Ann 
White on June 22, 1898. Stephen Harvell survived as a farmer until 1932. 
He then relocated to Tampa, where he died on September 17, 1938. The 
date and place of Cynthia Ann White Harvell’s death are not known.”** 


Children of Stephen and Christina Harvell 


1. Rachel, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1861. 

2. Patsy A., a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1865. 

3. Martha A., a daughter born in Hillsborough County about Septem- 
ber 1869. 

4. Frances, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1871. 

5. Paul L., a son born in Hillsborough County during 1873. 

6. Liddie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1875. 

7. Birdie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1878. She 
married in the county to Albert S. Kaife on March 20, 1935(?). 

8. Solomon, a son born in Hillsborough County on October 5, 1881. 

9. Jessie Edner, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during April 
1882. 
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African Americans such as Stephen Harvell helped to pioneer Florida’s cattle industry. The 
individuals shown here were tending beeves in the Polk County piney woods. 
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10. Hilton L., ason born in Hillsborough County during January 1884. 
He married in the county on May 2, 1906, to Pauline Jennings. 
11. Lizzie E., a daughter born in Hillsborough County during March 
1887. She married in the county to J. H. Tomlin on December 23, 1908.”° 
A talented writer even as a young girl, Lizzie Harvell in 1900 of- 
fered to the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church newspaper the 
following essay, which she entitled “The Negro: What He Has Done For 
Himself Since Freedom”: 


The most wonderful chapter there is in the history of education is 
that which tells the story of the Negro of the Southern States since 
1865. From what I can read and not as I remember no people were 
ever helped so much in the space of 35 years, and no illiterate people 
ever learned so fast as the Negro race. 

If we should listen to what some of the white editors say about us, 
we shall ever look at the matter as a standstill nation. But we are sup- 
posed to know more what the Negro has done for himself than the 
white man. Of course they know, but will they acknowledge it? Why, 
no. 

During the period of slavery it was not our forefathers’ policy to 
educate. I am glad to see so many of our race showing such a strong 
will to do everything in their power to educate their children. And we 
have hopes that more will be done in the near future than has been 
done in the past. When on Sunday we enter the churches and behold 
large, well dressed and well-behaved audiences presided over by pas- 
tors of good standing and ability, and the same when we enter the 
schools, and see large numbers of obedient children diligently study- 
ing their books, and in many instances are equal to the white, we must 
say there has been much advancement made by the Negro since the 
war of 1865. 

The greatest progress made by the Negro has been in the profes- 
sion of teaching and preaching, for the education of children depends 
upon good Christian teachers and competent preachers. There are 
to-day hundreds of schools in the Southern States taught by our own 
race, and thousands of Negro children attending them. If the real value 
of church property was estimated, I know it would amount up to mil- 
lions of dollars. The Negro has also furnished for himself hundreds of 
authors of creditable volumes, and physicians of our own color. Of 
course the Negro knows he cannot rule as yet, and does not so desire, 
but he does want all the rights granted that is due him. Let us remem- 
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ber my friends, that we are not to win the victory on flowery beds of 
ease, but let us be patient until we shall win the prize of education, 
morality, complete freedom, and citizenship. 

The white man and the colored man are here to stay. The Negro 
has built schools to educate and instruct their children in the way that 
they might have them go. The Negro has in some instances educated 
and provided for himself and many good deeds has he done since the 
war. For these many good deeds that the Negro has done for himself, 
he should be encouraged and press on and try to do all that is in his 
power to do.” 
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George Henderson 


County may have preceded the Civil War, but likely he arrived in 

the years immediately following its conclusion. Georgia-born about 
1849, Henderson first comes to notice at Tampa in 1867 when he settled 
on the Fort Brooke military reservation. By 1869, he was working as a 
cook on a steamer and had registered to vote. As was true of his fellow 
townsman Lewis Henderson, George may have belonged during slave 
times to a relation of the John G. Henderson family (see Index). State 
records also record a George Henderson as living in Marion County dur- 
ing early 1867. That individual attested that he had arrived in the Ocala 
region from out of state in 1854.7” 

However and whenever he came to the town, George Henderson 
quickly established himself at Tampa. For one thing, he married on No- 
vember 12, 1870. George’s bride was Harriet Tucker, who had been born 
in Florida during 1853 and was employed as a servant in the household of 
merchant Edward P. Grant. Apparently, she was the daughter of Grandison 
Hicks and his first wife (see Index). The distinguished African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion minister Joseph Sexton performed the ceremony. The 
couple set up housekeeping near the home of Dorcas Bryant at Dorcas 
Pond in the vicinity of today’s Union Station. Three months before his 
marriage, George had joined the Tampa militia company and won elec- 
tion as its Third Corporal. By 1880 he labored as a drayman for Miller & 
Henderson, while Harriett served as a teacher.”* 

The Hendersons, by the 1880s, figured as one of Tampa’s leading Af- 
rican American families. They aided friends and relations by taking in 
children during hard times. James and Sallie Johnson’s daughter Gertrude, 
for one, lived with them in 1885 (see Index). So, too, did Celestine Ball, 
George’s fourteen-year-old niece by marriage. Harriet additionally took 
a prominent role in the work of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
George and Harriet Henderson continued to reside at Tampa in 1888, at 
which time their property amounted in value to $700. One surviving record 
suggests that George remained alive in 1890, but the couple seemingly 
passed away in the years immediately following.’ 


Pres Tampan George Henderson’s presence in Hillsborough 
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Children of George Henderson 
and Harriet Tucker Henderson 


1. Ada, a daughter born during 1871 in Florida. She married Lee R. 
Thomas in Hillsborough County on April 2, 1887 (see Index). Ada 
Henderson Thomas appears to have died about 1896, possibly in child- 
birth. 

2. Sophia, a daughter born in 1874 in Florida.” 
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ewis H. Henderson became one of Tampa’s best known African 

American residents in the last three decades of the nineteenth cen- 

tury. He was born in Florida about 1835 and, possibly, had been a 
slave of Tampa’s John G. Henderson family. Lewis Henderson registered 
to vote in 1867 in both St. Johns and Suwannee Counties, but the name 
first appears in Hillsborough records when, in August 1870, Lewis helped 
to organize the local militia company. He then registered to vote in early 
1871. Henderson labored as a sawmill worker, teamster, and “guardian” 
for McKay family children. In 1873 he purchased a home site in Leonardi’s 
Addition, adjacent to Monroe, Marion, and Magbee Streets. He paid $18 
for the purchase and an additional $35 when he added two more lots in 
1874. During the period he participated in meetings that led to the 
reincorporation of Tampa in 1873. Lewis married at Tampa on May 20, 
1875. Evelina (or Grace) Richardson had been born in Florida about 1856. 
Likely she was the daughter of Ann Richardson, and some evidence sug- 
gests that she may have been a Leroy G. Lesley family slave." 

The life that seemed so promising at Tampa for Lewis and Evelina 
Henderson turned sour in the early 1880s. Although at the decade’s be- 
ginning his fellow masons had elected Lewis as worshipful master of Mt. 
Pleasant Lodge No. 13, F&AM, the negative weight of politics soon in- 
truded upon his life. A Democrat in a town where almost all other African 
Americans backed the Republicans, he faced opposition at election times. 
This led him to a fist fight on Tampa’s streets in November 1881, during 
which he stabbed Russell Young. Soon, his marriage also suffered. On 
June 26, 1883, Evelina obtained a divorce in Hillsborough County. There- 
after, the couple appear to have maintained the same residence for a num- 
ber of years, perhaps until Lewis’s death during 1886. D. B. McKay re- 
called him fondly. Lewis Henderson was, McKay insisted, “liked by ev- 
eryone.” On March 12, 1891, Evelina remarried to Mitchell J. Johnson. 
She remained at Tampa, especially contributing to St. Paul AME Church, 
until her death on September 5, 1913.” 
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Children of Lewis Henderson 
and Evelina Richardson Henderson 


1. Frank K., a son born during 1875. 

2. Annie M., a daughter born during 1877. 

3. Joseph, a son born during 1878. He died at Tampa on April 1, 1903. 
4. Lewis, a son born during 1879. He married Daphne Robinson in 


Hillsborough County on July 9, 1902.” 
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family, rising from bondage to serve as a school trustee and com- 

munity leader. He was born in Georgia about 1835, likely in 
October. Nep was related to Olive Bell and through her to the Horton 
family (see Index). Henry came to Florida in the early 1850s as a slave of 
the Wilder family, reaching Hillsborough County with them about 1855. 
They settled first at Thonotosassa and then near modern Plant City." 

Following the Civil War, Nep Henry (sometimes called Neptune Bell 
or Neptune Willingham) helped to pioneer the settlement of Bealsville, 
south of Plant City. First, though, he lived for a short time in Polk County 
before leading a small group of freedmen and freedwomen deep into the 
Florida peninsula. “The reconstructionists in Washington put out the claim 
that the Southerners were scheming to re-enslave the negroes and the 
carpetbaggers in the field spread the talk among the negroes,” explained 
Kelsey Blanton, a Wilder family descendant. “Mother told me that Nep 
went among the negroes he knew and planted the idea, and so induced 
some of them to go down to the Kissimmee and Fisheating Creek.” Albert 
DeVane, another descendant of an area family, told a different story. “Af- 
ter the Civil War, Sam [Horton] with his mother and aunt and uncle Nep, 
went to Bill Willingham’s farm and cattle ranch in the Kissimmee Valley,” 
he wrote.”” 

Whatever story represented the truth, Neptune Henry had returned 
to Hillsborough County by 1867. With him was his longtime wife Jane 
Henry, who had been born in Georgia about 1835. They homesteaded at 
Bealsville, south of Plant City, with other families who had been held as 
slaves by the Wilders and other area residents. The eighty-acre home- 
stead was described as the West 1/2 of the Northwest 1/4, Section 26, 
Township 29 South, Range 22 East.“ 

The Henrys remained at Bealsville. Nep involved himself early on in 
political affairs as a Republican advocate. Beginning in 1875 he joined 
with William Glover to help found a school for local children, serving as 
“trustee of the Antioch School.” Jane passed away prior to 1900, leaving 
Nep a widower. He survived her only a few years, although the exact date 
and place of his death are not known.” 


Nia Henry (or Hendry) founded a large Hillsborough County 
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Children of Neptune and Fane Henry 


1. Charley, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1855. 

2. Charlotte, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1857. 
She married in Polk County on January 17, 1882, to Alfred Davis. 

3. Joseph, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1861. He mar- 
ried after 1880 to Caroline Evans, daughter of Sarah Evans (see Index). 

4. Henry, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1862. 

5. Emma, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1864. She 
married in Polk County on April 1, 1886, to Charles White. 

6. Anthony or Toney, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1867. 

7. Samuel, a son born in Hillsborough County about April 1870. He 
married in the county on January 9, 1893 (1892?), to Josephine Allen 
Dexter, daughter of Eva Allen and widow of Riley Dexter (see Index). 
Samuel Henry died prior to 1900. Josephine Henry died at Bealsville on 
September 20, 1937. Children of Samuel and Josephine Henry included: 

a. Earnest, a son born at Bealsville during December 1892. 
b. Mary, a daughter born at Bealsville during December 1894. 

8. Sylvester, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1872. 

9. George, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1873. He mar- 
ried in the county on May 2, 1901, to Annie McLeod. 

10. John, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1875. 

11. Edgar, a son born in Hillsborough County during September 1877. 

12. Herbert H., a son born in Hillsborough County during April 
1379.7 
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ne of numerous well-regarded families contributed to 
O Hillsborough by Hernando County in the immediate post-Civil 

War years was that of Grandison Hicks. Born in South Carolina 
during the late 1830s, Hicks seemingly arrived in Hernando County, 
Florida, prior to the Civil War. He registered to vote there in August 
1867 in a manner that suggested a close acquaintance with members of 
the Larry family (see Index), McKnight family (see Index), and other fu- 
ture Hillsborough County settlers. Hicks remained at his old home until 
1872 when he relocated to Tampa, probably to secure employment in a 
local saw mill. Available evidence suggests that Hicks had formed a slave 
marriage in Hernando County and that he and his wife had at least one 
child. His wife’s death, possibly in the early 1870s, may also have helped 
to prompt his move. In any event, Grandison Hicks remarried at Tampa 
on July 2, 1877, to Harriet Kimball. Born between 1830 and 1840 in Geor- 
gia, Harriet was the widow of Bill Duncan.” 

Grandison and Harriet Hicks kept Tampa as their home for almost 
four decades after their marriage. He adhered to the Republican party, 
and numbered among individuals who participated in the abortive July 
1872 attempt to reincorporate the town. He maintained employment in 
the lumber business, while Harriet took in washing and ironing. By the 
1890s they lived with his daughter and son-in-law at 1910 Highland Av- 
enue. Harriet Hicks died at Tampa on January 14, 1905. Grandison fol- 
lowed on October 15, 1905.?°° 


Child of Grandison Hicks and His First Wife 


An entry on the 1880 Hillsborough County census indicates that Ada 
Henderson, daughter of George and Harriet Tucker Henderson was the 
granddaughter of Grandison Hicks. This suggests that Hicks and his slave 
wife in Hernando County were Harriet Henderson’s parents (see Index). 
She was born in Florida during 1853.” 
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to the 1870s. Peter Hinesville, who was born in Georgia about 1838, 
joined the Tampa militia company that organized in August 1870 
although he may have done so at a later date. Property tax records first 
mention him in 1875, suggesting that he arrived the previous year. At the 
time, he owned one horse and no land. With him came wife Minerva, 
who had been born in 1843 in North Carolina and at least five children. 
They located on farm land in the Thontosassa and Simmons Hammock 
area near Dock Larry, Conner Larry, Stepney Dixon, Charles Alexander, 
and Alexander Stillings. By late 1880, though, Peter had transferred the 
family closer to Tampa, settling them on the Fort Brooke military reser- 
vation. By 1888 his improvements carried a value of $500.” 

Not much is known about the experience of Peter Hinesville and his 
family at Tampa. A January 1889 notice in one of the local newspapers did 
mention Peter and his son Louis. The item was published in the wake of 
two yellow fever outbreaks and indicated that their names had been dropped 
from voter registration rolls because they had “left city.” Apparently, they 
returned before too long, since Louis remarried at Tampa the following 
year. Peter did not survive the century, however, and may have passed away 
prior to his return to Tampa. Minerva remained alive in the city in 1900, 
but the date and place of her subsequent death are not known.” 


Te Hinesville clan traces its introduction to Hillsborough County 


Children of Peter and Minerva Hinesville 


1. Susan, a daughter born in Florida during 1858. She married in 
Hillsborough County to Charles Alexander on June 15, 1876. Susan 
Hinesville Alexander seemingly died about 1886 (see Index). 

2. Louis, a son born in Florida during 1862. He married Ella 

in Florida about 1873. Louis prospered at Tampa, and a local 
newspaper reported in March 1886, “Louis Hinesville has built a nice 
residence at Tampa.” He remarried to Ida Allen on August 18, 1890. Louis 
married a third time to Louisa Johnson in Hernando County on April 15, 
1909. He died after 1920. 
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3. Lilla (or Lela) Ann, a daughter born in Florida during 1863. She 
married George Allen in Hillsborough County on July 1, 1882. Lilla 
Hinesville remarried in the county to Joshua Wade in Hillsborough 
County on August 3, 1893. 

4. Josephine Elizabeth, a daughter born in Florida during July 1865. 
She married Jerry Washington in Hillsborough County on January 7, 
1885. She remarried in the county to Manuel Stillings on June 23, 1892. 

5. Aggie, a daughter born in Florida during 1870. 

6. George H. (or Geoff), a son born in Florida during 1872. He mar- 
ried in Hillsborough to Elizabeth Lewis on April 1, 1896. George remar- 
ried to Julia . He died prior to her death on May 1, 1929. 

7. Mary Jane, a daughter born in Florida during 1874. She married in 
Hillsborough County to John Anderson on November 16, 1889. Appar- 
ently Mary Jane Hinesville Anderson died about 1892, possibly in con- 
nection with the July birth of her son Elmore. 

8. Maria, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1876. She 
married George Timmons in the county on September 20, 1892 (see In- 
dex). Apparently Maria Hinesville Timmons died about 1897. 

9, Peter, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1878. 

10. Phillis, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during June 
1879.24 
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Holloman 


he second of Hillsborough County’s two premier free-black fami- 
lies during the pre-Civil War era was that of Mills Holloman. He 
had been born in Virginia about 1796 and either was free at birth or 


else was manumitted at some time prior to his coming to Florida. Holloman 
was living in Florida as early as 1838. On December 14, 1842, he applied 
for a land grant in Hernando County under the provisions of the Armed 
Occupation Act of that year. Officials denied his request on January 23, 
1843, noting on the record “Refused on account of his color (not white).”””* 
Before 1860 Mills settled with his family in Hillsborough County, es- 
tablishing a farm at Simmons Hammock. With him came his wife Rhiner 
Holloman, whom he had taken as a partner about 1846 (the name of a pre- 
vious wife is not known). The date and place of Rhiner’s birth are not avail- 
able. They married formally in er County on January 11, 
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Mills Holloman’s 1868 appointment to the 
Hillsborough County Commission. 


1866. 

The Hollomans weathered the 
Civil War in Hillsborough, with 
Mills helping to provide for the 
family by hauling goods for the 
county commission. After the 
conflict’s end Mills emerged as a 
champion of African American 
rights and Republican politics. 
With the coming of Congressional 
Reconstruction, he became the 
first African American appointed 
to the Hillsborough County Com- 
mission, beginning his service 
along with Cyrus Charles on Sep- 
tember 19, 1868. He served in that 
capacity until May 1871. He also 
acted to secure title to his eighty- 
acre homestead, which was de- 
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scribed as the South 1/4 of the Southwest 1/4, Section 23, Township 28 
South, Range 19 East.’*” 

The late 1860s had brought many changes to Holloman’s life. On a 
personal level Rhiner died during the period, possibly in connection with 
the birth of her last child in 1868. Mills soon established a new relation- 
ship with Aggie Beauford, who had been born about 1835 in Tennessee. 
They married in Hillsborough County on February 9, 1870. By then in 
his mid-seventies, Mills began to suffer evermore from health problems 
that had plagued him for years. He succumbed to them on January 6, 
1882, at his home. The Tampa newspaper acknowledged him to be a “much 
respected” man.?** 

Aggie Holloman would live for over one-quarter century after her 
husband’s death, earning her own fame on a local level. Left without prop- 
erty after Mills’s death, she homesteaded eighty acres at Simmons Ham- 
mock. The property was described as the Northeast 1/4 of the Northwest 
1/4 and the Northwest 1/4 of the Northeast 1/4, Section 26, Township 28 
South, Range 19 East. She built a dwelling house for herself and her one 
child, while clearing and cultivating twelve acres of cropland. Reportedly, 
she possessed fierce determination to make her own way. Donald B. McKay 
recalled one incident that illustrated that fact. “She was alleged to have 
taken a mule (owned by a family with whom she had a feud) to a thick 
jungle,” he wrote, “tied it to a tree and cut its throat.” Aggie Beauford 
Holloman died in Hillsborough County on July 19, 1905.’ 

The names of all of Mills Holloman’s children are not known with 
certainty. Some information is available concerning three sons and two 
daughters. 


Adam and Cynthia Holloman 


Adam Holloman would follow in his father’s footsteps to serve as a 
member of the Hillsborough County commission. He was born August 
14, 1838, in Florida. Adam moved to Hillsborough County with his fa- 
ther in the 1850s, settling at Simmons Hammock. In the mid-1850s, he 
established his own family, although the name of his wife is not known. 
When the Civil War ended, he met a newcomer to Hillsborough County 
from DeLeon Springs named Cynthia Smythe Starke, the daughter of 
James and Kalcie or Katie Starke (see Index). She had been born at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, on December 15, 1843. The couple wed for- 
mally in Hillsborough on January 11, 1866. 
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The Hollomans set about building their own family, centering their 
lives at a farm on the north side of Lake Thonotosassa. They purchased 
the property on September 4, 1875. It was described as the Northeast 1/4 
of the Northeast 1/4, Section 36, Township 27 South, Range 20 East. At 
the lake the family prospered. By 1886 a Tampa newspaper would record: 
“Adam Holloman, the model colored citizen of Thonotosassa, was in town 
last Friday. Mr. Holloman is now living in his new two-story house 
dwelling.” By that time Adam had been an ardent Republican for two 
decades. By appointment of Governor Ossian B. Hart he joined the 
Hillsborough County commission on July 23, 1873. Holloman served on 
the panel until January 1, 1877.’* 

The Hollomans outlived the century. First, in 1896 they had relocated 
their large family from the farm to Tampa. There, he worked as a team- 
ster. Adam died of heart failure at Tampa on July 25, 1905. Cynthia sur- 
vived for another decade, passing away at Tampa on June 25, 1915.” 


Children of Adam Holloman and His First Wife 


1. George, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1856. He mar- 
ried but was widowed prior to 1910. George Holloman died at Tampa of 
heart disease on October 21, 1913. 

2. Margaret, a daughter born in Hillsborough County on December 
19, 1862. She married Levin Armwood, Jr., in the county on November 
8, 1878 (see Index). Margaret Holloman Armwood died at Washington, 
D.C., on November 6, 1936. 

3. James, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1865. Apparently, 
James Holloman died unmarried and prior to 1900.” 


Children of Adam Holloman and Cynthia Starke Holloman 


1. John J., a son born in Hillsborough County during August 1866. 
He married in the county to Ella McCreary on April 27, 1889. An Ella 
Holloman died in Hillsborough County during 1932, and John J. 
Holloman died at Tampa during 1933. 

2. Martha or Mattie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County Sep- 
tember 24, 1869. She married in Duval County to George P. Norton on 
March 14, 1890 (see Index). Mattie Holloman Norton died at Tampa on 
May 13, 1948. 

3. William, a son born in Hillsborough County during May 1872. He 
married in the county to Phidelia (or Fidelia, Vidallia) King (born March 
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1875 in Florida) on April 1, 1897. Likely, William Holloman died in 
Hillsborough during the summer of 1902. Vidallia Holloman remarried 
in the county on June 15, 1909, to Albert A. Thompson. 

4. Joseph, a son born in Hillsborough County during December 1873. 
Likely, Joseph Holloman died during the summer of 1902. 

5. Frank, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1876. Likely, Frank 
Holloman died unmarried and prior to 1900. 

6. Bertha, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1879. She 
married in the county to E. H. Stanley on May 30, 1896. 

7. Daisy M., a daughter born in Hillsborough County during May 1881. 
She married in the county to John P. Johnson on January 10, 1901 (see 
Index). Daisy Holloman Johnson remarried in Hillsborough on October 
30, 1915, to William M. House. 

8. Adam Jr., a son born in Hillsborough County during August 1883. 
He married in the county on November 29, 1904, to Edith Calvin. Adam 
Holloman Jr., died in Hillsborough on November 18, 1928. 

9, Annie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in July 1886. She 
married in the county to Walter Poree on July 13, 1904. Annie Holloman 
Poree died at Tampa on April 25, 1911.24 


Mills Holloman fr. and Rose Hamilton Holloman 


Adam Holloman’s brother Mills Holloman Jr. was born in Florida about 
1840. He first appeared on the public record on September 25, 1866, 
when he wed Rose or Rosa Hamilton in Hillsborough County. She had 
been born in Alabama about 1840. The couple moved to Polk County in 
1867 where Rose likely had relations. They farmed there for a decade, 
although one record hints that they may have lived in Hernando County 
for a year or two around 1870. In any event, the Hollomans moved back 
to Hillsborough for good in March 1878. They homesteaded 160 acres 
south of today’s Plant City. It was described as the Northeast 1/4, Section 
25, Township 29 South, Range 22 East. Mills died on the farm about 
1893. Rose then remarried on June 16, 1894, to Bryant Horton (see In- 
dex).’* 


Children of Mills Holloman fr. 
and Rose Hamilton Holloman 


1. Maggie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1855. She 
married in Polk County on December 26, 1889, to Charles Sanders. 
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2. Benjamin, a son born in 
Hillsborough County during June 
1358. He first married in Polk 
County on January 2, 1880, to 
Mary Hendry. Mary Hendry 
Holloman died after 1885, and 
Benjamin remarried in 
Hillsborough on January 3, 1889, 
to Rhoda McKnight, daughter of 
William January and Maria 
McKnight (see Index). He married 
for a third time in 1898 to Essie 
. Benjamin Holloman 
remarried again in Hillsborough 
to Annie Watson on May 9, 1905. 
He died in the county during in. eS ; ‘, 
Be annie aes aa Adam Holloman, son of Leonard and 
Sarasota County during 1922. Catherine Williams Holloman. 

3. Leonard, a son born in 
Hillsborough County on December 25, 1860. He married in the county 
on December 24, 1884, to Lavonia Berry, daughter of Isaac and Emily 
Berry (see Index). Leonard remarried in Hillsborough on November 19, 
1914, to Catherine Williams, daughter of Andrew and Emmaline Wil- 
liams (see Index). Leonard Holloman died at Sarasota on October 5, 1929. 
Catherine Williams Holloman survived until January 9, 1969. 

4. Louis, a son born in Hillsborough County during April 1863. Cen- 
sus records indicate that he was a widower by 1900. Louis Holloman died 
at Tampa on September 17, 1911. 

5. Alice, a daughter born in Hillsborough County on April 29, 1865. 
She married in the county to Sam Horton on January 5, 1881 (see Index). 
Alice Holloman Horton died December 12, 1911. 

6. James, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1867. He mar- 
ried Laura Armwood in the county on January 30, 1893. She was the 
daughter of John and Julia Armwood (see Index). 

7. Adonis, a son born in Polk County in 1869. 

8. Carrie or Callie, a daughter born in Polk County during 1872. She 
married in Hillsborough County to John Hays on October 6, 1887. 

9. Rosa, a daughter born in Polk County during 1873. 
10. Levi, a son born in Polk County during 1874. 
11. William, a son born in Polk County during 1875. 
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12. Morgan H., a son born in Polk County during August 1877. 
13. Sallie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1880.7 


Alexander Holloman and Caroline Thomas Holloman 


Born in Florida to Mills Holloman Sr. and Rhiner Holloman during 
1851, Alexander Holloman emerged from the Civil War in the employ- 
ment of James Brandon. In August 1870 he joined with his brother Adam 
to help organize Tampa’s militia company. Then, on June 22, 1871, he 
married in Hillsborough County to Caroline Thomas. Alexander 
Holloman remained in Hillsborough until about 1879. His name was 
dropped from the county’s voter rolls in 1880, and his whereabouts there- 
after are not known.’*” 


Lindy Holloman 


Lindy Holloman, who first appears on the public record working along- 
side her brother Alexander on the James Brandon farm in 1870, was born 
to Mills Holloman Sr. and Rhiner Holloman during 1858. Her where- 
abouts after 1870 are not known.’® 


Arianna Holloman Holden 


Seemingly the last child born to Mills Holloman Sr. and Rhiner 
Holloman, Arianna Holloman was born in Florida during 1868. On De- 
cember 26, 1889, she married in Polk County to Levy Holden.’” 


Julia Holloman Baldwin Mosher 


Julia Mae Holloman, the only child of Mills Holloman Sr. and Aggie 
Beauford Holloman, was born in Hillsborough County during October 
1875. She married Manuel Baldwin in the county on July 7, 1894. Julia 
remarried to S. Hoyt Mosher in Hillsborough on December 5, 1922.’ 
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Horton 


City were Bryant and Olive Bell Horton. Born in Georgia in May 
1843, he was the son of Isaac Varnes and Harriet Dexter, as well 
as a slave of Bathsheba Gross Wilder, the widow of Hopkins Wilder (see 
Index). Bathsheba had moved the Wilder family and slaves to Hillsborough 
County in the mid-1850s, living first at Lake Thonotosassa and then in 
the Plant City vicinity. By that time Bryant already may have formed a 
marital union with Olive, although some reports suggest that they com- 
mitted to each other after the Civil War. She had been born in Georgia 
about 1842, a slave of the same family. “The Wilders gave her as a wed- 
ding gift [on March 21, 1854] to their daughter Eliza and her husband 
John L. Branch,” explained Chester W. Branch (a Wilder family descen- 
dant). “They told her she was free as they did not believe in slavery, but 
Ollie remained with them,” he continued. “Ollie and [her son] Sam lived 
with the family till they moved to Bealsville [after the Civil War].””” 
Whatever the timing of their initial commitment, the Hortons estab- 
lished a family prominent at Bealsville and influential in Hillsborough 
County’s African American community generally. As of the present time, 
for example, a descendant serves as president of the Hillsborough County 
branch of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
The Hortons’ formal wedding came on September 29, 1866. The couple 
may already have helped to found Bealsville; if not, that action ensued 
shortly. Their eighty-acre homestead, upon which they settled in 1870, was 
described as the Southwest 1/4 of the Southeast 1/4, Section 23, and the 
Northwest 1/4 of the Northeast 1/4, Section 26, Township 29 South, Range 
22 East. “I have a dwelling & out houses, land cleared & fenced & orange 
trees—value $300,” Horton proudly declared of his holdings in 1883. It is 
reported that Bryant planted the first orange tree in the Bealsville area. He 
also joined with fellow freedmen in supporting the Republican party and 
insisting upon the recognition of African Americans’ rights as citizens.’”” 
While Bryant would remain a fixture in the Bealsville community well 
into the twentieth century, Olive did not. She passed away in Hillsborough 
County prior to 1894. On June 16 of that year Bryant remarried to Rose 


\ mong the pioneer settlers at Bealsville in the region south of Plant 
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Hamilton Holloman, the widow of Mills 
Holloman Jr. (see Index). Bryant Horton died 
at Bealsville on December 21, 1918. Rose 
Horton apparently had predeceased him.’” 


Children of Bryant and Olive Horton 


1. Sam, a son born in Hillsborough County 
on August 5, 1854. He homestead in 1880 the 
Southeast 1/4 of the Southwest 1/4, Section 23, / 
Township 29 South, Range 22 East at Bealsville. , 
On March 13 of the following year he married 
in Hillsborough County to Alice Holloman, the daughter of Mills 
Holloman Jr. and Rose Holloman (see Index). Alice Holloman Horton died 
in the county on December 12, 1911. Sam Horton followed on March 13, 
1959. Children of Sam and Alice Holloman Horton included: 

a. Sam, a son born at Bealsville during 1881. 

b. Wilbur, a son born at Bealsville during 1882. He married in 
Hillsborough County on March 19, 1904, to Gussie Dexter, daughter of 
Elias and Mary Ann Dexter (see Index). 

c. Leroy, a son born at Bealsville during 1891. He married in 
Hillsborough County on December 11, 1915, to Essie Smalley. 

d. Lola, a daughter born at Bealsville during 1893. She married in 
Hillsborough County on September 3, 1913, to Eddie Thomas. 

e. Gertrude, a daughter born at Bealsville during 1894. She married in 
Hillsborough County on December 21, 1912, to Garrett Armwood (see In- 
dex). Gertrude Horton Armwood died in the county on December 4, 1956. 

f. Minnie, a daughter born at Bealsville during 1896. She married in 
Hillsborough County on January 8, 1916, to Merlan Stephens. 

g. Ida, a daughter born at Bealsville during 1900. 

2. Joseph, a son born in Hillsborough County about 1858. 

3. Charles, a son born in Hillsborough County during March 1860. He 
married in the county to Frances Berry on December 28, 1885. She was 
the daughter of Isaac and Emily Berry (see Index). Charles Horton died prior 
to 1920, and Frances Berry Horton passed away in Hillsborough County 
on November 3, 1939. The children of Charles and Frances Horton in- 
cluded a son, James, born at Bealsville during September 1886. He mar- 
ried Mamie Morgan in Hillsborough County on December 8, 1903. 

4. Esther, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during October 
1864. She married in the county to Alfred Beal on May 13, 1879 (see In- 
dex). Esther Horton Beal died December 24, 1909.?” 


Sam Horton. 
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roots in Polk County was that of Young Thomas Houston. He 

was born in 1847 in Georgia and was brought to the vicinity of 
Bartow as a child by planter James Hamilton. Young seemingly remained 
near Bartow through the Civil War with fellow bondsmen such as Charles 
Brown, Stepney Dixon, and Royal Reed. There on July 7, 1867, he mar- 
ried Mary Ann Dixon, who had been born in Florida about 1850 as a 
bondservant of farmer and cattleman Readding Blount. The couple con- 
tinued to reside in Polk County until they relocated to eastern 
Hillsborough County in 1873 or shortly thereafter. On November 30, 
1879, Young Houston entered a government homestead. The 160-acre 
tract was described as the North 1/2 of the Northeast 1/4 and North 1/2 
of the Northwest 1/4, Section 21, Township 28 South, Range 20 East. On 
the property he erected a five-room framed house, with appropriate out- 
buildings. His extensive farming operation included citrus, corn, peas, 
potatoes, and garden vegetables.” 

Matters proceeded generally well for the Houston family until the 
mid-1880s. Then, troubles appeared. Particularly, in December 1885 Ann 
Dixon left her husband and children. “She was dissatisfied and wanted to 
go to where she was raised,” Young explained, “and left without my con- 
sent and when I was away from home.” On July 9, 1888, Young obtained 
a divorce in Hillsborough County. He remained alive in 1890 but does 
not appear to have survived to 1900.” 


Y= another prosperous Hillsborough County farming family with 


Children of Young Thomas Houston 
and Mary Ann Dixon Houston 


1. Thomas, a son born in 1867. 

2. Susan or Susanna, a daughter born on October 22, 1867. She mar- 
ried Isidore S. Anderson (born July 4, 1870) in Hillsborough County on 
December 24, 1887. He passed away on April 25, 1932, and she followed 
six months later on November 3. They are buried at Mayberry Cemetery, 
Seffner. Children of Isidore and Susan Anderson included: 
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a. Lula, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during October 
1884. 

b. Edgar, a son born in Hillsborough County during April 1888. 

c. Willie Nathaniel, a son born in Hillsborough County on April 
11, 1890. He died May 19, 1963 and is buried at Mayberry Cemetery. 

d. Idella, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during January 
1896. 

e. Ruby, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during January 
1898. 

f. Mattie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1908. 

3. John, a son born during January 1870. He married in Hillsborough 
County on April 12, 1902, to Elizabeth Bell. 

4. Caroline or Lina, a daughter born in 1872. 

5. Julia N., a daughter born during 1873. She married John Sullivan in 
Hillsborough County on October 4, 1888. 

6. Stephen, a son born during April 1874. He married Rachel 

during 1894. Children of Stephen and Rachel Houston in- 

cluded: 

a. Richard, a son born in Hillsborough County during September 
1895. 

b. Georgia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during May 
1897. She married in the county on October 9, 1916, to Charles Sutton. 

c. Cornelius, a son born in Hillsborough County during Septem- 
ber 1899. 

d. Fred, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1903. He mar- 
ried in the county on August 10, 1927, to Lizza Mae Walter. 

e. Mabel, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1905. 
She married in the county on January 26, 1925, to Charlie Osby. 

f. Beatrice, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1907. 
She married in the county on February 23, 1925, to Phate Roberson. 

g. James, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1909. 

7. Mary Jane, a daughter born during 1879. 

8. William, a son born in 1880 (another source says April 1876). He 
married Frances Harris, daughter of Richard and Mary Harris, in 
Hillsborough County in 1895. After his wife’s death on October 28, 1911, 
William remarried to Eula Boswell in the same county on April 28, 1917. 

9. John, a son born during 1883. He married Elizabeth Bell in 
Hillsborough County on April 12, 1902, and remarried to Rose Curry in 
Hillsborough County on September 12, 1911. John Houston died in 
‘Tampa on September 17, 1912.77 
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he Isaac Howard family can trace its Tampa origins to well before 

the Civil War. Born in Alabama about 1840, Isaac arrived in 

Hillsborough County in 1846 as a bondsman of James McKay. His 
mother, Virginia Asberry, likely accompanied the lad. Following emanci- 
pation at the Civil War’s end, Howard remained in Tampa. There, on 
September 8, 1868, he married Mary “Polly” Washington. Likely, he al- 
ready had entered the employ of the United States Customs Service. He 
remained as a government employee for most of the rest of his life. By 
1889, he had amassed a personal estate estimated at $10,000.7” 

At Tampa, Isaac emerged as a leader in Republican party affairs and a 
force for better education. He served on the Hillsborough County school 
board from July 1873 to June 1875 and from May 1876 to March 1877. In 
1874, Howard also taught school. He attended the 1876 Republican state 
convention as a Hillsborough County delegate, and, as late as 1902, he 
was endeavoring alongside his longtime friend Thomas McKnight to or- 
ganize Tampa’s African American voters to protect the interests of the 
black community in municipal affairs. Throughout, Isaac Howard dis- 
played character and integrity of a superior order. “His honesty would be 
vouched for by any man who knew him,” remembered Donald B. McKay.”” 

The Howards worked tirelessly on behalf of the African Methodist 
Episcopal church and other worthy causes. They acted in 1870 as founders 
of what became St. Paul AME Church. “He was a militant church man 
and was the ‘boss’ of the largest Negro church in the city,” McKay ex- 
plained. “Frequently he would invite large parties of his white friends to 
his church to hear the choir sing spirituals, and if any male member of the 
choir did not sing to his satisfaction he would be rapped with a heavy 
hickory stick which Howard always carried.” In addition to her church 
work, Polly also promoted the cause of the Women’s Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Union. Isaac helped to pioneer the local work of fraternal organiza- 
tions, serving for years as an officer of Mt. Pleasant Lodge No. 13, 
F&AM.?*° 

Isaac and Polly Howard remained at their Tampa home for the re- 
mainder of their lives. Polly passed away in the city during the mid-1890s, 
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and Isaac remarried on June 27, 1897. His new wife was Honora (often 
called Anna) Anderson, daughter of Ann Richardson and widow of Tho- 
mas Anderson. While maintaining their community ties, he served as cus- 
todian of Tampa’s city hall during his last years. Isaac Howard died at 
Tampa on November 6, 1910. An obituary noted that “there is not an old 
time ‘Tampan who will not remember Isaac Howard.” D. B. McKay re- 
called, “At his funeral services the audience included many prominent 
white men and women who had known and respected him.” The date and 
place of Honora Howard’s death are not known.?*! 


Children of Isaac and Polly Howard 


1. Betsy Matilda (“Tillie”), a daughter born in Hillsborough County 
during 1867. She married George Alexander at Tampa on July 11, 1882. 

2. Isaac Jr., a son born in Hillsborough County during 1869. He mar- 
ried Victoria Anderson in the county on May 17, 1891. 

3. Mary, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1870. 

4. Florence, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1873. 
She married Charles T. Douglass in the county on February 11, 1892. 
Apparently, Florence Douglass died prior to November 1895 when Charles 
T. Douglass remarried to Mary Emily Charles (see Index). 

5. Virginia (“Viney” or “Vina”), a daughter born in Hillsborough 
County during 1874. She married Christopher C. Green in the county 
on January 5, 1892. 

6. Margaret Jane, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 
1877. She married Jalem Austin in the county on March 19, 1890. Mar- 
garet Jane Howard remarried on June 27, 1917, to George S. Middleton 
(see Index). She died at Tampa on April 14, 1959. 

7. Clarissa or Clara, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 
1881. She married Oscar Wise in the county on February 14, 1898. 

8. John W., a son born in Hillsborough County during 1883. He mar- 
ried Victoria Tucker in the county on April 25, 1911.2” 
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Ov of a group of African American pioneers of the Mango sec- 


tion of eastern Hillsborough County, Andrew Jackson was born 
about 1825 in South Carolina. Whether he lived in the Tampa 
Bay area prior to the Civil War is not known, but Jackson was present in 
the county on September 13, 1866, when he married Malvina Hope. She 
had been born about 1840 in Alabama. The couple settled on a farm in 
Section 28, Township 28 South, Range 20 East. Sometime during the 
early 1870s Malvina apparently passed away, perhaps from childbirth com- 
plications. Andrew remarried to Fannie Lindsey. A daughter of George 
and Julia Lindsey who lived near the Jackson farm, she had been born in 
Georgia about 1853.78 
Andrew Jackson’s residence as a free man in Hillsborough County seems 
to have lasted about one-half century after his first marriage. During the 
late 1860s and at least through the 1870s Andrew supported the Republi- 
can party. As early as August 1867 he had joined with other party mem- 
bers to demand appointment of Republican officials for Tampa and 
Hillsborough County. He also assisted neighbors in securing title to their 
homesteads. Both Andrew and Fannie Jackson remained alive and on their 
farm in 1900. They appear to have passed away prior to 1910.’* 


Children of Andrew fackson and Malvina Hope Fackson 


A single child is known to have been born to Andrew and Malvina 
Jackson. Charles Jackson apparently came into the world in Hillsborough 
County during 1869 or 1870. He remained alive and with his family in 
1880.78 
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ittle known to today’s city residents who appreciate fine dining so 
[== an African American—James J. (“Steward”) Jackson—helped 

to pioneer Tampa’s restaurant business. He was born in Virginia in 
1835. He came to Tampa about 1873 as a steward on a Gulf steamer. He 
brought with him his wife Sarah who had been born in Florida during 
1855. In an area where cash salaries were rare, Jackson was able to save a 
considerable sum of money which in the 1880s he put to use by opening a 
restaurant. “‘Steward’ Jackson gave Tampa its first fine restaurant,” re- 
membered D. B. McKay. “The tall yellow man . . . operated a restaurant 
for white people on Franklin St., near Judge Campbell’s store and had a 
nice home on Franklin St., near Harrison.” By 1889 the businessman and 
entrepreneur was said to be worth the very large sum of $10,000. He 
remained at Tampa until his death on February 8, 1907. He is buried in 
St. Louis Cemetery. The date and place of Sarah Jackson’s death are not 
known. She remained alive in 1912, living at 1015 Fourth Avenue. Her 
presence in Tampa is not noted thereafter.’*° 


Children of James F. Jackson and Sarah fackson 


1. Blanche, a daughter born during 1875. She married Slade J. Conner 
in Tampa on May 11, 1891. 

2. Joseph A., a son born during 1877. He married Myrtle L. Niles in 
Hillsborough County on October 13, 1905 (?).’8” 
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Simon (or Simeon) Jackson traced his roots to Polk County. He 
was born in Florida in 1837. He had formed a lasting relationship 
with Electa (or Electer) Ann Douglas by the late 1850s. The Civil War’s 
end found them living near Bartow in Polk County. The couple married 
according to law at Bartow on September 2, 1866. The same unsettled 
conditions that prompted some of his Polk County neighbors to seek ref- 
uge in Hillsborough County likely also spurred the Jacksons’ relocation 
in the mid-1870s. They homesteaded an eighty-acre tract near Mango 
prior to September 1877. On the property they built a small home and 
planted an orange grove. The homestead was described as the Northeast 
1/4 of the Southwest 1/4 and the Southeast 1/4 of the Northeast 1/4, 
Section 21, Township 28 South, Range 20 East.?** While the Jacksons 
seemed to have fared well on their homestead, life did encompass tragedy. 
Especially in November 1881, when their daughter Rosa Jackson’s little 
girl Sallie met with an untimely end. “A two-year old child of Rosa Jack- 
son (col.) was killed near Simmons’ 
Hammock on Saturday by the acci- ; 
dental discharge of a gun in the 2 
hands of its grandfather, Simon | +¥, 
Jackson,” reported a ‘Tampa news- v 
paper. “We have not been able to get 
the full particulars.” Then, in 1895 
a terrible freeze likely destroyed the : 
Jackson farm as it did the farms of eo Le AMS ak 
so many east Hillsborough County tiie! ls Apri 
residents. If she was not already 
dead, Electa passed away soon there- 

after. Simon remained alive and liv- Poisoned santa ieee 
ing alone in 1900. He was stricken 2 Ue be 

from the Hillsborough County voter 
rolls in July 1907, which suggests 
that he died around that time.2%” Simon Jackson’s Homestead Application. 


f\ s was true for so many Hillsborough County arrivals in the 1870s, 
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Children of Simon Jackson and Electa Ann Douglas Fackson 


1. Jack, a son born during 1858. 

2. Rosa May, a daughter born during 1859. 
3. John, a son born during 1860. 

4. Mary, a daughter born during 1862. 


5. Lucy, a daughter born during 1863. She married Green. 
She remained alive as a widow in 1910, living with Stearn and Pressie 
Jackson Huggins. 


6. Kissie (or Kisan), a daughter born during 1865. She married Samuel 
Bolden in Hillsborough County on March 18, 1884. 

7. Ella, a daughter born during 1869. She married Henry McLeod in 
Hillsborough County on March 22, 1889 (see Index). 

8. Willie, a son born during 1871. 

9, Albert or Alfred, a son born on November 22, 1873. He married 
Millie Fanny Larry in Hillsborough County on December 7, 1898. He 
remarried in the county on December 15, 1909, to Lenora Stillings Floyd, 
daughter of Alexander and Electa Ann Stillings and widow of Virgil A. 
Floyd (see Index). Albert Jackson died April 18, 1930. Lenora Stillings 
Floyd Jackson followed on November 21, 1948. They are buried at 
Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner. . 

10. Sidney A., a son born during 1874. He married Marcissa Peters in 
Hillsborough County on October 14, 1897. 

11. Pressie (Precious Ann), a daughter born during December 1876. 
She married Stearn Huggins in Hillsborough County on July 23, 1898. 
Pressie Jackson Huggins likely died about 1918, for her husband remar- 
ried that year on December 16. 

12. Laura, a daughter born during February 1880. She married Will 
Jackson in Hillsborough County on July 23, 1898.7 
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Tint and Ellen Ann Jackson stand out among the pioneers who 


influenced the growth of the City of Tampa. He was born in North 

Carolina about 1833, while she first drew breath in Virginia about 
1825. Seemingly, they arrived in Hillsborough prior to the Civil War's 
end, because they formalized their longtime marriage there on July 27, 
1866. Within two years Thomas Jackson had prospered sufficiently to 
purchase a substantial tract of land directly north of the upper corner of 
Tampa’s original 160-acre survey. Deed records described the tract as Lot 
No. 5, Section 13, Township 29 South, Range 18 East. Nearby lay the 
homesteads of fellow freedmen Benjamin and Fortune Taylor, Cyrus and 
Emily Charles, and John and Rachel Mathews (see map in Brown, Tampa 
In Civil War and Reconstruction, 165). On a portion of the Jackson home- 
stead that he bought in 1871, developer Bartholomew C. Leonardi cre- 
ated Tampa’s first subdivision designed for African American purchasers. 
Four years later Thomas and Ellen Jackson deeded to the trustees of what 
would become Beulah Institutional Baptist Church one-quarter acre upon 
which congregation members erected their first sanctuary. The Jacksons 
charged one dollar for the property.”” 

Through the decades that followed the purchase of their homestead, 
the Jacksons maintained their Tampa residence. With their home located 
near Oaklawn Cemetery, Thomas supplemented his income as a farmer 
by digging graves and, by 1886, serving as the cemetery’s sexton. As of the 
century’s turn, he also labored as a cook. Ellen Jackson passed away prior 
to 1900. Thomas succumbed at Tampa on September 13, 1904.”” 


Adopted Children of Thomas and Ellen Ann jackson 


Surviving records fail to identify any natural children of Thomas and 
Ellen Jackson. By 1885, though, the couple had adopted two children of 
Richard Stewart and Louisa Spotwood Stewart (see Index): 

1. Trana, a daughter born in Hillsborough County about 1875. 

2. Robert, a son born in Hillsborough County 1879.” 
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James Parks Johnson 


he family established by James Parks Johnson can trace its Tampa 
Tos to about 1870, if not before. He had been born in Brooksville, 

apparently around 1850. Twenty years afterward he was working as 
a farm laborer for Samuel Knight at Tampa, where he joined the local 
militia company when it organized in August 1870. James married Sallie 
(or Sally) Holloman (born at Simmons Hammock in Hillsborough County 
during 1854) in Hillsborough County on July 4, 1871. She was the daughter 
of Mary Holloman, a South Carolina-born widow (see Index). The couple 
resided thereafter in the Tampa neighborhood of Bryanttown, near the 
Dorcas Pond home of Dorcas Bryant. Their address in 1903 was described 
as LaFayette at the Seaboard Air Line Railway.’ 

In the years that followed their marriage, the Johnsons fared well at 
Tampa. A laborer according to census records, James seemingly plied his 
trade as a carpenter and coffin maker. He adhered to the Republican party, 
supported its tickets, and served on Hillsborough County juries. The 
couple rose to prominence within Tampa’s black community. To cite two 
examples, Parks served by 1887 as a trustee of St. Paul AME Church and 
in 1906 he sat as a member of the “colored city central campaign commit- 
tee” to demand better treatment of black Tampans by their municipal 
government. James P. Johnson died at Tampa on March 12, 1910. Sallie 
Holloman Johnson lived thereafter at 1206 East Harrison Street and, be- 
ginning in 1817, at 1506 Jefferson Street. She apparently died in 
Hillsborough County about 1918.?% 


Children of James Parks Fohnson 
and Sallie Holloman Fohnson 


1. Florence Nela, a daughter born at Tampa on April 10, 1872 (some 
sources say October 1871 or 1873). She married Richard Curtis Doby on 
December 22, 1887, in Hillsborough County (see Index). Florence Johnson 
Doby died at Tampa on December 18, 1939. 

2. Gertrude, a daughter born in Tampa 1874. She died in Tampa at 
age 14 on January 31, 1889. 
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3. James O., a son born in Tampa during 1875. He remained alive at 
Tampa in 1900. 

4. Randolph, a son born in Tampa during 1877. He remained alive in 
Tampa in 1910.2 
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obert Johnson, a Baptist minister, offered Tampa and Hillsborough 
R cans needed leadership during the Reconstruction era. He seems 

to have arrived in town during 1869 to minister to the congrega- 
tion that would become Beulah Baptist Institutional Church. He had been 
born in North Carolina about 1841 but had been in Florida at least since 
1864. He may well have been a Union soldier who was stationed at Tampa 
when the Civil War ended. With him came his wife Kate (or Katie). She 
had been born in South Carolina about 1856 to Maria Brannan. Another 
sister, Catherine Carter, and brother Henry Brannan also had arrived by 
1880.27” 

The young minister quickly involved himself in political and govern- 
mental affairs at Tampa. In 1871 he received appointment as a 
Hillsborough County commissioner, a post he held for two years. Prob- 
ably as early as the fall of 1870 he was serving as a deputy sheriff. At the 
least, he was guarding prisoners in October 1870. By October 1871, when 
he shot Richard Roach during an arrest attempt, he certainly was wearing 
a badge. When Tampa was reincorporated in 1873, Johnson received sup- 
port for election as marshal but was not elected. One prisoner of the time, 
the notorious and colorful outlaw Hub Williams, commemorated Bob 
Johnson’s law enforcement service in verse. Williams’s poem read: 


Bob Johnston came around about nine in the night, 
And in his right hand he held a small light, 

He tapped on the door and gave me a hail, 

To see if I was safe in the Tampa Bay jail! 


When breakfast came around it was a hunk or cornbread, 
As hard as a rock and as heavy as lead, 

And a cup of cold water from a dirty wooden pail, 

And I dam near starved in that Tampa Bay jail! 


Now, dear ladies, I’ve sung you my song. 

I know dam well I have sung nothing wrong. 
I was always fighting, and I never was afraid, 
But [’ll never enter another jail gate!?”* 


TAMPA AND HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY 


Given his prominence in the community, Robert Johnson’s later his- 
tory remains a surprising mystery. His last child was born in 1874 and the 
Jast reference to him in Hillsborough County records came in early 1874. 
So, it appears likely that he died around 1874 or 1875. On the other hand, 
his name was not removed from Hillsborough County voting lists until 
1886. Kate Jackson remarried at Tampa on March 14, 1889 to Thomas 
Blige (see Index). Available evidence suggests that she died in the early 
1890s.” 


Children of Robert fobnson and Kate Brannan Johnson 


1. Sylvester, a son born during 1864. 

2. Sarah (or Sallie), a daughter born during 1867. She married Wil- 
liam Washington in Hillsborough County on May 1, 1884. Sarah Johnson 
Washington remarried in the county on August 20, 1894, to Edward D. 
Lewis. 

3. Ludie, a daughter born during December 1869. 

4. Alice (Allie), a daughter born during 1872. She married John Lemps 
in Hillsborough County on June 29, 1887. 

5. Robert, a son born during 1873. He married Henrietta Spotford in 
Hillsborough County on May 5, 1898 (see Index). 

6. John M., a son born during 1874.” 
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Jones 


Charles Brown, Young Houston, and Simon Jackson was Benjamin 

or Buck Jones. Likely another of the slaves brought to the Bartow 
vicinity during 1862 by Charlotte County, Virginia, planter William J. 
Watkins, “Buck” Jones was born in the Old Dominion state in May 1844. 
He spent the Civil War years on Watkins’s plantation and afterward be- 
gan farming on his own. On December 27, 1866, he married at Bartow to 
Queen Ann (also called Nancy) Taylor, who had been born in Georgia 
about 1846. Possibly, the forty-one-year-old Mary Moore, who was liv- 
ing with the couple in 1870, was Queen’s mother.” 

The troubled times that swept Polk and Manatee Counties in the late 
1860s and early 1870s must have helped Buck and Queen to decide to 
relocate to the safer environs of eastern Hillsborough County. They did 
so in 1872 or 1873, when they settled near where their friends Charles 
Brown and Simon Jackson had begun to farm or else were about to move. 
Jones described himself in April 1883 as living in Section 27, Township 
28 South, Range 20 East, and in the following December as being located 
in Section 26 of the same township. Little further information remains 
available on the Joneses, other than that Buck Jones proudly supported 
the Republican party and voted in Polk and Hillsborough County elec- 
tions. Following the Great Freeze of 1895, when Jones’s farm would have 
been devastated, he relocated to the Fort Brooke area of Tampa and took 
up the ministry, likely Baptist. Queen had passed away by 1900. Buck 
survived her several years but apparently had died by 1910.” 


Com associated with Polk County freedmen such as Nelson Blair, 


Children of Benjamin (Buck) ones and Queen Ann Taylor fones 


1. Mary, a daughter born during 1869. 

2. Delcie, a daughter born during 1871. 

3. Cora, a daughter born during 1873. 

4. Georgia, a daughter born during 1875. 

5. Benjamin, a son born during 1877. 

6. Frances, a daughter born during December 1878. 
7. Viney, a daughter born during April 1882.°” 
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Kinslow 


sentatives appeared in Hillsborough County not later than the late 
1860s. In 1867, for example, the name William Kinsley (or Kinslow) 
appeared on the county tax list as a “person of color.” Two years later 
Hetty Kinslow, perhaps William’s young widow—married in Hillsborough 
to Samuel Forrester, son of Sampson and Rose Forrester (see Index). Two 
other marriages by Kinslow women occurred in the 1880s and 1890s. 
Martha Kinslow (born in Virginia about 1850) wed Norris Davis in the 
county on February 21, 1885, having resided in his household for at least 
five years. Widowed by 1900, she supported herself and son James Davis 
(born July 1882) by working as a laundress. Gracie Kinslow married Edwin 
P. Golson in Hillsborough on August 15, 1892 and, seemingly, passed 
away prior to his remarriage in 1908 (see Golson).’™ 


T= Kinslow family derives from antebellum Virginia, but its repre- 


Manuel Kinslow, Rosella Evans Kinslow, 
and Rosanna Allen Kinslow 


In 1872 Manuel (or Emanuel) Kinslow’s name also began to appear 
on local records. It thus may be assumed that, by 1872, Manuel, his brother 
Dennis, and their sisters Martha and Gracie had made permanent settle- 
ments in the county. Available documentation suggests that they were 
born in Florida to a native Virginian father, Jake Kinslow. Manuel arrived 
in the world about 1850, while Dennis followed around 1858. Manuel 
made the effort to establish a family first. On January 2, 1879, in 
Hillsborough he married Rosella Evans (see Index). The couple bought 
110 acres of land to farm near Lake Thonotosassa. County records speci- 
fied it as the Southwest 1/4 of the Northeast 1/4, Section 36, Township 
27 South, Range 20 East.*°° 

The Kinslows seemed to fare well on their farm until about the time 
of the Great Freeze of 1895. Around this time Rosella died, as Manuel 
struggled to retain his land. To help with their two sons, he remarried in 
Hillsborough to Rosanna Allen on December 28, 1897. She hailed from 
Attapulgus, Georgia, where she was born about 1863 to Lewis and Rachel 
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Ann Stevens Wooden. Her sisters Delilah Whitfield and Georgia Ann 
Peters later would live near her at Thonotosassa. Three years after the 
marriage—that is, in 1900—the Kinslow couple was living at Bartow in 
Polk County, but they returned to Thonotosassa within a short time. 
Manuel died there on September 13, 1917, after which Rosanna moved 
into Tampa. She resided at 1515 Jefferson Street until her own death on 
December 6, 1923.3% 


Children of Manuel Kinslow and Rosella Evans Kinslow 


1. Joseph H., a son born in Hillsborough County on March 12, 1887. 
He married in Hillsborough County on May 20, 1905, to Rosa Wheeler. 
She died by 1909. On March 28, 1910, Joseph remarried in the county to 
Annie Timmons, the daughter of George and Maria Hinesville Timmons 
(see Index). Annie seemingly passed away within a short time, for on Janu- 
ary 26, 1911, Joseph married in Hillsborough to Albertha Stillings, the 
daughter of James and Nora Johnson Stillings and granddaughter of 
Alexander and Jane Stillings (see Index). Within the decade Joseph had 
married once more. On July 20, 1918, he wed North Carolina native Flora 
Howard. A Joseph Kinslow died in Hillsborough County during May 
1962. Respected journalist Leland M. Hawes recalled, “Joe Kinslow was 
active working in the L. W. Lee groves at Thonotosassa.” Hawes added, 
“He was certainly one of the better known citizens of the Thonotosassa 
community.” 

2. Dennis, a son born in Hillsborough County during August 1890. 
His father’s 1917 will observed, “I have one other heir a son, Dennis 
Kinslow, whose whereabouts is unknown to me.”?”” 


Dennis Kinslow 


As brother Manuel pursued a farm life, brother Dennis chose a far 
different course. Rather than living in the countryside, he chose to live at 
Tampa where he pursued employment a cedar mill.’** Interestingly given 
his future service, Dennis as a young man experienced several brushes 
with the law. In July 1880, for instance, a local paper had reported: 


Last Sunday night week one Dennis Kinsloe, negro, was shot while 
attempting to get into a house in the outskirts of town. The ball took 
effect in the hand. The affair was kept quiet and so far no complaint 
nor arrest made.*” 
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Two months later, another story about Dennis made the news. It read: 


Burglary in Manatee. 

Dennis Kinsloe, colored, was brought up from Manatee Tuesday 
and lodged in jail, charged with breaking into the house of Mrs. Cunlief, 
in company with Henry Crum and Wm. Brown, a few miles above the 
village on the Manatee river, and robbing it of some $300. From what 
we have been able to learn, the evidence, though mainly circumstan- 
tial as developed in the preliminary trial before Judge E. M. Graham, 
seems nevertheless quite conclusive of their guilt. In perpetrating the 
robbery one of the robbers, Kinsloe, made an attempt to cut a young 
man named Gibson who was trying to fight them off, and did succeed 
in cutting his clothing in several places and inflicting a slight wound. 

This Dennis Kinsloe, it will be remembered, was shot in the hand 
in this place some month or two since, while trying to enter a house at 
night; and has the reputation of being a bad character. Brown and 
Crum gave bail.?!° 


Despite the tone and threat of these reports, Dennis either avoided 
prosecution or was found innocent at trial, and his life and reputation 
were about to take a radical turn for the better. He continued his Tampa 
residence in the meantime, living on Nebraska Avenue at the corner of 
Constant Street. Then in 1887, a Knights of Labor ticket that included 
Joseph A. Walker carried Tampa’s municipal elections, after which sev- 
eral African Americans achieved appointment as policemen. Dennis 
Kinslow proved to be one of them. When the town was struck by yellow 
fever later in the year, he distinguished himself. As the Tampa Journal 
noted, “he served the city efficiently and faithfully.” The paper added: 
“As an officer he faithfully guarded the property of the citizens during 
those dark, dreary nights.”*"! 

Two years afterward a gang of whites rewarded Kinslow’s valor by their 
own cowardly behavior.*"? The Tampa Journal shared the details with its 
readers, which the Florida Times-Union of Jacksonville then reprinted so 
as to make the story available throughout the state. The article reported: 


Monday Mayor [Thomas] Jackson transferred Officer Dennis 
Kinslow (colored) from his beat in the scrub to the first ward, and put 
Officer Burnsed in his place. This was merely a temporary arrange- 
ment, the transfer being made to let Burnsed take the census, as Kinslow 
could not write. The placing of a negro policeman on Franklin street 
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seemed to cause a great deal of dissatisfaction, and mutterings were 
heard Monday and Tuesday around the saloons about the matter. 
Wednesday about 2 a.m. Kinslow says he was surrounded as he was 
coming down Franklin street in front of Drawdy & Scarlett’s store by 
about fifteen men, all disguised. They all covered him with pistols, 
and one of them commanded him to throw up his hands. He then 
took the officer’s belt and club, pistol and badge away from him, and 
searched his pockets, and said: “This is a warning to you and your 
people. Now, you disperse, young fellow!” 

Kinslow went to Mayor Jackson’s house and reported the matter to 
him immediately. The next morning the articles taken from the of- 
ficer were found hanging on a lamp post at the corner of Franklin and 
Lafayette streets, and attached to them the following note: “Here is to 
mayor of Tampa and negro rule: Policeman Kinslow has resigned. So 
saw we all.” Kinslow thinks he recognized several of the parties, but 
will not swear to their identity.’ 


The Journal noted its belief that “a majority of the persons who took 
such an unfair advantage of him on Tuesday night were [during the 1887 
yellow fever epidemic] skulking in the piney woods.”*"* 

Following the incident, Dennis Kinslow remained at Tampa at least 
into 1890 but does not appear to have remained thereafter for long. His 
subsequent whereabouts are not known until 1920, when censustakers 
recorded him as living at Fort Myers. He was, at the time, aged, living 
alone, and working as a cook. The one-time hero died at Fort Myers, still 
single, on April 20, 1938.°¥ 
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Hillsborough County’s largest African American families, produc- 
ing generations of successful farmers, businessmen, and ministers. 
He had been born in North or South Carolina about 1809, while she had 
entered the world in North Carolina about 1815. The couple came as 
slaves to Florida during the 1840s. Some records hint that they might 
have spent some time in the vicinity of today’s Bradenton in Manatee 
County, but most surviving documentation establishes them in Hernando 
County in close proximity to Brooksville. Parrish emerged from the Civil 
War period and emancipation as a farmer, a skill at which he seemed to 
excel. By 1869 he owned two horses or mules, twenty-two head of cattle, 
and a stock of hogs, as well as his farm. Parrish Larry remained on the 
Hernando County tax list until 1876, during which year or soon thereaf- 
ter he likely moved to Hillsborough County. In 1885 censustakers found 
him living on the farm of George and Harriet Johnson and listed him as 
“grandfather.” He died in the years immediately following. Susan seem- 
ingly had succumbed prior to 1880.’ 

The Larrys had established their relationship in South Carolina prior 
to the mid-1830s, but during their Florida residence the family grew sub- 
stantially. It must be assumed that daughters were born to the couple, but 
the name of only one, Minerva, is available. Those of at least seven sons 
are know. They included Charles Larry, George W. Larry, Conner 
(Carmack) Larry, Dock (Doctor) A. Larry, Foster (Forrester) Larry, John 
Wesley Larry, and Hemith Larry. George, as will be explained, became 
the first family member to venture down to Hillsborough County, doing 
so by 1870. His brothers stayed in Hernando until the mid-to-late 1870s 
when several of them relocated to area of eastern Hillsborough where 


George had established himself.?”” 


Pp arrish (Parris) and Susan (Suckey) Larry founded one of 


Charles and Jennie Larry 


The eldest of the known Larry sons, Charles Larry was born in South 
Carolina about 1836. Following emancipation in 1865, he established a 
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farm in Hernando County. In April 1868 he registered to vote and, at 
about the same time, married Jennie Larry (born about 1847 in South 
Carolina), whose maiden name is not recorded. Charles and Jennie re- 
mained alive, seemingly in Hernando County, at least until 1888. The 
date and place of their deaths are not known.3!8 


Children of Charles and Fennie Larry 


1. Charles, a son born in Hernando County during August 1869. He 
married Minnie Larry (maiden name unavailable) prior to 1900. 

2. Conner, a son born in Hernando County during 1871. 

3. Eliza, a daughter born in Hernando County during 1875. 

4. Maximo (or Bear), a son born in Hernando County during March 
1877. He died in Hillsborough County during May 1963(?). 

5. Wesley, a son born in Hernando County during 1878. 

6. Mary, a daughter born in Hernando County during April 1883. 

7. Milly (or Mollie), a daughter born in Hernando County during April 
1885. 

8. George, a son born in Hernando County during February 1888.3!” 


George W. Larry, Dianab Larry, Ann Jennings Larry, 
and Martha Whiting Larry 


Parrish and Susan Larry’s second son George W. Larry was born in 
South Carolina (some sources say North Carolina) on October 1, 1840. He 
remained with his family in Hernando County until the Civil War’s end, 
but before the decade was over he had relocated to the Simmons Hammock 
section of Hillsborough. Already, George had married Dianah Larry (a 
Georgia native born about 1838), with whom he had enjoyed a union since 
before emancipation. In Hillsborough, George and Dianah farmed while 
George also served as Second Lieutenant of the Tampa militia company 
formed in August 1870 and preached the Gospel as a Baptist minister. At 
Seffner he founded the Republican Missionary Baptist Church, at which 
he would minister into the 1890s.*” He served other congregations, as well. 
At Bealsville’s Antioch Baptist Church, for example, members long recalled 
his contributions. A community historian recorded: 

Until... about 1883, the church had no pastor. Bryant Horton, a 
tall and unlettered man, conducted services. The congregation de- 
cided it was time to call a minister. The Rev. George Larry of Simmons 
Creek, now Seffner, came in his buggy to the small church once each 
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month to preach on “Big Sunday.” His salary was what the congrega- 
tion could spare. 

He rarely received more than 15 cents and never more than 25 
cents. As a bonus, the membership provided all the food he could eat 
before his long trip home. Rev. Larry continued to preach until the 
Rev. George McClennon of Bartow was called.*”! 


The late 1880s and 1890s brought a time of transition for George W. 
and Dianah Larry. First, Dianah passed away on July 30, 1889. The Tampa 
Journal noted the event with these observations: 


Mrs. Geo. W. Larry, wife of one of our county’s best colored citi- 
zens, died at her home near Thonotosassa on the 30th [of last month]. 
She had the respect of all who knew her and was a consistent member 
of the Missionary Baptist church. The funeral service was held in the 
Baptist church at the Lake on the first inst., Revs. N. J. Morris, of 
Tampa, and Waller, of Orlando, officiating.*” 


George waited almost six years before remarrying in Hillsborough 
County to Ann Jennings (born in Tennessee during 1848), a widow, on 
July 8, 1895. Ann survived for less than one decade, succumbing to heart 
disease at Tampa on June 2, 1904. George Larry then remarried on Octo- 
ber 3, 1907, in Hillsborough to Martha Whiting (or Whiten), a Virginia 
native born in 1860. The well-regarded minister lived for over twelve 
years after the marriage, passing away at Thonotosassa on March 8, 1920. 
The date and place of Martha Larry’s death after 1920 are not known.” 


Children of George W. and Dianab Larry 


1. Parrish H., a son born during April 1863 in Hernando County. 
Parrish married Katie Williams in Hillsborough County on November 
30, 1885, but she soon passed away, likely in connection with the birth of 
their second son Christopher in April 1888 (Christopher married Annie 
Tucker in Hillsborough County on March 31, 1908; see Index). Parrish 
H. Larry remarried to Eliza J. Brooks (b. July 1863, Florida) in 
Hillsborough County on November 10, 1890. He died during 1926 in 
Hillsborough County.’** 

2. Bazaline L., a daughter, born during July 1868 in Hernando or 
Hillsborough County. She married Ervin Glover on October 29, 1890, in 
Hillsborough County (see Index). 

3. George Jr., a son born during 1873 in Florida. 
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4. Diana (or Dianah), a daughter born in 1875 in Florida. She married 
Henry Blakely on April 22, 1915 (see Index). 
5. Florrie, a daughter born during 1881.°” 


Stepchildren of George W. Larry 
and Children of Ann fennings Larry 


1. Jinks Jennings, a son born at Fort Deposit, Alabama, on November 
11, 1879. He married Elinda Larry, daughter of Conner Larry, at Tampa 
during 1902. Jinks Jennings died in Hillsborough County on January 12, 
1949, Elinda Larry Jennings died in the county on February 6, 1930. They 
are buried at Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner. 

2. Pauline Jennings, a daughter born in Alabama during April 1882. 
She married in Hillsborough County on May 2, 1906, to Hilton Harvell 
(Harville).**° 


Stepchildren of George W. Larry 
and Children of Martha Whiting Larry 


1. Jim L. Whiting, a son born in Georgia during 1887. 
2. Robert P. Whiting, a son born in Georgia during 1893.2” 


Conner and Mary Larry 


Parrish and Susan Larry’s son Conner Larry was born in Hernando County 
during April 1850. He remained with his parents in their Hernando County 
home until he commenced farming on his own in the late 1860s or early 1870s. 
About 1869 Conner married Mary Larry (a Georgia native born during Feb- 
ruary 1848) in Hernando County. Her maiden name is not known. The couple 
farmed in Hernando until about 1878 when they relocated to the eastern 
Hillsborough section known as Mango. He described his property in 1883 as 
lying in Section 26, Township 28 South, Range 20 East.??8 

In Hillsborough County, the Larrys, as was true of many pioneer families, 
experienced extreme ups and downs. Probably as a result of damage from the 
hard freeze of 1886, Conner found himself on the Hillsborough County pau- 
per list on January 10, 1889. By dint of his own hard work, though, he revived 
his fortune by 1900 despite the Great Freeze of 1895. At the century’s turn, 
he and Mary owned their home and farm free from mortgage. Conner Larry 
died a widower on April 14, 1914, and is buried in Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner. 
The date and place of Mary Larry’s death are not known.” 
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Children of Conner and Mary Larry 


1. Dock H., a son born in Hernando County in June 1870. He mar- 
ried Argand Bertha Tucker on March 21, 1893, in Hillsborough County. 
Dock H. Larry died prior to 1914. Argand Tucker Larry succumbed in 
Tampa during 1951. 

2. Samuel Forrester (or Foster), a son born in Hernando County dur- 
ing October 1872. He married in Hillsborough County to Alice Russell 
on July 2, 1917. Samuel Forrester Larry died in Hillsborough County on 
March 27, 1920. Alice Russell Larry suvived until January 14, 1967. They 
are buried at Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner. 

3. Oscar (or Asiskin), a son born in Hernando County on October 16, 
1872. He married Nancy McClelland on February 24, 1894, in 
Hillsborough County. Oscar Larry died on April 1, 1919, in Hillsborough 
County and is buried in Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner. A Nancy Joan Larry 
died in Tampa during July 1942 and was buried on July 28. 

4. Solomon, a son born during 1874 in Hernando County. 

5. Elinda E., a daughter born in Hernando County during February 
1876. She married Jinks Jennings, stepson of George W. Larry, in 
Hillsborough County on December 24, 1900. Elinda Larry Jennings died 
in Hillsborough County on February 6, 1930. She is buried with her hus- 
band at Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner. 

6. Conner Jr., a son born in Hernando County during 1876. 
7. Rebecca, a daughter born during 1875 in Hernando County. 
8. Louvinia, a daughter born during 1879 in Hillsborough County. 


330 


Dock A. and Orella Larry 


Dock (or Doctor) A. Larry, also a son of Parrish and Susan Larry, was 
born in Florida during 1851. His death certificate lists Bradenton as the 
place of birth, but other evidence suggests Brooksville as an alternative. 
In any event, Dock remained with his parents in Hernando County into 
the 1870s. About 1873 he married in that county to Orella (sometimes 
called Corella or Riller) Larry (maiden name unknown). She had been 
born in Florida during December 1853. By 1880 the couple had moved to 
Hillsborough and soon were living at Tampa. Farming and working as a 
laborer, Dock began building houses for investment. A local newspaper 
in 1886 noted that, during 1885, he had erected two houses worth $150. 
Dock maintained, as well, an active interest in politics as a Republican 
and regular voter. The Larrys remained in or near Tampa for decades. 
Heart disease took Dock A. Larry’s life there on June 25, 1923. He and 
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Orella were living, at the time, at 2408 Wall Street. The date and please 
of her death are not known.*! 


Children of Dock A. and Orella Larry 


1. Freeman, a son born during 1874 in Hernando County. 

2. Willie Sue, a daughter born during 1875 in Hernando County. 

3. Solon, a son born during 1877 in Hernando County. 

4. Babe, a daughter born during early 1880 at Tampa. 

5. Samuel Forrester, a son born during April 1882 at Tampa. He mar- 
ried Minnie Goodwin on November 11, 1901, in Hillsborough County. 
He died at Tampa during 1930(?). 

6. Annie A. (or R.), a daughter born May 27, 1884, at Tampa. She 
married C. Coston on May 16, 1901, in Hillsborough County. Annie Larry 
Coston died March 7, 1966, and is buried at Memorial Park, Tampa. 

7. Daisy M., a daughter born during June 1886 at Tampa. She married 
Calvin Miller in Hillsborough County on June 25, 1906. 

8. Dock Jr. (Doctor), a son born during December 1888. 

9. John W., a son born during February 1892 at Tampa.>” 


Foster (Forrester) Larry, Alice Larry, 
and Sarah }. Hamilton Larry 


Foster (or Forrester) Larry, younger brother to Charles, George, 
Conner, and Dock Larry, was born in Hernando County during Septem- 
ber 1855. He lived on the family farm until the late 1870s, when he mar- 
ried Alice Larry (maiden name not known), who had been born in Florida 
about 1861. As had several of his brothers and their families, Foster and 
Alice relocated to Hillsborough County prior to 1880, living at first in 
‘Tampa and then on a tract adjacent to brother Conner’s farm. They re- 
mained in that vicinity for almost two decades before Alice passed away, 
possibly in connection with childbirth about 1891. Foster remarried on 
April 6, 1892, in Hillsborough County to Sarah J. Hamilton (a Florida 
native born in October 1875). They remained in Hillsborough County 
well into the twentieth century. Foster died there in 1920. The date and 
place of Sarah Larry’s death are not known.** 


Children of Foster and Alice Larry 


1. Millie Fannie, a daughter born during March 1882 in Hillsborough 
County. She married in the county on December 7, 1898, to Albert Jack- 
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son, son of Simon and Electa Ann Jackson (see Index). Millie Fannie Larry 
Jackson likely died about 1909, for in December of that year her husband 
remarried. 

2. Adolphus S., a son born December 15, 1885, in Hillsborough 
County. He first married Ada Thompson about 1910. She died at Tampa 
on November 30, 1919, after which Adolphus married Mabel Larry in 
Hillsborough County on June 7, 1920. She then passed away at Tampa on 
October 14, 1920. He remarried again to Rosa Lee in Hillsborough County 
on June 17, 1921. Adolphus S. Larry died in Hillsborough County on 
November 8, 1970, and is buried at Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner. 

3. Alice Jane, a daughter born on September 15, 1887, in Hillsborough 
County. She died in the county on January 14, 1967, and is buried at 
Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner. 

4. Mary Linda, a daughter born during March 1891 in Hillsborough 
County.*** 


Children of Foster Larry and Sarah F. Hamilton Larry 


1. Ginnie Jane, a daughter born during January 1893 in Hillsborough 
County. 

2. Wilbur, a son born during 1893 in Hillsborough County. 

3. Sadie A., a daughter born during July 1894 in Hillsborough County. 

4. Raymond, a son born on May 17, 1898, in Hillsborough County. He 
married Bell Jennings in Hillsborough County on September 1, 1922. The 
Tampa Tribune's respected journalist Leland M. Hawes recalled Raymond 
Larry from his youth at Thonotosassa. “Raymond was well known as a 
champion budder of orange wood,” Hawes remembered, “a real specialist 
in the area.” Hawes added, “He worked primarily for L. W. Lee.” 

5. Mattie (or Annie), a daughter born during March 1900 in 
Hillsborough County. She married George Alexander on October 7, 1918 
in Hillsborough County (see Index). 

6. Florence, a daughter born during 1903 in Hillsborough County. 
She married Lewis Ball in Hillsborough County on January 26, 1920. 

7. Rosa, a daughter born during 1903 in Hillsborough County. She 
died at Tampa on December 8, 1919.** 


Jobn Wesley Larry and Sarah H. Dixon Larry 


John Wesley Larry, another son of Parrish and Susan Larry, was born 
during October 1856 in Florida, probably Hernando County. He, too, 
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remained with his parents into the 1870s. On February 19, 1881, Wesley 
Larry married Sarah H. Dixon in Hillsborough County. She had been 
born during December 1861 in Florida. By 1883 the couple and their 
growing family had resettled near Foster Larry in eastern Hillsborough. 
There they remained into the twentieth century. Sarah Dixon Larry died 
in Hillsborough County during 1933(?), with John Wesley Larry passing 
away in the same county in 1935(?).3%° 


Children of fohn Wesley Larry and Sarah H. Dixon Larry 


1. Dianna, a daughter born during April 1879 in Hernando or 
Hillsborough County. 

2. Henry, a son born during July 1882 in Hillsborough County. He 
married Albertha Robinson in Hillsborough County on December 19, 
1901. Henry Larry died in Hillsborough County during 1943(?). 

3. Charlie, a son born during February 1884 in Hillsborough County. 
He died at Tampa in 1949(?). 

4. Wesley, a son born during October 1885 in Hillsborough County. 

5. Callie, a daughter born during October 1887 in Hillsborough 
County. She married Samuel Tucker in Hillsborough County on July 25, 
1906 (see Index). 

6. Allis (or Alice), a daughter born during July 1889 in Hillsborough 
County. 

7. David, a son born during February 1891 in Florida. He married 
Alene or (Arline) Tucker on October 10, 1914, in Hillsborough County 
(see Index). David Larry died in Hillsborough County during 1922. 

8. Elizabeth D., a daughter born during November 1893 in 
Hillsborough County. She died in Hillsborough County during May 
1961(?). 

9. William Alvin, a son born on October 17, 1896, in Florida. He mar- 
ried Lillie Howell on March 1, 1919, in Hillsborough County. Alvin Larry 
died in Hillsborough County during 1930.3” 


Hemith Larry 


The last known son of Parrish and Susan Larry, Hemith (?) Larry, was 
born in Hernando County about 1859. No other information is available 
concerning him.?* 
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Minerva A. Larry McLeod 


Minerva A. Larry, believed to be a daughter of Parrish and Susan Larry, 
was born in Hernando County about 1861. She married on April 26, 1878, 
to Solomon McLeod, son of William and Dolly McLeod (see Index). 
Minerva Larry McLeod died prior to 1910.’ 
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in Tampa to 1857. That year, prominent Duval County planter and 

political leader Isaiah Hart gave his lawyer son Ossian B. Hart of 
‘Tampa four slaves. According to her son, Sarah’s maiden name was Hart. 
She would name a son born in 1866 as Ossian. In any event, Ossian B. 
Hart would go on, with critical help from black Republicans, to achieve 
election as governor while Harry and Sarah remained with their family in 
Tampa. Harry had been born in North Carolina about 1810. Sarah claimed 
a Florida birth about 1815. The couple had formed a lasting relationship 
by 1850. At Tampa following the Civil War they likely associated with the 
African Methodist Episcopal congregation that became St. Paul AME 
Church. Harry also participated in political affairs as a Republican who 
favored local office holding by African Americans. The scant information 
available suggests that Harry passed away about 1878. Sarah lived for sev- 
eral years afterward but appears to have died after 1880 and prior to 1885.5” 


Ts family of Harry and Sarah Lewis likely could trace their arrival 


Children of Harry Lewis and Sarah Lewis 


1. Isaac, a son born, likely in Duval County, Florida, during August 
1851. At Tampa following the Civil War, he met and, on April 28, 1876, 
married Annie Blair. The daughter of Nelson and Phyllis Blair, she had 
been born in Florida in November 1856 (see Index). The couple would be 
active African Methodists, and by 1889 Isaac would served as a trustee of 
Mount Carmel AME church. They lived during the 1880s near the inter- 
section of Cass and Marion Streets, although in later years their address 
would be 3702 Central Avenue. Isaac worked as a carpenter. The couple 
remained at Tampa until their deaths. Isaac went first on January 31, 1926. 
Annie followed during 1927. Children of Isaac and Annie Blair Lewis 
included: 

a. Alice (“Allie”), a daughter born during December 1884. She mar- 
ried in Hillsborough County on August 18, 1900, to Edward Spotford, 
son of Quincy and Jane Spotford (see Index). 

b. Murray, a son born during July 1887. 
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c. Asa, a son born during September 1892. 

2. Tony, a son born during May 1858, probably at Tampa. In that city 
on September 26, 1877, he married Dora Spotford, either the daughter or 
sister of Quincy Spotford (see Index). She had been born during May 1863 
in South Carolina. Tony supported his growing family by farming. The 
couple remained at or near Tampa throughout their lives. Censustakers 
listed them in 1910, but they did not appear in the 1912 or subsequent city 
directories. Children of Tony and Dora Spotford Lewis included: 

a. Rosa, a daughter born in 1878. She married John Carrington in 
Hillsborough County on June 17, 1893. 

b. Ann, a daughter born during February 1880. 

c. Tony (or Thomas Roderick), a son born during June 1881. He 
died a married man at Safety Harbor on September 6, 1917. 

d. Harry, a son born during September 1884. 

e. Elizabeth, a daughter born during September 1886. She married 
Willie Wilcox in Hillsborough County on August 31, 1900. 

f.Sarah, a daughter born during October 1888. She married A. 
Singleton in Hillsborough County on June 9, 1906 (?). 

g. Washington, a son born during August 1890. 

h. Amanda, a daughter born during March 1894. She married 
George Payne in Hillsborough County on September 24, 1909. 

3. Louis, a son born during 1861. 

4. Ellen, a daughter born during 1864. 

5. Ossian, a son born during 1866. 

6. Liddia, a daughter born during 1868. 

7. Lilla, a daughter born during 1871. 

8. Serena, a daughter born in 1873. 

9. Mercy (also, Marcy or Nancy), a daughter born during 1875. She 
married Henry Crews in Hillsborough County on September 4, 1893 (see 
Index).3*! 
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amuel Manuel lived near Tampa only a little more than one decade, 
Gm his family has remained a presence in the town since that time. 

He was born about 1828 in Georgia and seemingly was brought to 
southwest Florida by Polk County farmer Simon P. Smith. At the least, 
records reflect Manuel’s presence near Bartow at the Civil War's end. 
There, on July 19, 1866, he married Lucy Reaves, with whom he had had 
a commitment since at least 1855. Lucy also came from Georgia, where 
she had been born about 1838.*” 

Within a year or two following their marriage, the Manuels had relo- 
cated to the Limona section of eastern Hillsborough County where Sam 
farmed and hired out as a laborer. By 1869 he had registered to vote, and 
in August of the following year he joined with others in organizing the 
Tampa militia company. On April 9, 1874, Sam purchased a tract of land 
near Tampa for $60. It was described as the Southeast 1/4 of the North- 
east 1/4, Section 23, Township 29 South, Range 19 East. About the same 
time, Lucy passed away. The event may have occurred during or as a re- 
sult of the birth of their last son.*¥ 


Children and Samuel Manuel and Lucy Reaves Manuel 


1. Alice, a daughter born during 1856. She married Morgan Walker in 
Hillsborough County on July 22, 1885. 

2. Lucy, a daughter born during 1863. 

3. Virginia, a daughter born during 1866. 

4. Samuel, a son born during 1874.5 


Sam Manuel remarried on October 10, 1875, but he did not have long 
to enjoy the relationship. The bride was Mary Varnes, the daughter of his 
neighbors Andrew Isaac and Molly Varnes (see Index). Mary had been 
born in Hillsborough County during 1861. Sam and Mary would share 
two children, but problems soon arose. Terrible weather conditions in 
1878 doubtlessly ravaged Sam’s farm, after which he began to hire out his 
labor. On March 26, 1881, he had accompanied C. M. Walker on a Tampa 
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Bay fishing expedition. That Saturday night a storm capsized their small 
boat, and both men were killed. Discovery of Sam Manuel’s body did not 
occur for several weeks. The date and place of Mary Varnes Manuel’s 
death are not known, although she remained alive and a widow at Tampa 
in 1900.5 


Children of Samuel Manuel and Mary Varnes Manuel 


1. Thomas, a son born during 1876. 

2. William, a son born during May 1879. He married in Hillsborough 
County to Minnie Crews on November 25, 1912. 

2. James L., a son born during April 1880. He married in Hillsborough 
County on February 27, 1901, to Estella Frazier.** 
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reedman John Mathews, in the decades that followed the Civil War, 
kk controlled a good deal of the property immediately north of Tampa’s 

corporate boundaries and also helped to pioneer orange production 
in the Tampa Bay vicinity. Mathews was born in Virginia about 1816. He 
may well have come to Hillsborough County prior to the Civil War. 
Mathews certainly resided at Tampa by 1866, for on May 16 of that year 
he formally married Esther Mathews at a ceremony held at the town. She 
was born in Florida about 1843 and may also have gone by the name 
Corlinda. She died about 1873. John Mathews remarried in Hillsborough 
County on January 30, 1875, to Rachel Bradley. Rachel, a Florida native, 
had been born in 1830.°”” 

At Tampa in the post-war era, John Mathews took important steps 
that brought him to a position of influence. Key among them, on March 
6, 1867, he claimed a homestead of sixty-two acres that lay one mile or so 
northwest of Tampa’s northern limits, with frontage on the Hillsborough 
River’s eastern side. The tract was described as Lot No. 2, Section 24, 
Township 29 South, Range 18 East (see map in Brown, Tampa in Civil War 
and Reconstruction, 165). On the property Mathews soon built a small house 
and planted an orange grove consisting of eighty trees. His holdings con- 
stituted one of the earliest productive citrus groves in the Tampa vicin- 
ity.#* Additionally, Mathews experimented with apple cultivation. The 
local Sunland Tribune reported in July 1879: 


Mr. John [Mathews] (col.) gave us last Tuesday morning two fine 
apples—one measuring 3 1/2 inches in diameter—which grew on his 
place on the east bank of the Hillsborough River a mile from town. 
He says the tree is some five or six years old and has borne a pretty full 
crop, though the fruit is not yet ripe.” 


Although John and Rachel Mathews sold forty acres of their holdings 
in 1875 to white merchant Edward A. Clarke, he retained most of the 
remainder for years. As Tampa’s population swelled in the 1880s, they 
sold residential lots to white and black customers. Buyers included Mingo 
Grant (see Index) and Prince McKnight (see Index).**° 
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African American homesteaders such as ohn Mathews helped to pioneer the South Florida 
citrus industry. The men shown here likely were working in a Hillsborough or Polk County 
citrus grove. 


The Mathewses seemingly remained at Tampa through the rest of their 
lives. They maintained the respect of the community and contributed 
their resources to good causes, including the work of St. Paul AME Church. 
John also remained actively politically, as a Republican and registered 
voter.’*! His death apparently came shortly after a tragic encounter with 
two white men. As reported in the Tampa Morning Tribune on October 26, 
1897, the incident occurred as follows: 


Last evening about 8 o’clock “Peg Leg,” a well-known colored hack 
driver, drove up to the corner of Zack and Tampa streets, with two 
white men in his carriage. At that moment a respectable colored man 
named John Matthews passed by. His wife was with him, and one of 
the men in the hack called out to her: 

“Hello, sweetheart.” 

“I am a married woman,” she replied. To which Matthews added: 
“Yes, she is my wife.” 

This was too much for the proud spirit of the man in the carriage; 
and jumping out, he proceeded to pommel poor Matthews most un- 
mercifully. The latter finally managed to break away and run up the 
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street. But his assailant—who had by this time armed himself with 
“Peg Leg’s” whip—was close behind him, and again fell upon him 
tooth and nail. About this time Officer Sellars arrived on the scene. 
The white men dropped the whip and took to his heels, and after some 
smart sprinting managed to effect his escape. Matthews was badly used 
up.” 


Rachel Mathews survived at Tampa in 1900. She soon passed away, as 
well, likely prior to 1903.3% 


Children of fobn and Esther Mathews 


An affidavit filed by John Mathews in September 1874 mentioned that 
he had five children then living with him. The names of four are known: 

1. Jane, a daughter born in Florida during March 1861. She married 
Quincy Spotford Jr. at Tampa on December 22, 1877 (see Index). 

2. Paul, a son born in Florida during 1865. 

3. Tom, a son born in Florida during 1865. 

4. Benjamin, a son born in Florida during 1872.°* 


Child of ohn Mathews and Rachel Bradley Mathews 


John Mathews Jr., the only known child of John and Rachel Mathews, 
was born at Tampa during October 1877. He remained single and living 
at Tampa in 1900.?°° 
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Te McCrays comprised another of eastern Hillsborough County’s 


pioneering homesteader families. Thomas Justice McCray was a 
native Georgian, born in December 1842. He does not appear on 
the local historical record until August 30, 1867, when he signed a peti- 
tion for the appointment of Republican officials for Tampa and 
Hillsborough County. Three years later, he entered the ranks of the local 
militia company upon its organization. On June 18, 1871, Thomas mar- 
ried in the county to Catherine Graham. A native Floridian, she had been 
born April 18, 1856. Prior to her marriage, she had lived with Andrew 
and Malvina Jackson (see Index) as a helper on their farm.’*° 

Following their marriage, the McCrays seemingly farmed near the 
Andrew Jackson place in the Seffner area. In 1876, they claimed their 
own homestead near Lake Thonotosassa, a forty-acre tract described as 
the NW 1/4 of the SW 1/4, Section 22, Township 28 South, Range 20 
East. Neighbors and friends witnessed the application, including Nathan 
Tucker, Andrew Stillings, Simon Jackson, and Charles Brown.**’ 

The McCrays outlasted the century. They yet held out on the farm 
when censustakers came around in 1910, but Thomas passed away on 
March 14, 1913. Catherine McCray remarried on October 29, 1913, to 
Nathaniel J. Morris. She died in the county on June 17, 1940. Thomas 
and Catherine McCray are buried at Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner.*** 


Child of Thomas 7. McCray and Catherine Graham McCray 


Thomas Justice Arthur McCray, the only known child of Thomas J. 
and Catherine McCray, was born in Hillsborough County on December 
27, 1894. He died unmarried in the county on November 11, 1913, and is 
buried with his parents at Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner.>” 


Adopted Child of Catherine McCray Morris 


Nathaniel and Catherine McCray Morris adopted a young girl, Mare 
or Mars Morris, prior to 1920. She had been born in Florida in 1908.3 
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ernando County can claim the Peter McDonald family as Civil 

War-era pioneers, but its members can trace ties to Hillsborough 

at least as early as 1869. Peter had been born in Georgia about 
1817 (another source indicates 1832). His ties to Hernando can be traced 
to August 24, 1867, when he registered to vote in that county. Within two 
years, though, he and his wife—who is known only by the letter “S” (born 
in Alabama about 1842) entered on a census form—had moved their house- 
hold to Hillsborough County. Apparently, they settled just north of the 
town of ‘Tampa close to John Mathews’s homestead. Peter registered to 
vote in 1869 and, the following year, joined the local militia company at 
the time of its organization. His name rarely appears otherwise in local 
records until 1881 when a local newspaper reported his death. “Peter 
McDonald, of this county, aged 64 years, died near town yesterday,” the 
account read. “He was a very worthy and highly thought of colored man.”>”! 


Children of Peter and S. McDonald 


1. Henry, a son born in Florida during 1864. He married in 
Hillsborough County on August 28, 1888, to Fanny Crum. 

2. Elvia, a daughter born in Hernando County during 1868. She mar- 
ried in Hillsborough County on October 31, 1885, to Gaston Ledbetter. 

3. Sally, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1871. She 
died unmarried at Tampa on February 26, 1898. Sally McDonald is bur- 
ied at Oaklawn Cemetery. 

4. Simon, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1873. 

5. Thomas, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1875. 

6. Brantly (or Britton) O., a son born in Hillsborough County during 
1878. He married in the county on December 5, 1899, to Mary J. 
Thompson.>” 
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G amuel McKinney numbered among the relatively few Hillsborough 
County slaves to remain in the area following the Civil War. He was 
born in Georgia during 1837. He had arrived in Florida prior to the 
Civil War. In a statement given on behalf of his friend Neptune Henry is 
1890, McKinney indicated that they had known each other since 1855 
and had lived within six miles of each other in southeastern Hillsborough 
County since 1863. Henry had come to the county in 1855 as a slave of 
the Wilder family, settling first at Thonotosassa and then near today’s 
Plant City (see Index). Soon after the peace, both Henry and McKinney 
set out farms at what became known as Bealsville, south of Plant City. 
Samuel specified that his place lay in Section 23, Township 29 South, 
Range 22 East. By 1865, McKinney also had established a marriage, al- 
though the name of his first wife is not known. She died between 1877 
and 1879. He took part, as well, in political affairs, registering to vote by 
1869 and serving as a grand juror in 1878. 

Samuel McKinney raised his children alone until 1885. On August 19, 
1885, he remarried in Hillsborough County to Mary Reddick Williams, a 
widow who was the mother of Alfred Beal, Andrew Williams, and Georgia 
Beal Berry (see Index). Mary had been born in Georgia (some sources say the 
Bahama Islands) about 1820. The couple remained together until Samuel’s 
death from consumption on April 8, 1900. The date and place of Mary’s 
death are not known, but the event apparently occurred prior to 1910.3% 


Children of Samuel McKinney and His First Wife 


1. Joseph, a son born during May 1866. He married Katie Johnson in 
Hillsborough County on June 28, 1890. 

2. Sarah J., a daughter born during 1870. 

3. George, a son born during 1872. He died at Tampa on January 6, 
1905. 

4. Eliza Ann, a daughter born September 14, 1874. She married An- 
drew Varnes, son of Isaac and Molly Varnes (see Index). Eliza Ann 
McKinney Varnes died in Hillsborough County on April 15, 1976. 
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5. Maria E., a daughter born during 1875. 

6. Mahulda, a daughter born during 1877. She married Benjamin 
Glover in Hillsborough County on October 11, 1893. Mahulda McKinney 
Glover died prior to 1902.°° 
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De the post-Civil War period, few African American families 


exercised a greater influence on political, religious, educational, 
and commercial affairs at Tampa and in Hillsborough County 
than did the McKnights. It appears that the family’s origins can be traced 
to Sumter County, South Carolina. There, by the 1830s, Tony McKnight 
and Dollie Frierson were held as slaves of John Frierson and his wife 
Janette McKnight Frierson. Tony’s date and place of birth are not known, 
but Dollie (or Dolly) was born about 1810 in South Carolina. In 1830, 
Tony and Dollie had a son, William January McKnight. Eleven years af- 
terward, another son, Prince, joined the family.*” 

The end of Florida’s Second Seminole War in 1842 changed the 
McKnights’ lives. Frierson family members relocated to Hernando County, 
bringing Tony, Dollie, January, and Prince with them. In 1845, Anthony 
or Tony was born in Hernando County, followed by Thomas during 1847 
and Joseph Andrew during 1851. Daughters and other sons probably added 
to the family, but their names are not known. Father Tony lived to at least 
1867. Dollie moved to Tampa during the 1870s, where she belonged to 
what would become St. Paul AME church. She died in Hillsborough 
County after 1891.3 


William January P. McKnight 
and Maria Simon McKnight 


William January P. McKnight remained in Hernando County after 
emancipation in 1865, farming near Brooksville. Prior to the Civil War, 
he had entered into a marriage with Maria Simon. She had been born in 
South Carolina about 1841. By 1870, their farm totaled a respectable $500 
in value. January also possessed a carriage, worth an additional $200. 

Freedom had brought a degree of prosperity to January and Maria, 
but racial violence that flared in Hernando County in the early 1870s 
compelled them to seek a safer home in Hillsborough. Accordingly, on 
January 12, 1873, the couple homesteaded about half-a-dozen miles east 
of Tampa. The eighty acres were described as the Northeast 1/4 of the 
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Northwest 1/4 and the Northwest 1/4 of the Northeast 1/4, Section 17, 
Township 29 South, Range 19 East.’ 

Besides tending to the farm and family, January and Maria involved 
themselves in community activities. January served in 1875 as a trustee of 
what would become Beulah Baptist Institutional Church and assisted in 
building its first sanctuary. January later occupied the position of deacon. 
He worked, additionally, on behalf of the Republican party, a commit- 
ment echoed in the lives of other family members. January McKnight 
died in Hillsborough County during late 1905 or early 1906. Maria died 
in the county after 1900 and before November 1904.3” 


Children of William January McKnight 
and Maria Simon McKnight 


1. David, a son born in Hernando County about 1854. He was a wid- 
ower by 1905. 

2. Elijah, a son born in Hernando County about 1856. 

3. Rhoda, a son born in Hernando County about 1858. She married in 
Hillsborough County on January 3, 1889, to Ben Holloman (see Index). 
Rhoda McKnight Holloman died about 1905. 

4. William B., a son born in Hernando County about 1861. He died a 
single man at Tampa on July 21, 1909. 

5. Lucy, a daughter born in Hernando County about 1864. She mar- 
ried Sherman Everett in Hillsborough County on August 4, 1891. 

6. Tom, a son born in Hernando County about 1866. Died in infancy? 

7. Elias, a son born in Hernando County during December 1869. He 
married Frances Green in Hillsborough County on October 25, 1897. 

8. Horace J., a son born in Hillsborough County in 1873. He married 
Mary L ? Horace died in Hillsborough County during late 
1906 or early 1907. Mary L. McKnight died at Tampa on August 12, 
1908. Children of Horace J. and Mary McKnight included: 

a. Horace McKnight, a son born at Tampa during 1902. 
b. Theodore Roosevelt McKnight, a son born at Tampa during 1905. 

9. Mary, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in 1875. She died 
before 1905. 

10. Jonas, a son born in Hillsborough County about 1878. He died a 
single man at Tampa on July 23, 1914.57! 
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Prince and Penelope McKnight 


Prince McKnight also chose, at first, to remain in Hernando County 
following the Civil War’s end. He already had formed a lasting union 
with his wife Penelope, who had been born in Florida about 1843. A Bap- 
tist, Prince had joined the Union Baptist Church of Brooksville on De- 
cember 21, 1861. At some point he accepted a call to preach in the Mis- 
sionary Baptist church, while also accepting in 1870 a lieutenant’s com- 
mission in the state militia. Prince and Penelope farmed near Brooksville 
close by the Samuel Timmons place until the couple followed brother 
January to Hillsborough County in late 1873 or 1874. Likely, the move 
resulted from a call to minister to what would become known as Beulah 
Baptist Institutional Church.*” 

Prince and Penelope maintained their connection to the Baptist church 
through the remainder of their lives, but they extended their contribu- 
tions to other facets of community endeavor. Especially, Prince actively 
supported the Republican party. He remained a local party leader into the 
twentieth century. He exercised leadership, as well, on behalf of good 
schools, standing out in the effort of the early 1890s to rebuild the Harlem 
School. The couple bought a lot and built a home at 1115 Constant Street 
in Tampa. By 1900, Penelope had passed away. Prince lived on for a few 
years, working as a gardener and residing with his brother Thomas. Prince 
McKnight died at Tampa about 1910.°” 


Children of Prince and Penelope McKnight 


1. Mary, a daughter born in Hernando County about 1865. She mar- 
ried William Bell in Hillsborough County on August 10, 1884. 

2. Grant, a son born in Hernando County about 1867. 

3. Andrew, a son born in Hernando County about 1868. 

4. Dolly, a daughter born in Hernando County about 1870. 

5. James, a son born in Hillsborough County about 1875. 

6. Thomas, a son born in Hillsborough County about 1877.’ 


Anthony McKnight and Epcie Wilson McKnight 


Anthony McKnight enjoyed the greatest financial success of the 
McKnight brothers. He was born in Hernando County on April 9, 1845. 
As was true with January and Prince, he remained in Hernando County 
to farm after emancipation. In that county he married Epcie Wilson, who 
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had been born in South Carolina in 1847. The couple remained in 
Hernando County until they decided about 1877 to join Anthony’s brothers 
in Hillsborough. On June 6, 1878, they homesteaded an eighty-acre tract 
several miles north of January’s homestead. It was described as the South- 
east 1/4 of the Northeast 1/4 and the Northeast 1/4 of the Southeast 1/4, 
Section 24, Township 28 South, Range 19 East. There, Anthony and Epcie 
built a home and laid out an orange grove.’ 

The McKnights prospered with the passage of time. As their senior 
years approached, they decided to move to Tampa. Early in the twentieth 
century, they cooperated with January in opening the McKnight subdivi- 
sion. By the time of Anthony’s death at Tampa on December 24, 1917, 
the Tampa Morning Tribune could note, “The name of Toney McKnight is 
well known about Tampa, the man being one of the oldest negro resi- 
dents of the section, and said to have considerable property and money.” 
Epcie McKnight outlived her husband by slightly more than four years. 
She died at Tampa on January 28, 1922.37 


Children of Anthony McKnight and Epcie Wilson McKnight 


1. Miles, a son born in Tampa during 1867. He first married Mary 
Russell in Hillsborough County on October 9, 1908. Later, he remarried 
to Pernola Sinkfield. Miles McKnight died at Tampa on February 16, 
1923. 

2. Amanda, a daughter born in Hernando County during 1869. Amanda 
McKnight died before 1918. 

3. Perman, a son born in Hernando County during 1873. He died 
after 1880 and before 1883.3” 


Thomas McKnight and Amanda Williams McKnight 


The McKnight family offered Tampa and Hillsborough County its 
premier political and civic leader with brother Thomas. Born in Hernando 
County in October 1847, Thomas found himself in Tampa just after the 
Civil War’s end (if not before). There on December 16, 1869, he married 
Amanda Williams. She had been born in Florida in January 1845. At the 
time of the marriage, Thomas already had involved himself deeply in 
Republican party affairs. By August 1870, he headed a local militia com- 
pany by appointment of the governor and soon worked as a key figure in 
the Tampa office of the United States Customs Service. Eventually, Cap- 
tain McKnight would rise to deputy collector and inspector of customs.*” 
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From the 1870s through the early 1900s, no single voice sounded more 
consistently and continuously on behalf of African Americans in 
Hillsborough County than did that of Thomas McKnight. An active Re- 
publican leader well into the twentieth century, Thomas also strove with 
Amanda’ assistance to enhance educational opportunities within the black 
community. He headed local efforts to construct the Harlem School in 
the late 1880s and to rebuild it in the early 1890s. Through the period 
McKnight served as the school’s supervisor. By the century’s end he had 
turned his efforts toward the community’s needy. Within a short time, he 
was building and operating a home, as he put it, for “the care of the aged, 
decrepid, and the orphans of the Colored people.” He operated the facil- 
ity until illness compelled him to convey it to other hands. He took great 
pride in the accomplishments of Tampa’s African American citizenry and 
pushed efforts to showcase their achievements at the Florida state fair. 
Meanwhile, at various times he operated a steamboat, served as a hack 
driver, practiced law, and worked as a stevedore.’” 

When Republicans occupied the White House, the McKnights ben- 
efitted from federal job opportunities. They, in turn, drew the couple to 
Cedar Key in the late 1870s, where they remained until about 1887. Soon 
after his arrival there, Thomas suffered a gunshot wound, although not a 
fatal one, at the hand of a white man. The incident failed to dull his fierce 
determination, and McKnight remained active and outspoken as a Re- 
publican leader of statewide influence and as a defender of civil rights.’*° 
A letter written by him from Gainesville to the Jacksonville Florida Times- 
Union on October 6, 1885, illustrates the point: 


After a long delay, I am forced to ask space in your valuable news- 
paper, that I may bring before the public the great injustice that was 
put upon me at this point. 

On the night of the 29th of September I left Palatka on the train, 
conducted by Captain Fisher, on my way to Cedar Key, arriving at this 
point at 12:30 a.m., stopping at the residence of my old friend, Arthur 
Simmons, until 9 o’clock a.m. on the 30th inst. I then canvassed the 
town for the benefit of Young & McKnight’s fish and oyster business 
at Cedar Key. 

I left for the depot, finding the train delayed; from thence I went 
over to Brother John R. Robinson’s, and there I took supper. I then 
left the elder’s on my way back to the depot. By the time I walked two 
hundred yards from my starting point, I passed a policeman, one Tillis, 
who had a man arrested. This policeman then called out, “You stop 
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there, too,” presenting his revolver at me, saying that “he would kill 
me if I moved.” He arrested me, in the meantime letting the other 
prisoner escape, put me in prison, giving me to understand that I should 
go to the State prison for twenty years. 

I asked to be allowed to give bond, which was refused, keeping me 
in prison thirty-eight hours without a warrant and without any hear- 
ing. On the 2d of October, at 11 o’clock a.m., I was brought before 
Justice Sadler for a hearing. My trial was put off until the 5th, when I 
had a hearing before Justice Sadler. All the State witnesses were present, 
and the trial proceeded. In my so-called case I was defended by Law- 
yer Dunson, and, after a short address by him, the case was dismissed 
and I was discharged. 

Is there any redress from the hands of our grand Government, to 
which I now appeal, for this great wrong and injury done against my 
personal liberty and character?3*! 


Through his long residence at Tampa and until near the end of his life, 
Thomas McKnight occupied himself fully, whether for his own support 
or for the good of his city and neighbors. He died of heart disease at 
Tampa on May 19, 1912. Of him, the Tampa Daily Times observed, “Tom 
McKnight, one of the best known negroes of the city, who has been one 
of the political factors for his race for many years in Tampa, and who was 
respected by the citizens in general and his race in particular, died last 
night after an illness of some time.” The notice added, “The death of 
Tom McKnight has cast a gloom over the colored community.” 

Amanda McKnight predeceased her husband. She had passed away at 
Tampa on June 30, 1903. During an active life, Amanda had contributed 
particularly to the African Methodist Episcopal church and its charities, 
first at St. Paul AME church and then at Allen Temple AME church. 
“The deceased was one of the city’s oldest and most highly respected col- 
ored residents,” acknowledged the Tampa Morning Tribune>® 

Apparently, Thomas McKnight and Amanda Williams McKnight had 


no children.3** 


Joseph Andrew McKnight and Frances Crum McKnight 


The youngest son of the McKnight clan was Joseph Andrew, who was 
born in Hernando County in 1851. Seemingly, young Andrew accompa- 
nied his brother Thomas to Tampa soon after the Civil War, where he 
worked as a sailor. On June 9, 1871, the Reverend Joseph Sexton married 
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him to Frances Crum, who had been born in Florida in 1852. Thereafter, 
Andrew worked for a Tampa sawmill in order to stay closer to home. 
During the 1870s, he joined Tom in Republican activism and also helped 
to pioneer masonry for African Americans at Tampa. Particularly, An- 
drew occupied numerous offices, including that of worshipful master, of 
Mt. Pleasant Lodge No. 13, F&AM. Joseph Andrew McKnight died of 
consumption at Cedar Key on January 17, 1882. Frances Crum McKnight 
remarried about 1884 to Doc Allen. She died in Hillsborough County, 
apparently in 1886, still caring for Andrew’s mother Dollie.3* 


Children of foseph Andrew McKnight 
and Frances Crum McKnight 


1. Laura, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1872. She 
married in the county on April 4, 1889, to Albert Timmons (see Index). 

2. Joseph Gabriel, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1874. 
Apparently, Joseph Gabriel McKnight died at Tampa on April 7, 1904. 

3. Amanda, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1876. She 
married Joseph Wright in the county on May 27, 1897. 

4. Lilla, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1879.3 
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he McLeod (or McCloud) family can claim Hillsborough County 
[reste as early as the Reconstruction era. William S. McLeod 

had been born in Georgia about 1815. By the late 1840s he was in 
Florida and had established a long-term relationship with Dolly McLeod, 
who had been born in Georgia about 1820. William registered to vote in 
Hernando County on August 19, 1867, which points to that county as his 
home prior to emancipation.**” 

The McLeods appeared at Tampa in 1870. That year, William regis- 
tered to vote in Hillsborough County and, along with his son Joshua, 
joined the local militia company. In 1871 he served on a local jury. Sadly, 
he soon died. The exact date of his passing is not known, but Hillsborough 
County records list a W. P. McLeod as dead by December 8, 1873. In any 
event, Dolly survived by taking in laundry until she remarried at Tampa 
on March 13, 1884, to Elder David Crockett, a Baptist minister. She re- 
mained alive at Tampa in 1900, living with David in the Fort Brooke 
section. In 1903, their address was 224 Newcomb Avenue. Although David 
Crockett did not die until February 24, 1915, Dolly Crockett’s name last 
appeared in the city directory in 1909. Her address at that time was given 
as 9 Twiggs Alley.?** 


Children of William S. and Dolly McLeod 


1. Joshua, a son born during 1848. 

2. Solomon, a son born during 1850. He married Minerva A. Larry, 
the daughter of Parrish and Susan Larry, in Hillsborough County on April 
26, 1878 (see Index). Solomon remained alive and a widower living with 
Parrish Larry in 1910. 

3. Henry, a son born during 1852. He married Ella Jackson, daughter 
of Simon and Electa Ann Jackson, in Hillsborough County on March 22, 
1889 (see Index). 

4. William, a son born during 1854. He married Addie 

5. Amanda, a daughter born during February 1858. She married Wil- 
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liam D. Walker at Tampa on July 19, 1879 (see Index). Amanda McLeod 
Walker died at Tampa on June 1, 1911. 

6. Benjamin Sherman, a son born during May 1868. He married 
Lugenia R. Green in Hillsborough County on February 5, 1913.°% 
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Meacham 


of one of the leading religious and political figures of the nine- 

teenth century’s final third in Florida. Robert Meacham was born 
in Gadsden County during May 1835. His white father Banks Meacham 
was a planter, physician, and public official who had helped to write 
Florida’s first constitution. His mother was his father’s slave Sylvia. Taught 
to read and write by his father, Robert by the 1850s was living at Tallahas- 
see as a house servant. There he met and entered a marriage with Stella 
Meacham, who had been born in North Carolina about 1839. The couple 
wed formally in Leon County on July 23, 1866. Meanwhile, Robert be- 
gan secretly teaching slaves to read and write and, by the Civil War's end, 
had organized what would become Bethel AME Church.’ 

Soon taken into the AME ministry with an appointment to Monticello 
in Jefferson County, Meacham followed church policy into politics. He 
served Jefferson County as voter registrar (1867-1868), county clerk (1868), 
and superintendent of schools 
(1868-1872, 1873-1877). During 
much of the period 1869-1871 he 
presided as Monticello’s postmas- 
ter. Beyond that, Meacham rep- 
resented the county in the Florida 
Constitutional Convention of 
1868 and in the Florida Senate 
from 1868 to 1880. Although he 
came very close to election to the 
United States Congress and held 
office for a time as head of the fed- 
eral government’s General Land 
Office at Tallahassee, Meacham’s 
governmental service is best re- 
membered because of his role in 
Mg eee i founding Florida’s public educa- 

Robert Meacham Sr. tion system.*”! 


[\ tragic incident that occurred in 1896 led to the Tampa residence 
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Political and religious troubles that 
ensued following Reconstruction’s end 
eventually led Robert Meacham to 
South Florida. First, during the mid- 
1880s he ministered at Jacksonville, but 
by late in the decade he had departed 
the AME clergy for the AME Zion 
Church. He led Key West’s Cornish 
Chapel in the late 1880s and helped to 
build churches at Fort Myers and Punta 
Gorda. During President Benjamin 
Harrison’s administration, he also kept 
charge of the Punta Gorda post office 
as postmaster (1890-1892).’” 

The year 1896 found Meacham ministering for the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at New Smyrna but intent upon visiting Tampa to attend a 
United States District Court session. While in the city, black policeman 
Thomas Milton shot the well-regarded clergyman “in a blind rage” and 
apparently due to a misunderstanding. Milton was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment for his crime. Weakened by the ordeal, Robert and Stella 
Meacham opted to remain in Tampa. They established a home at 251 
LaSalle Street, and Robert operated a shoe shop at 321 Main Street in 
West Tampa. They attended Bowman M. E. Church. Robert Meacham 
died at home in Tampa on February 27, 1902. “He was prominent as a 
preacher but more so as a Republican politician,” noted the Punta Gorda 
Herald, “but notwithstanding his color and his politics, he stood high in 
the esteem of the white people.” Stella Meacham continued her Tampa 
residence until her own death on May 4, 1904. 
The Tampa Weekly Tribune memorialized her 
as “a good and well-known colored woman.”?” 


Stella Meacham. 


Margaret Meacham 
Seabrooks Peyton 


Margaret, eldest child of Robert and Stella 
Meacham, was born at Tallahassee, Florida, 
during 1858. She first married to Prince 
Seabrooks in Jefferson County, Florida, on 

=2 November 21, 1877. By the early 1890s she 
Maggie Meacham Peyton. had remarried to Robert Peyton of Albany, 
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New York. In 1901 Margaret relo- 
cated to Tampa, where she remained 
into the 1920s. Robert Peyton and 
Margaret Meacham Seabrooks 
Peyton shared a daughter, Stella, 
born in Albany, New York, on July 
4, 1892. Stella Peyton married at 
Tampa on June 5, 1913, to Luther 
Alexander, who had been born in 
Georgia on May 23, 1885. A gifted 
teacher, church leader, and childcare | 
worker, Stella Peyton Alexander died 
a widow at Tampa on December 24, 
1956.2" 


Stella Peyton Alexander. 


Robert Meacham Fr., Alice Sherman Meacham, 
and Christina Johnson Meacham 


Robert Meacham Jr., eldest son of Robert and Stella Meacham, was 
born at Tallahassee, Florida, during 1864. He first married in Duval 
County, Florida, on November 19, 1890, to Alice H. Sherman. By that 
time Meacham had established himself at Jacksonville as a civil rights and 
labor activist, having served as local secretary for the Knights of Labor. 
An 1892 report by a friendly Jackson- 
ville newspaper detailed his advance- 
ment thereafter. “Robert E. Meacham, 
one of the boys, and a popular one, too, 
is in the city shaking hands with his 
many friends, who are all glad to see 
him,” it noted. “He is railway mail 
agent from Sanford to Punta Gorda, 
with headquarters at Sanford.”?”° 

Soon after the century’s turn, Rob- 
ert Meacham Jr. relocated to Tampa. 
He worked as a cigarmaker and also 
served as a columnist for the Tampa 
Herald newspaper. By 1909 he earned 
his living as secretary of the Royal Palm 
Club. On April 26, 1902, Robert 
Robert Meacham jr. Meacham Jr. remarried at Tampa to 
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Christina (“Tina”) Johnson. Born at Nassau 
about 1865, Tina worked at Tampa as a 
teacher. By 1914 she served as principal of 
the Harlem Academy and later would spur 
the growth and development of the 
Hillsborough County and Florida Negro 
Teachers Associations. An astute business- 
woman, Tina Meacham was considered by 
the mid-1920s to be “one of the wealthiest 
negro residents of the city.” Tampa’s 
Meacham Early Childhood Center is named 
in her honor. The Meachams lived at 602 E. 
Scott Street. Robert Meacham Jr. died at 
Tampa on March 23, 1913. Christina Johnson Meacham followed on No- 
vember 5, 1927.°” 

Robert Meacham Jr. and Christina Johnson Meacham apparently 
had no children. Following Robert’s death, however, Christina raised two 
foster daughters, Lilla Barry (later Lilla Barry Walker) and Arlean E. 
aurie.*”’ 


Christina Fohnson Meacham. 


Stella Meacham 


The youngest child of Robert and Stella Meacham, also named Stella, 
was born in Leon or Jefferson County, Florida, during 1867. She remained 
alive and living with her parents at Jacksonville in 1885, but her where- 
abouts thereafter are not known.’ 
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the Civil War. Monroe Messer had been born in Coy, Alabama, on 
February 10, 1851, to Scott Messer and Lucy Fanning. By 1870 
Monroe was living in the vicinity of today’s Plant City with the Daniel 
Fanning family. Within three or four years Monroe had homesteaded a 
few miles to the west near Mango on land described as the Southeast 1/4 
of the Southeast 1/4, Section 20, Township 28 South, Range 20 East. On 
December 15, 1877, he married in Hillsborough aaah to Maria Evans, 
the daughter aE Sarah Evans (see Index). Maria :, 
had been born in Florida during May 1861.3” 
The Messers maintained their homestead 
and farm at Mango until well into the twenti- 
eth century. Monroe served in the Tampa mi- 
litia company beginning in August 1870 and 
supported the Republican party and its candi- 
dates. The couple also supported the cause of 
education, with Monroe serving in the late 
1880s and early 1890s as supervisor of the 
school for black children at Lebanon. At his 
death on August 17, 1938, Monroe was living 
at 2708 East Columbus Drive, Tampa. He was 
remembered in Tampa as a supporter of Mt. 
Sinai AME Zion church. Maria, who had re- 
mained alive in 1920, predeceased her hus- 
band.*” 


Te Messer family seemingly arrived in the Tampa area following 


Children of Monroe Messer 
and Maria Evans Messer 


1. Louisa, a daughter born in Hillsborough 
County during October 1878. She married first 
about 1902 to Brandon before re- && 
marrying in the county on December 16, 1918, Monroe Messer: 
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to Stearn Huggins, the widower of neighbor Simon Jackson’s daughter 
Pressie (see Index). 

2. Elizabeth, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in 1880. Likely, 
she died prior to 1900. 

3. Mary, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during October 1884. 
She married in the county on March 1, 1904, to Theodore Brown, the 
son of Charles and Eliza Brown (see Index). 

4. Marvin, a son born in Hillsborough County on September 13, 1888. 
He married in the county on April 22, 1918, to Yulee Armwood, the daugh- 
ter of Charles Henry Armwood and Ellen McKinney Armwood (see In- 
dex). 

5. Maggie C., a daughter born in Hillsborough County during Sep- 
tember 1891. She married Alfred J. Prince in the county on February 12, 
1914. 

6. Lucy V., a daughter born in Hillsborough County during October 
1893. She married Albert McBurnett in the county on March 21, 1911." 
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iddleton remains into the twenty-first century one of the most 
Me recognizable names of an African American at Tampa. 

This comes thanks to its association with Middleton High 
School, but the passage of time has obscured details about the family be- 
hind that distinguished name. It derived specifically from businessman 
and civic leader George S. Middleton. He was born at Charleston, South 
Carolina, during November 1872 (his death certificate indicates July 10, 
1879) to William and Lucinda Middleton. Prior to 1900 he arrived at 
‘Tampa, where he boarded with the Isaac Howard family. Perhaps with 
the assistance of that Tampa pioneer, Middleton gained employment as a 
postman. A man with an acute business sense, Middleton soon expanded 
his range of interests. In 1914 he helped to organize the Tampa Negro 
Board of Trade and then, in 1922, the Central Industrial Insurance Com- 
pany (later, the Central Life Insurance Company). During the period 1922- 
1933 he served the company as its secretary and, from 1928 to 1933, as its 
treasurer.*” 

Beyond his career successes, George S. Middleton devoted himself to 
worthy causes and civic improvement. Already in 1909 he served as presi- 
dent of the Negro State Fair Asso- 
ciation. Five years later he presided 
as master of ceremonies for Tampa’s 
Emancipation Day celebration. In 
1926 he joined in founding the 
‘Tampa Service Club and the black 
community’s Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Beyond these examples, 
Middleton involved himself in nu- 
merous others endeavors great and 
small. This service resulted on 
March 17, 1935, in the designation 
of Tampa’s new secondary school as 
the George S. Middleton High Ganige Si Middleton: 
School.* 
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George Middleton enjoyed a stable and rewarding family life. He mar- 
ried at Tampa on June 27, 1917—likely in the old framed St. Paul AME 
Church—to Margaret Jane Howard, daughter of Isaac and Mary (or Polly) 
Howard (see Index). The couple resided at 206 Scott Street, and they re- 
mained together until George’s death on November 19, 1933. The same 
home sheltered Margaret until her own death on April 14, 1959. The 
couple had not been able to have children. 
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©: of the pioneer families closely linked to Tampa and the Tampa 


Bay region’s first independent African American religious con- 

gregation was that of James Mills. He was born in Georgia dur- 
ing the month of December, probably about 1846. Mary Mills, who ap- 
pears on the 1870 Tampa census, may have been his mother or an older 
sister. A James Mills registered to vote in Hernando County on August 
24, 1867. If this is the same individual, the listing hints that the Mills 
family arrived in that county prior to the Civil War. Available evidence 
suggests that James married in Hernando County about 1868. Unfortu- 
nately, the name of his wife is not known.*” 

Around 1869-1870 James, Mary, and Horace Mills—with James’s wife— 
relocated to Tampa. By late 1870 James had registered to vote in 
Hillsborough County and helped to organize the local militia company. 
In 1872 he participated in a meeting called to consider the town’s 
reincorporation. He fared well financially, since his skills as a teamster 
and drayman could command decent wages. In later years he would en- 
joy longtime employment with the firm of Henderson and Miller. His 
wife seems to have passed away about 1872 or 1873.*% 


Children of fames Mills and His First Wife 


1. Christina, a daughter born during 1870. She married James S. 
Edwards in Hillsborough County on May 18, 1896. 

2. Nancy, a daughter born during 1872. She married Randolph Jones 
in Hillsborough County on April 2, 1894.47 


Having become established at Tampa in the early 1870s, James Mills 
soon involved himself more deeply with the community. He joined the 
congregation that would become Mt. Sinai AME Zion Church and for 
years would serve as one of its trustees. He also remarried a Tampa girl. 
Her name was Dollie King. Born during November 1858 in Florida, she 
was the daughter of Priscilla Davis, a Mississippi native born about 1841, 
and sister to George Smith. The Mills family remained a mainstay of Mt. 
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Sinai AME Zion Church and Tampa’s African American community into 
the twentieth century. In later years they resided at 936 Harrison Street. 
James Mills died after 1903 and before 1906. On October 1, 1906, Dollie 
remarried to Roscoe Nettles, although apparently they separated soon 
thereafter. She remained alive at least until 1912, living at 1220 East 
Harrison Street. Dollie King Mills died prior to 1915.4 


Children of fames Mills and Dollie King Mills 


James and Dollie Mills shared a single child, James Mills, Jr. He was 
born at Tampa during January 1879. On November 8, 1909, he married 
at Tampa to Essie Waters.*” 
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ioneer Peter Nelson’s experience illustrates that interracial families 
Pesca at Tampa and in Hillsborough County before, during, and 

after the Civil War. Peter’s father William Nelson was a white man 
born in Florida about 1842. Not later than the early 1860s he had begun 
a family with Judy Nelson, possibly his slave or a slave of his family. She 
had been born in Florida about 1841. Censustakers, who found the family 
in Hillsborough County in 1870, described her as a mulatto. Peter, their 
first child was born near what is now Clearwater, Florida, on December 
11, 1861. Melissa, Missouri, Ann, and Alinda followed, respectively, in 
1863, 1865, 1867, and 1868.4" 

Peter Nelson had begun his own family by 1880. On June fifth of that 
year he married in Hillsborough County to Ellen Wright. Apparently, 
the couple moved outside the county. By 1900, Peter was a widower, liv- 
ing in Polk County where he was engaged in the housemoving business. 
Given f Latapas sage ee growth and prosperity, Peter relocated to the 

«9g city during the twentieth century’s first decade, where 
he continued to make a living as a housemover. He 
remarried in Hillsborough on December 23, 1901, 
to Margaret (“Maggie” or “Maude”) Williams, daugh- 
ter of Tena McCray. She had been born in South 
Carolina about 1862. The couple resided at 1412 Gov- 
ernor Street. Maggie Williams Nelson passed away 
at Tampa on October 23, 1913. Peter Nelson followed 
on January 4, 1934.*1! 


Children of Peter Nelson 
and Ellen Wright Nelson 


1. Joseph, a son born in Florida during March 
1889. A Joe Nelson, possibly the same individual, died 
at Tampa on October 19, 1918. 

: ° 2. William (“Willie”), a son born in Florida during 
Peter Nelson. 1893. He married Arline prior to 1920.4” 
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he Henry Niblack family can claim the status of one of the true 

pioneer families of Tampa’s Interbay Peninsular. Henry was born 

in Columbia County, Florida, in April 1839, likely already the slave 
of an orphan, William Henry Niblack. Henry may have been hired out 
while young Niblack matured, but beginning in late 1857 he lived on 
Niblack’s plantation located five miles south of Lake City. Owner Niblack 
died on March 10, 1861, but Henry remained on the plantation with widow 
Sarah Pamela Williams Niblack.*"’ Sarah Niblack recorded the bondsman’s 
wise advice to her at a crucial moment during the Civil War, the nearby 
Battle of Olustee (February 1864): 


From early morning, vehicles of all sorts and descriptions filled 
with people, traversed the public road in front of my house, fleeing 
from the town and seeking safety in the settlements south of us. I was 
having sugar cane planted back of the kitchen, and Henry, my oldest 
negro man{,] advised me to bury some provisions in case the Yankees 
did come. I told him to go ahead and so he and Jiggins, the other 
negro man, dug a hole and buried in boxes,—meat, salt, sugar and 
other necessaries. I had them all dug up again when the excitement 
passed away.*"* 


Sarah Niblack described, as well, what happened to Henry Niblack 
when peacetime came: 


The negroes were declared free in May 1865 in our part of the 
country. Jiggins left me immediately, though he attended to the crops 
on the land I let him use before he was declared free. Henry, Bet and 
their children remained for eight months until the crops were gath- 
ered in. I gave Henry a fourth of all we made. As I furnished the seed, 
land, horses, and mules, that was the lawful division.*” 


With the proceeds of his harvest, Henry Niblack headed for Manatee 
County, likely that portion presently in DeSoto County where jobs in the 
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cattle business beckoned. The 1870 censustakers found that his family 
then included wife Frances Mary, who had been born about 1840 (likely 
in January) in Houston County, Georgia, and one young son. Frances 
Mary may have been the same person as Bet, for freedmen and freed- 
women often preferred changing names following the Civil War, but such 
does not seem the case in this instance. In any event, 1872 Henry had 
removed to Tampa where he established a farm on the Interbay Penin- 
sula. The eighty-acre property was described in 1881 as the Northwest 
1/4 of the Southwest 1/4, Section 3, Township 30 South, Range 18 East. 
It lay about one-half mile north of today’s Gandy Boulevard with its west- 
ern limits abutting modern MacDill Avenue.*" 

The Niblack family grew at Tampa through the remainder of the nine- 
teenth century and into the twentieth. All told, the couple had eight chil- 
dren, five of whom survived to adulthood. Henry farmed, sometimes 
guarded prisoners, performed odd jobs, and grazed cattle. He recorded a 
personal brand of “X.” As the couple aged they moved their home a few 
miles to the northward close to the black community of Dobyville in 
present-day Hyde Park. Their address was Horatio, corner of Armenia. 
Frances died there on June 5, 1915. The date of Henry’s death is not 
certain. He appeared in the 1916 Tampa city directory, but was not listed 
thereafter nor found by censustakers in 1920.#"” 


Children of Henry and Frances Mary Niblack 


1. Harrison, a son born during 1868. 

2. Caleb, a son born during June 1872. He married Olive Laws in 
Hillsborough County on August 3, 1925. 

3. Julius [James?] or Boder, a son born during 1876. A James Niblack 
was living at Tampa in 1900 with his wife Polly (born Georgia, 1877) and 
son William (born Florida, February 1896). 

4. William S., a son born during 1879. 

5. Tom, a son born during October 1881. 

6. Sallie, a daughter born during April 1885. 

7. George, a son born during February 1888. 

8. Henry, a son born during September 1891.*!8 
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nineteenth and early twentieth centuries attracted to the commu- 
nity a number of distinguished professional men and their families, 
particularly including that of Dr. George Petigrew Norton. He had been 
born at Waukeenah, Jefferson County, Florida, on November 15, 1865, 
as the son of George Norton, a farmer, and his wife Ellen Norton. Prior 
to 1880 the growing family relocated to Clay County where Petigrew, as 
he was known, spent most of his teenage years. In the 1890s he pursued 
his education first at Jacksonville and then at the Meharry medical school. 
Norton received his license to practice medicine in Florida in April 1897. 
Already on March 14, 1890, he had married in Duval County to Mattie 
Mae Holloman. Born September 24, 1869, she was the daughter of one- 
time Hillsborough County commissioner Adam Holloman and the grand- 
daughter of the county’s first black commissioner Mills Holloman (see 
Index)."”” 

Having secured his medical li- 
cense, Dr. Norton first established 
a practice at Apalachicola but soon 
found himself looking toward a 
future at Tampa. At the 
Apalachicola River port town, he 
quickly emerged as a community 
leader. The popular physician es- 
tablished a drug store and soda 
fountain, campaigned for better 
educational opportunities for 
black children, sat on the county’s 
Republican Executive Committee, 
supported the local African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and asso- 
ciated in leadership capacities with 
Hiram Lodge, F&AM. Increas- 
ingly, though, Mattie Norton Dr. George P. Norton. 


[oe increasing sophistication as a metropolitan area in the late 
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found herself drawn away to Hillsborough County, where family mem- 
bers were struggling with age and health problems. After the loss of two 
of her brothers in 1902, she and her husband opted to relocate perma- 
nently to Tampa. “The Dr. and family have made many friends here,” the 
Apalachicola newspaper declared, “all of whom regret to see them leave.” 
The Nortons chartered the schooner Ruge to carry them and their pos- 
sessions to their new home. They arrived at Tampa, having enjoyed “their 
trip hugely,” in early October 1903.” 

In the three decades that remained to him, Dr. Norton earned respect 
at Tampa for his professional, business, and civic undertakings. In 1914, for 
example, Norton served as chairman of the arrangements committee for 
Tampa’s Emancipation Day celebration. The same year he, Andrew J. 
Ferrell, and others organized Tampa’s Negro Board of Trade as an associ- 
ated organization of the National Negro Business League. More promi- 
nently, he aided the organization in 1922 of the Central Industrial Insur- 
ance Company, which he served during the decade as its president. Dr. 
Norton additionally interested himself in real estate development. Among 
other ventures, he joined with James Hargrett, Sr., and other investors to 
prepare and market beach property at Money Bayou near Apalachicola. As 
a successful and well-regarded community leader, he passed away at Tampa 
on January 8, 1933. Mattie Holloman Norton followed on May 13, 1948." 


Child of George P. Norton and Mattie Holloman Norton 


Dr. George P. Norton and Mattie Holloman Norton gave birth to a 
single child, Carl Homer Norton. He was born at Hiberna, Florida, on 
September 19, 1890. During World War 
One, the young man served honorably 
with the 15 1st Brigade of the army medi- 
cal department, receiving his discharge 
upon demobilization on December 13, 
1918. Following his attendance at Florida 
A&M College, Howard University, and 
Meharry College, Carl H. Norton prac- 
ticed dentistry at Tampa and participated 
broadly in local civic and religious affairs. 
Carl H. Norton first married in Tampa 
on June 5, 1918, to Madelyn C. Bullock, 
Carl Homer Norton Sr. with bis 4 Yegistered nurse. Later, Norton remar- 
mother, Mattie Holloman Norton. tied to Mattie Mae Enlow Hall Tucker. 
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Dr. Norton passed away at Tampa on August 13, 1957. Mattie Enlow 
Norton survived him by almost two decades, dying in Hillsborough County 
on June 28, 1975.4 


Children of Mattie Enlow Tucker 
and Stepchildren of Carl Homer Norton 


1. Theodore Tucker, a son born January 7, 1929. 
2. Lottie Ruth Tucker, a daughter born February 20, 1932. 
3. Arthur Frank Tucker, a son born July 4, 1933.” 


Adopted Children of Carl Homer Norton 
and Mattie Enlow Tucker Norton 


Carl Homer Norton and Mattie Enlow Tucker Norton adopted a son, 
Albert Poree. He had been born in Florida during 1927, the son of Daisy 
Holloman McDonald.** 


Children of Carl Homer Norton 
and Mattie Enlow Tucker Norton 


1. Carl Homer Norton, Jr., a son born in Tampa on March 15, 1940. 


2. George Petigrew Norton, a son born in Tampa on February 21, 
942. 


3. Linda Leander Norton, a daughter born in Tampa on August 23, 
194.6. 
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ary J. Hill Orr stands out as one of the few women to claim a 
MM itisoacu County homestead. Georgia-born on Novem- 

ber 15, 1833, Mary J. Hill was a widow with two children when 
she entered her East Hillsborough homestead on September 29, 1877. 
Likely, she had lived in the county only a short period of time prior to 
that date. The name of her first husband is not known. Records reflect 
the legal description of her property as Lot #1, Section 5, Township 28 
South, Range 19 East. Mary J. Hill remarried in Hillsborough on De- 
cember 1, 1880, to Daniel Orr. He had been born in Maine in March 
1834. They remained together until Mary’s death on August 10, 1897 
(she is buried in County Line Cemetery, northeast of Lutz). Daniel Orr 
remained alive in 1900, but his name fails to appear on the Hillsborough 
County censuses of 1910 and 1920.*¢ 


Children of Mary 7. Hill 


Mary J. Hill Orr commented on her children in an affidavit executed 
on February 22, 1883, in connection with her homestead application. 
“When I made the [land] entry [in 1877] I had two children,” she wrote, 
“but they have both left me now and there are only myself and husband 
now in the family.” The children’s names are not known, although in 1880 
a ten-year-old “orphan” Edward Hill was living with the Peter Dexter 
family (see Index).”’ 
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mong the many pioneer Tampans who claimed a native home in 
West Indies, few achieved more local prominence than did John 
A. W. Patton (sometimes spelled Patten). Born in the Bahama 
Islands during March 1844 (other sources indicate dates ranging up to 
1855), he came to Tampa to teach school during the mid-1870s. The new 
arrival brought with him a Bahamian wife whose name is not known, but 
by 1880 he found himself a widower. That year, his “colored free school” 
claimed fifty pupils and enjoyed strong backing from the African Ameri- 
can community. By 1883 the teacher’s rolls held eighty-one names. At 
decade’s end Patton would preside as grand marshal of a regional educa- 
tional convention and as principal of the newly constructed Harlem School. 
When Harlem’s building fell victim to arson in the early 1890s, he lent 
leadership to community efforts to raise rebuilding funds.*”* 

Patton also involved himself deeply in political and governmental con- 
cerns. During the 1876 elections, for instance, he served as correspond- 
ing secretary of the Hillsborough County “Hayes & Wheeler Club” in 
support of the Republican party’s presidential and vice presidential candi- 
dates. Two years later he acted as an election precinct inspector and, in 
1880, sat on the local jury. The year 1888 saw the party loyalist as presi- 
dent of Tampa’s new “Colored Republican Club.” Not surprisingly, the 
previous year he had exercised responsibility as general manager of Tampa’s 
Emancipation Day celebration.” 

John Patton may have delved even more deeply into fraternal affairs 
than he did education or politics. From its organization in the late 1870s 
he, along with his brother Josiah T. F. Patton, adhered to Mt. Pleasant 
Lodge No. 13, F&AM. John held office as worshipful master in 1882 and 
again in 1889. “Hon. J. A. W. Patton, W. M. of the Lodge at Tampa,” one 
visitor reported in the latter year, “took us out for a ride and showed us 
around Ybor City and showed us the various factories in that magic little 
town.”3° 

Somehow Patton found time, as well, to prosper in business. He en- 
tered trade as a cabinet maker about 1886, working for the Germania 
Company. So successful was he that, by 1889, his business was valued at 
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$3,000. Already, in 1887 he had been honored by appointment as Tampa’s 
commissioner to the “Colored State Industrial Fair.” The prosperity, to 
some degree, depended upon the growing admiration for Patton held by 
Tampa’s black and white residents. The tragedy of a fire in October 1887 
pointed out this fact vividly. “Allow me through your paper, the pleasure 
of thanking the friends generally for the brave manner in which they saved 
my place from the fire,” he declared in the Tampa Journal. “Since the 
[recent] Craft’s fire the colored people here have been quite reluctant in 
assisting in fires of the whites,” he continued. “Last night, (particularly 
His honor the Mayor, Messrs. Warple and Kyly) have entirely changed 
their minds, and will govern them accordingly in the future.”*! 

The teacher, politician, and businessman enjoyed good fortune at 
Tampa, but he had suffered real tragedy in his attempt to begin a new 
family there. On September 1, 1880, Patton had married at Tampa to 
Florence B. Brown. The conservative Sunland Tribune newspaper noted 
that the newlyweds were “two of our most respectable colored people.” 
Then, on Thursday, October 12, 1882, came a very different kind of re- 
port. “We regret very much to learn of the deaths on last Friday night of 
Mrs. J. A. W. Patten and her infant child,” the paper observed. “We sym- 
pathize with the husband and father in his bereavement.”*” 

The loss of his wife and child doubtlessly hurt Patton deeply, and he 
would wait six years before remarrying. That event occurred on July 1, 
1888, when he wed Grace Wiggins Timmons Williams. She had experi- 
enced some of the same tragedy as had Patton. Married in 1869 at age 
thirteen to Samuel Timmons, she had seen her marriage broken during 
the subsequent decade (see Index). Remarriage to Harrison A. Williams in 
1884 had led to widowhood by the following year. The third time proved 
the charm, though. Gracie’s marriage to John Patton would last the re- 
mainder of his life. The couple lived first at Patton’s home at 718 Harrison 
Street before they moved to another home on Emery. They had no chil- 
dren of their own, but they did raise Gracie’s son Felix Timmons (born at 
Tampa in March 1871). John A. W. Patton passed away in his adopted 
hometown on May 10, 1907. Seven months afterward on December 31, 
1907, Gracie married for the fourth time, in this instance to Benjamin 
Baisden. She died in Hillsborough County on August 24, 1936.” 
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twentieth century’s dawn, his commitment to and services for the 

community merit recognition. The Perrin family roots lay at 
Greenwood, South Carolina, where on August 4, 1880, Wade was born 
to Edward and Harriet Calhoun Perrin. He may have decided to relocate 
to Florida about 1899 when his brother Daniel A. Perrin (born at Green- 
wood during March 1869 and an African Methodist Episcopal Church 
clergyman) was assigned as presiding elder of the Tallahassee AME dis- 
trict. The next year, church authorities dispatched Daniel Perrin to Tampa 
as pastor of St. Paul AME Church. “With the coming to St. Paul of the 
Rev. D. A. Perrin,” recorded his colleague Andrew J. Ferrell, “the con- 
gregation took on new life, as Rev. Perrin was thought of by many as the 
prince of ministers.” If Wade Perrin did not accompany his brother to the 
city in 1900, he joined him within only a few years.*** 

In those early years of the 1900s the Perrin name garnered respect 
thanks to Daniel Perrin’s many endeavors. By 1902 he served as presiding 
elder of the Tampa AME District 
and soon emerged as a major politi- 
cal force within the community. In 
1906, for example, he served with 
Lee R. Thomas, James Parks 
Johnson, Andrew J. Ferrell, and oth- 
ers on the “colored city central cam- 
paign committee,” which demanded 
better municipal services, improved 
city salaries, and enhanced munici- 
pal job opportunities. Two years af- 
terward he held office as secretary 
of the county Republican party, 
served as a delegate to the party’s 
state and congressional conventions, 
and pursued national church office. 
“The Rev. D. A. Perrin is a candi- Wade Perrin. 


\ Ithough Wade Perrin established his home at Tampa only at the 
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date for [national AME] financial sec- 
retary,” explained a major Jacksonville 
newspaper. “Dr. Perrin is beloved by 
his brethren in the Florida conference 
and in conferences in other states,” it 
continued. “A man of tried and varied 
experience, capable, responsible and 
an indefatigable worker,” the item 
concluded, “his candidacy will be 
urged with all vigor, and should he fail 
of being elected it will not be for the 
lack of the strong support of his breth- 
ren in Florida.”** 

Although Daniel Perrin’s 1908 bid 
for national church office fell short of 
victory, his influence continued to be 
felt at Tampa for almost another de- 
cade. In 1909 he served as an officer of the Negro State Fair Association. 
Five years later he helped to organize the Tampa Negro Board of Trade. 
Meanwhile his family—including wife Rowena A. Perrin, son Horace 
Cardrew Perrin, and daughters Mary Rowena and Amelia Harriett 
Perrin—prospered in their 1301 Marion Street home. In 1915, though, 
church elders decided that Perrin’s services were needed elsewhere. The 
longtime community and religious leader and his family thereupon de- 
parted Tampa for Orlando.*** 

While his brother’s star had come to shine so brightly, Wade Perrin 
had established his own place in the Tampa community. Soon after his 
arrival, he secured employment as a carrier for the United States Post 
Office, a position that afforded him a comfortable living and a depend- 
able income. Within a few years he found himself able to commence fam- 
ily life. On June 20, 1909, he married, likely at St. Paul AME Church, to 
‘Tampa native Carrie E. Hendry, the daughter of Joseph and Caroline 
Hendry (see Index). They lived at first at 504 East Constant Street but 
later made their home at 2605 21st Avenue. Although they remained close 
to their nieces and nephews, it does not appear that any children of Wade 
and Carrie Perrin survived infancy.’ 

In the years that followed the marriage Wade increased and then main- 
tained his civic involvements. By 1915, to offer one example, he stood 
among the backers of the Paul Laurence Dunbar Literary Society. Dur- 
ing the same period he provided leadership for the St. Paul AME congre- 


Rowena A. Perrin. 
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gation and furthered its efforts to erect a new sanctuary. His activities and 
service, and those of his wife Carrie, continued until their deaths. Wade 
Perrin’s passing came at Tampa on September 21, 1952. Carrie remained 
alive until August 15, 1976.*8 


Carrie Hendry Perrin with Amelia Perrin and 
friend Stella Alexander (middle). 
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the publication of a widely respected newspaper, the Tampa Bulletin. 

Its publishers and editors, Marcellus D. Potter and Mary Ellen Davis 
Potter, earned profound respect locally, statewide, and nationally for their 
courage and service. Their story has faded from public awareness with 
the passing years, but it remains one well worth the retelling. 

Marcellus D. Potter’s life began in humble circumstances. He was born 
March 3, 1871, at Cuthbert, Terrell County, Georgia, the son of James 
and Hester Potter. “During his early life he learned the trade of carpentry 
and shoemaking,” an interviewer noted. Educated at Cuthbert’s Howard 
Normal School, Potter in the 1890s found himself far from his old home. 
“Coming to Florida in his early youth from his native Georgia,” another 
account disclosed, “he began his career first at Apalachicola and later at 
Arcadia where he taught school until called to the ministry.”*” 

That ministerial call came in 1901 when the South Florida AME Con- 
ference convened at Tampa. In the years immediately following, from his 
Arcadia home Potter pastored at Bowling Green, Arcadia, Fort Myers, 
and other places, earning for himself the 
reputation of “church builder.” He also 
would manage to erect “modern parson- 
ages” at Palatka and at Allen Temple, 
‘Tampa. By the 1910s he had emerged as a 
presiding elder and had involved himself 
in national church affairs as a delegate to 
AME general conferences. Along the way 
his popularity as a churchman had soared. 
Symbolizing that fact, when an AME con- 
gregation coalesced at Polk County’s ven- 
erable community of Homeland in 1924, 
backers chose to name the church Potter's 
Chapel.” 

A decade before appreciative African 
Rev. Marcellus D. Potter. Methodists proclaimed Potter’s Chapel, 


F rom 1914 to the mid-1950s, the Tampa Bay region benefitted from 
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Marcellus Potter’s career had branched out into a new field, journalism. 
“Rev. Potter took special training in editorial work in early life and meant 
to make newspaper work his life work,” one biographer related, “but hear- 
ing the ‘call’ he hastened to the Master’s vineyard.” But, while minister- 
ing at Palatka in 1913 he opened a printing shop. Sensing the need for a 
professional black newspaper for Florida, he transferred the equipment 
to Tampa in May 1914 and launched the Tampa Guardian from offices at 
1416 Orange Street. By the 1920s critics considered the weekly to be one 
of the ten best African American newspapers in the country. It circulated 
to eleven thousand subscribers by 1938.**! 

Potter’s friend Edward D. Davis recorded his observations and insights 
about the man he considered “Florida’s foremost and most distinguished 
Negro journalist and publisher.” Davis wrote: 


The road that he traveled was by no means strewn with roses. Buf- 
feted by hostility on the one hand, indifference and disloyalty on the 
other; confronted many times with threats, intimidation, and attempted 
bribery, he steered a straight course; he never wavered. 

For nearly forty years, through consistent and constructive build- 
ing, he produced the great Tampa Bulletin Publishing Company, which 
stood as a brilliant tribute to his genius, ability, integrity, and worth. 
Dr. Potter, as editor and publisher, was a living example of the true 
journalist. He was always eager to give a helping hand to any worthy 
cause or individual through the columns of his newspaper. On the 
other hand, one never saw in the Bulletin any mention of the many 
fine and sacrificial contributions made by him on the altar of racial 
improvement and progress. 

Dr. Potter never used the page of his newspaper to “get back” at 
any movement or individual with whom he might have disagree. He 
always followed the highest Christian and journalistic standards in the 
conduct of the Tampa Bulletin. He religiously avoided yellow jour- 
nalism, sensationalism, and political coloring in presenting the news 
to the thousands of Bulletin readers.” 


Not insignificantly, during the 1920s and 1930s when racial violence 
and the threat of racial violence stained the fabric of Florida life, Potter 
stood out as a champion of those unable to help themselves. In doing so 
he often worked closely with the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, an organization otherwise struggling to main- 
tain its existence in hostile Florida. Of one 1937 incident where a lynch- 
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ing seemed to have occurred, he informed its officers in a typical fashion, 
“T was in Ocala this week, the leading Negroes there are going about with 
sealed lips of fear, but something must be done in spite of that.” He added: 
“We are determined that [the lynchers] will not get away this time.”*? 

In 1920 Marcellus Potter gained a partner for his life’s work. Her name 
was Mary Ellen Davis. She had been born August 7, 1885, in Sumter, 
South Carolina, to Langdon C. and Matilda Andrews Davis. A graduate 
of Scotia Seminary, Concord, North Carolina, Mary had taught school 
and also performed government service at Washington, DC. Just how the 
couple met is not known, but they married in Mary’s parent’s home on 
April 20, 1920. At Tampa, they lived at 1414 Orange Street. Mary quickly 
took a role in Marcellus’s professional life, emerging as manager of the 
Tampa Bulletin Publishing Company. One observer insisted, “It is Mrs. 
Potter’s untiring efforts that made [the Bulletin]... one of the most pow- 
erful papers published in the state.” The Potters had no children together, 
but they remained one another’s mainstay until Marcellus D. Potter’s death 
at Tampa on January 31, 1947. Mary lived for less than two years thereaf- 
ter, passing away suddenly on October 24, 1948. They are buried at Me- 
morial Park, Tampa.* 


Mary E. Potter. 
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Or of Hillsborough County’s most enterprising farmers in the 


1880s and early 1890s was Royal (also Rial or Riley) Watkins 
Reed (sometimes spelled Read). He had been born in Virginia 
about 1837, where he spent his first quarter century on the Charlotte 
County plantation of his owner, a man named William Joel Watkins. Fear- 
ing danger from Civil War fighting, Watkins moved his family in 1862 to 
Polk County, Florida, settling north of today’s Bartow. With him came 
sixteen slaves, including Royal and two of his children. In Polk County, 
Royal met Harriet Varn, a native Floridian born about 1845. ‘They mar- 
ried in that county on December 28, 1865, perhaps at the Baptist Church 
of Christ at Peas Creek, of which Harriet was a pioneer member." 

The Reed family attempted to farm in Polk County but conditions 
soon overwhelmed them. Racial violence erupted in the late 1860s and 
clear title to lands they had farmed in Polk proved impossible to come by. 
In late 1873 the couple had decided to relocate to the Lake Thonotosassa 
area of Hillsborough County where several other Polk County refugee 
families had settled. Their homestead was described as the Southeast 1/4 
of the Northeast 1/4 and the Northeast 1/4 of the Southeast 1/4, Section 
20, Township 28 South, Range 20 East.**° 

The Reed family farm emerged as a showplace for eastern Hillsborough 
County. A white correspondent described it for the Tampa Sunland Tri- 
bune in 1878. His words offer a feel for the experience of many of Read’s 
fellow Hillsborough County freedmen and freedwomen: 


CITIZEN ROYAL READ 

Thus we designate our hero of African descent, made a free voter 
by the civil rights act. The house is twenty-four by eighteen feet, com- 
posed of hewn logs, with a broad porch on each side. A good pun- 
cheon floor in house and porch, kept them from the damp of the 
ground, plenty of outhouses contained the corn-crib and storehouse, 
and the old house built four years before formed the kitchen. A large, 
thrifty, double white althea, in full blossom, made an ornament in front 
of the house, and several ever-blooming roses grew scattered around 
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the yard. Large yellow figs [were] just beginning to ripen, enough to 
make 100 pounds of dried figs to the tree each year. 

There were twenty acres in corn, which looked well for this re- 
markably wet season, one-half of which had been planted as a subsid- 
iary crop, with the long staple cotton, just coming into bloom. He also 
had five acres more planted with potatoes and cow peas. All was under 
good fence and had been well tended, the one [mule] doing all the 
plowing. He had planted out 400 oranges, some of which would pro- 
duce fruit in two years more. Such was the place we found in the pine 
woods. 

... Four and a half years ago, he entered on this place. He and his 
wife made a cover to sleep under, then cut the logs to construct their 
old house, and built it. He had provisions for two months and $16, all 
told, in cash. One half of that sum went to secure his homestead of 80 
acres. The balance would go but a little way for bread to feed six hu- 
man beings. Undauntedly, he commenced to clear about his home to 
build his fences, to plant a few orange trees and fig cuttings about his 
house. He worked for others to buy his bread, and then he and his 
wife cleared the land, made the fences and plowed, planted corn and 
sweet potatoes, [in order to] eat. His fuel cost the labor of cutting. His 
clothing was cheap, and most of his family wore no shoes. 

He has now land enough cleared to grow his bread, and this year 
he will sell corn to the account of $100, cotton $100m and he gets a 
cent a piece for his figs. He can keep the jackass, and buy a horse this 
year. His children go three miles to school, and the two oldest read 
and write. He reads a little. When he shall secure his title to his home- 
stead, in three years more, his eighty acres will be a competence for 
life; and should he desire to sell at that time, $30 an acre would be 
cheap.**’ 


As the observer forecast, Reed’s hard work and keen abilities suggested 
a bright future for him and his family. By 1880 their farm was valued at 
$1,000, he owned the horse he desired, and he had topped $400 in farm 
sales the previous year. As time passed, Royal began experimenting in 
new crops. “Riley Reed, the well-to-do colored man living near Mango 
has on his place a large apple tree full of well developed fruit, which will 
ripen in a few weeks,” the Plant City newspaper reported in 1886. “The 
tree is growing among orange trees and receives only such treatment as 
they do.” Unfortunately, as was true with many of his fellow farmers, the 
Great Freeze of 1895 wiped out Reed’s holdings. Royal seemingly passed 
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away about 1900. Harriet remained alive, supporting herself by taking in 
wash. The date and place of her death are not known.* 


Children of Royal Reed and His First Wife 


1. Alice or Allie, a daughter born in Virginia about 1860. 

2. Olivia, a daughter born in Virginia about 1861. 

3. Henry, a son born in Polk County during June 1862. He married in 
Hillsborough County to Rena Smith on March 27, 1899. 

4. George, a son born in Polk County during 1864.%” 


Children of Royal Reed and Harriet Varn Reed 


1. Elizabeth, a daughter born in Polk County during 1866. Died in 
childhood? 

2. Ada U., a daughter born in Polk County during 1871. She married 
in Hillsborough County to C. T. Selvidge on December 12, 1885. 

3. Robert, a son born in Hillsborough County during March 1873. 

4. Edwin or Eddie, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1874. 

5. Victoria, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1876. 

6. James, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1878. 

7. Ezekiel, a son born in Hillsborough County during October 1885. 
He married in the county on June 5, 1906, to Louisa Pinkney.*” 
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umerous African Americans acted as law enforcement officers at 
ING and within Hillsborough County in the post-Civil War 

years, but none was called upon for greater sacrifice than Rich- 
ard Roach. He had been born in South Carolina about 1848. His mother, 
apparently, was Lizzie King, born about 1829, also in the Palmetto State. 
Their whereabouts prior to 1869 are not known with certainty, but cir- 
cumstances suggest the possibility that Roach and King relocated to Tampa 
in that year or earlier from Hernando County. Isaac Roach, who regis- 
tered to vote in Hernando in 1867, may have been Richard’s father. The 
1870 Hillsborough County jury list carried Richard as William, which 
suggests that his complete name was William Richard Roach. Also, a Mary 
Roach—who seems to have been Richard’s sister—married Republican 
political leader Thomas C. Clarke at Tampa on March 18, 1869 (see In- 
dex). 

At Tampa, Roach ran into trouble early on but soon emerged as a pro- 
tector of the community. First, though, he married on February 8, 1871. 
Roach’s bride, Antonette “Nettie” Post, had been born in Florida during 
December 1855. She may have been the slave of Tampa’s one-time mayor 
Madison Post. On April 2, 1872, the couple purchased a homesite from 
Peter W. Bryant for $92. Records described the property as Lots 1 and 2, 
Block 27, City of Tampa. As to the trouble, on October 14, 1871, Deputy 
Sheriff Robert Johnson (see Index) shot Roach in the arm while “trying to 
arrest him.” Available evidence suggests that the wound may have resulted 
from an accidental discharge of Johnson’s gun.*” Three years afterward, 
Roach was the man wearing the badge and shooting the gun. A Jackson- 
ville newspaper explained the event as follows: 


On Saturday morning, 13th instant [June 13, 1874], in the streets 
of Tampa, a quarrel occurred between two colored citizens, named 
respectively Richard Roach and William Duncan, resulting in the 
shooting of the latter, under the following circumstances: Mr. Roach, 
acting as deputy sheriff, undertook to arrest the aforesaid Duncan, 
who being intoxicated and unapprehensive of the majesty of law, was 
disinclined to submit, the more on account of a certain antipathy be- 
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tween him and the officer. Thus, when the hand of Roach fell upon 
him he, in a refractory manner, threw it off, knocking the hat off the 
head of the arresting officer. Immediately, Roach fired two pistol shots, 
both balls taking mortal effect in the breast of the unfortunate victim, 
who staggered off a few paces, and survived but a little while. He was, 
bodily, a powerful man, and the agonies of his death were excruciat- 
ing. By post mortum examination, (Surgeons Branch and Wall using 
the scalpel) it was ascertained that one of the balls had entered the 
apex of the heart, the other had penetrated the lungs.* 


Roach’s action as deputy sheriff seemingly led to his death two months 
later. The Tampa Guardian detailed the circumstances: 


On Saturday night last [August 5, 1874], about bedtime, Dick 
Roach, colored living on the suburbs of Tampa, was suddenly shot 
dead in his chair by some unknown person. Five large buckshot en- 
tered his forehead, the balance penetrating the wall close to where he 
was sitting. Roach’s wife had retired to bed, leaving her husband re- 
galing himself with a watermelon. The report of a gun and the falling 
of Roach extorted piercing screams from the wife, which brought in 
the neighbors. The assassin fled, meantime Roach survived but a few 
minutes. 

It will be remembered that this Roach killed Bill Duncan a short 
time since. It is said that Duncan’s kinsmen swore to avenge the mur- 
der of their poor brother, and came all the way from Hernando to do 
it. But this is mere rumor. God only knows who killed Dick Roach. It 
is enough for us to know the sad results of this taking of the law into 
one’s own hands. Riot and bloodshed must be upshot. We are informed 
that suspicious persons have been seen, at the dead hour of night, lurk- 
ing about Judge [James T-] Magbee’s premises. The Judge is on the 
alert, and has contrived such defense as will blow all rascals into eter- 
nity who invade his yard.*** 


Following her husband’s assassination, Antonette Post Roach remar- 
ried to William Anderson (see Index). The ceremony came at Tampa on 
January 3, 1878. Whether she and Richard Roach had children is not 


known.*55 
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Garfield Devoe Rogers Sr. 


Ithough much of his life was spent elsewhere than Tampa, Garfield 
Ar Rogers utilized connections there to impact positively and 
substantially on the community, Hillsborough County, the state 

of Florida, and beyond during the first half of the twentieth century. His 
origins would not have suggested that eventuality. Born at Thomaston, 
Upson County, Georgia, on January 23, 1885, Rogers entered the world 
as the seventh of fifteen children. His parents, Raymond Shepard and 
Mary Isabell Croffard Rogers, had been born into slavery.*° 

As Rogers grew toward manhood, possibilities for advancement by an 
African American youth in Georgia increasingly grew dimmer, a fact that 
prompted the young man leave the cotton fields to seek his fortune in 
Florida at age twenty. “He walked here, followed the railroad tracks all 
the way to Bradenton,” his daughter Hallique Rogers Ransom recalled. 
“He just started walking, and Bradenton was where he ended up.” At 
Manatee County’s principal town, Rogers sought to make a living as a 
tailor and dry cleaner. He advertised: “Suits made to your individual mea- 
sure. $13.50 and up.” Hallique Ransom continued: “He started with noth- 
ing. He took correspondence courses from a school in Chicago.” From 
his correspondence studies, Rogers learned the fundamentals of law and 
secured real estate broker, embalmer, and funeral director licenses. He 
farmed, as well, specializing in celery. With the passage of time, the en- 
trepreneur prospered.*” 

At Bradenton, George D. Rogers also founded a family. On October 
9, 1909, he married Minnie Lee Thompson, then eighteen. A devoted 
Methodist, she also brought to the marriage a solid educational founda- 
tion gained at Ocala’s school for black children. Although frustrated in 
her ambition to become a nurse, Minnie Rogers partnered well with her 
husband, evidencing remarkable business skills while contributing to a 
broad range of worthy causes for young people in Manatee County and 
elsewhere, as well as to the building of Bethune-Cookman College. Not 
surprisingly given her mother’s commitment to good schools, Minnie’s 
daughter Louise would become the first black member of Manatee 
County’s school board.** 
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G. D. Rogers standing in front of bis Tampa home, circa 1930s. 


The Rogers family’s connection with Tampa arose most firmly in 1922, 
when G. D. Rogers joined with others to found the Central Industrial 
Insurance Company, later the Central Life Insurance Company. By 1933, 
when Depression-era economic problems threatened its continued exist- 
ence, he emerged as the company’s president. During his tenure in office, 
Central Life grew in assets from $75,000 to more than $1,000,000. Rogers’s 
contributions to Tampa extended well beyond insurance, however. As his 
friend C. Blythe Andrews noted, “The Central Life may be his monu- 
ment, but it is not the full measure of his magnificent endeavors.” To cite 
only one example, he donated much of the land that was to comprise 
Tampa’s first public park for African Americans. Eventually named Rogers 
Park, the site today is noted for the Rogers Park Golf Course. At 
Bradenton, his charities and good works also are recognized by Rogers 
Memorial Methodist Church, formerly Mt. Pleasant Methodist Church.*? 

Garfield Devoe Rogers’s life, while well lived, proved not especially 
long. He died at Tampa on February 22, 1951. “But poet or historian, if 
either should ever turn to this romantic region for the heroic theme and 
figure,” C. Blythe Andrews observed, “he would choose for song or story 
G. D. Rogers, who opened and close an epoch.” Andrews added, “Young 
men might well often repair to his tomb for meditation and every home 
in Florida hang his picture on its walls, that age might recall the past with 
pleasure and youth explore the future with courage and expectations.” 
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Minnie Lee Thompson Rogers survived her husband by more than three 
decades. She passed away at Bradenton on March 11, 1985. The longtime 
partners are buried at Dew Cemetery, Bradenton. 


Children of Garfield Devoe Rogers 
and Minnie Lee Thompson Rogers 


1. Louise Elizabeth, a daughter born at Bradenton, Florida, on Octo- 
ber 25, 1910. She married first to Thomas Milton Shanks. Subsequently, 
she remarried to Johnnie McNeil and to Grant Johnson. He died at 
Bradenton during December 1991. Louise Elizabeth Rogers Johnson died 
April 13, 1992, at Bradenton. 

2. Garfield Devoe Jr., a son born at Bradenton, Florida, on July 25, 
1916. He married first to Thelma Ross. Subsequently, he remarried to 
Aldonia Hadley and to Hazel Ziegler. Garfield Devoe Rogers Jr. died 
during November 1976 at Bradenton. 

3. Eleanor Ernestine, a daughter born at Bradenton, Florida, on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1918. She married Lyle Eclaire Gittens at Bradenton on June 4, 
1942. 


The G. D. Rogers family. Seated are Minnie and G. D. Rogers. Surrounding them 
(from left) are Mary Isabelle, G. D. Fr., Louise Elizabeth, William Calvin, Eleanor 
Ernestine, Samuel Joshua Kenneth, and Hallique Brown. 
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4. Johnnie Marie, a daughter born at Bradenton, Florida, on Decem- 
ber 30, 1920. She married Thomas Curtis at Tallahassee, Florida. Johnnie 
Marie Rogers Curtis died at Bradenton in early February 1975. 

5. Hallique Brown, a daughter born at Bradenton, Florida, on January 
17, 1922. She married first to Harold Bernard Whitehurst. She remar- 
ried to Benjamin Suite Major. They shared a daughter, Minnie Medesta 
Major, born at Tampa on October 25, 1946. She married Starlon Wash- 
ington at Tampa. Hallique Brown Rogers Major married a fourth time to 
James Ransom, who died at Newark, New Jersey, on July 23, 1990. James 
Ransom and Hallique Brown Rogers Ransom shared a son, James Garfield 
Ransom, born at Tampa on July 24, 1953. He married Jan Silvera. 

6. William Calvin, a son born at Bradenton, Florida, on February 23, 
1924. He married Thelma Clark at Detroit, Michigan, on September 1, 
1951. She died August 21, 1981, at Los Angeles, California. 

7. Medesta Alfrae, a daughter born at Bradenton, Florida, on June 28, 
1926. 

8. Samuel Joshua Kenneth, a son born at Bradenton, Florida, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1930. He married first to Marion McCullough. He remarried 
to Anita Marie Flenoy at Bradenton on July 14, 1979. 

9. Mary Isabelle, a daughter born at Bradenton, Florida, on Septem- 
ber 9, 1934. She married George Brewer. 

10. Sarah Elizabeth, a daughter stillborn at Bradenton, Florida.*! 
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James W. Rogers Sr. 


spread publicity over the years, but less well known is the signifi- 
cant story of Bahamians such as James W. Rogers Sr., who labored 
in the industry and who, with his wife Marion E. Matthews Rogers, also 
strove to better their community at large. James William Rogers was born 
on the Bahamian island of New Providence on August 6, 1871, the son of 
Robert Rogers and Josephine Allen Treco Rogers. As a young man he 
migrated to Key West to earn his living making cigars. There, he met and— 
on February 15, 1893—married Marion Elizabeth Matthews. The daugh- 
ter of Edward Matthews Sr. and Ann McNaughton Matthews, Marion had 
come into the world on January 3, 1872, apparently in the Bahamas.*” 
About the time of their marriage, James and Marion Rogers decided 
to resettle at Tampa where the cigar industry then was booming. James 
quickly took up employment as a 
cigar maker, while Marion earned 
extra money baking pastries. Al- 
though they adjusted themselves 
to life and conditions at their new 
West Tampa home, they main- 
tained a special sense of Bahamian 
traditions. As grandson Robert W. 
Saunders Sr. explained, “Race 
pride shown through, with an 
awareness and determination that 
the sorry conditions that had de- 
veloped in the American South 
did not represent the only possi- 
bility for Black men and women.” 
The fires especially burned strong 
in Marion Rogers. She pressed 
over the years for better schools 
for black children and helped to 


organize one of the first branches 


T Cuban cigar industry’s importance to Tampa has received wide- 


James W. Rogers Sr. with grandson 
Robert W. Saunders. 
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4 1) ce aliW of the National Association for the 
ae. | Advancement of Colored People in 
cs the South. She raised funds for the 
defense of wrongly accused African 
Americans, confronted white 
Tampa policemen face to face, and 
urged the cause of Marcus Garvey’s 
United Negro Improvement Asso- 
ciation. Marion found time, as well, 
to serve St. Paul AME Church with 
2 Se dedicated enthusiasm.* 
Marion E. Matthews Rogers. The Rogers’s impact on their 
Tampa community lasted for de- 
cades. From their 1608 Garcia Avenue home they watched as their family 
grew and prospered over the years. Not until well into the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930s did the situation change, but, by then, James and Marion 
had ensured that their children would benefit from education and solid 
values. James William Rogers remained alive until December 12, 1938, 
having worked in the cigar industry up to December of the previous year. 
Marion Elizabeth Matthews Rogers survived her husband by over a de- 
cade. She succumbed at Tampa on February 15, 1950. She was buried 
alongside her husband at Memorial Park Cemetery. 


Children of James William Rogers Sr. 
and Marion Elizabeth Matthews Rogers 


1. Beulah, a daughter born in Tampa during January 1894. She mar- 
ried in 1919 to Robert Chairs and remarried in 1924 to Charles Eaton Sr. 
Beulah Rogers Eaton died about 1936. 

2. Stephen, a son born in Tampa during October 1895. He married 
Emma Forrest about 1924. Stephen Rogers died October 29, 1960. 

3. Christina Rogers, a daughter born in Tampa on January 21, 1898. 
She married first to Willard Saunders on December 25, 1921. Christina 
remarried in New York City in 1929 to Oscar Jackson. Christina died at 
Tampa on September 16, 1991. (see Index). 

4. Jennie, a daughter born at Tampa on January 21, 1898. She died in 
February 1898. 

5. Marie E., a daughter born at Tampa on December 25, 1900. She 
married the Reverend Alex Lybrand, an AME minister, in 1933. Having 
graduated from Florida A&M College and achieved a master’s degree from 
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Atlanta University, she worked as a teacher and principal in the Polk 
County Public School System. Marie Rogers Lybrand died at Tampa on 
April 22, 1985. 

6. Josephine, a daughter also born at Tampa on December 25, 1900. A 
graduate of Florida A&M College and the recipient of a master’s degree 
from Atlanta University, she taught in the Hillsborough County public 
schools. Josephine married first to Thomas W. Newberry Sr., about 1930. 
She remarried following his 1936 death to AMEZ presiding elder John 
W. Harmon Sr. Josephine Rogers Newberry-Harmon died on December 
12, 1973. 

7. James W. Jr., a son born at Tampa on March 1, 1904. He married 
Necie Brooks, the daughter of Charles Williams and Fannie Paige, in 
1949. James W. Rogers Jr. died at Tampa on January 27, 1999. 

8. Agnes, a daughter born at Tampa in 1910. About 1930 she married 
Nathaniel L. Keeling Sr. Agnes Rogers Keeling died about 1936.4* 


Agnes Rogers Keeling 
and ber child Lucretia Keeling. 
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he Sally family arrived at Tampa in the early 1870s, probably in 

connection with Solomon Sally’s employment. He had been born 

in South Carolina during October 1843. Following the Civil War, 
Sally accepted a job with the United States Customs Service. At Tampa 
by 1874, he worked with the customs service as a boatman. Later, he also 
labored as a hotel porter and carpenter. On January 12, 1879, Sol married 
at Tampa to Millie Brumick, the child of Abram and Hannah Brumick 
and sister of former city councilman Henry Brumick (see Index). She had 
been born in Wakulla County, Florida, on July 4, 1855.* 

Sol and Millie Sally built a good life at Tampa, but they also strove to 
contribute to their community in numerous ways. They particularly sup- 
ported the work of Mt. Sinai AME Zion Church and the cause of educa- 
tion for African Americans. Sol especially labored to help raise funds in 
1892 for the rebuilding of the Harlem School. He also joined in support- 
ing fraternal organizations, serving the Mt. Pleasant Lodge No. 13, FRAM, 
in numerous capacities during the 1880s and 1890s. By the late 1880s the 
couple had accumulated property worth the very impressive sum of $8,000, 
including their home on Nebraska Avenue just north of the railroad tracks. 
Donald B. McKay summarized Sol overall as “a sober and respected 
man.”* 

Sadly, ill fortune shadowed the family beginning in 1886. First, a 
boarder in their home suffered a violent attack. “Jake Stokes, a colored 
man, was brutally murdered in his room, in a house belonging to Solomon 
Salley, by a desperado named Mack McRae,” one newspaper reported, 
“receiving in his left side a load of buckshot, from the effects of which he 
must have immediately expired.” Then, Millie contracted yellow fever 
during Tampa’s terrible 1887 outbreak.** 

Millie Sally survived the deadly “yellow jack,” but the challenges con- 
tinued. In August 1889 a man who owed money to Sol attacked him with 
a meat cleaver. According to one report, Levy Holden “went for Solomon, 
striking him in the head, and knocking him lifeless.” A second account 
added detail: 
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Solomon Sally, an employee of the custom house, came very near 
losing his life at Port Tampa last Thursday. He and a colored waiter at 
“The Inn” had a dispute, when the waiter felled him to the ground 
with a cleaver, inflicting an ugly and painful wound about the head.*” 


Sally survived the encounter, but the pace of his life slowed consider- 
ably. He died at Tampa, apparently in 1900. Millie outlived her husband 
by almost three decades. She died at Tampa on March 22, 1928.47! 


Children of Solomon Sally and Millie Brumick Sally 


1. Frederick, a son born in Hillsborough County in March 1880. A 
cigarmaker, he died unmarried in a train accident at Tampa on August 25, 
1907. 

2. James W., a son born in Hillsborough County during July 1882. A 
William Sally, aged 40, died at Tampa on February 13, 1916. 

3. Amelia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during June 1885. 
She remained unmarried and taught school at Tampa, including at the 
Harlem School. 

4. Philip, a son born in Hillsborough County during October 1888.4” 
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Saulter 


era’s end, and during the succeeding three decades he built lucrative 

businesses and served his community well. He was born about 1854 
in North Carolina to parents who also were North Carolina natives. Ap- 
parently, Tampa’s burgeoning cypress and cedar milling industries drew 
him to the community during the mid-to-late 1870s. He worked as a fire- 
man at first, but by the early 1880s he had received the title of engineer. 
Doubtlessly, Saulter’s way at Tampa was made easier by his marriage about 
1879 to Missouri Walker, the daughter of Dorcas Walker and sister of 
Daniel E., Joseph A., and William D. Walker (see Index).*” 

The mid-1880s marked an important turning point for the Saulters. 
Tampa was growing with the railroad’s 1884 advent and the cigar industry’s 
arrival two years afterward, and Saulter perceived opportunity. He estab- 
lished a saloon on Central Avenue about 1886 that enjoyed immediate 
success. Within three years his business’s value had climbed to $4,000. A 
dozen years later a local newspaper insisted that he “was reputed to be 
well provided with ‘this world’s goods.’”*”* 

The period also witnessed John and Missouri Saulter contributing to 
their community. Already in 1886 John served as a trustee of the “Tampa 
colored school.” They continued to support the cause of education, with 
John sponsoring educational gatherings and helping to raise funds to re- 
build the Harlem School after it burned in the early 1890s. Given his 
kinship by marriage with the Walker clan, his interest in politics should 
come as no surprise. As late as 1906 he served as treasurer of the Advance 
Club, one of the city’s leading African American political organizations. 
His friend Isaac H. N. Smith presided as the club’s president.*” 

With the passage of years, challenges and loss mixed with business 
success and community involvement. Importantly, about 1896 Missouri 
Walker Saulter passed away, leaving John with a young son to raise. In the 
circumstances, he remarried on July 22, 1897, to Eliza Gray, who had 
been born in Florida during 1868. John survived his first wife by slightly 
more than one decade. He died at Tampa on October 12, 1907. The Tampa 
Morning Tribune, in its obituary notice, described him as “one of Tampa’s 
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premier colored citizens.” The item added, “Saulter had been a leader 
among the negroes of Tampa for many years.” Probate papers filed in the 
wake of Saulter’s death observed that Eliza Gray Saulter was his only liv- 
ing heir. She remarried at Tampa on July 22, 1908, to S. H. Hadley. She 
seems to have married again on June 19, 1920, to Vaudon Jones.*” 


Children of fohn Saulter and Missouri Walker Saulter 


1. Myra, a daughter born at Tampa during 1881. 

2. Bertha, a daughter born at Tampa during 1882. 

3. Clyde, a son born at Tampa during 1883. He died at Tampa of chills 
during August 1884. 

4. Leon, a son born at Tampa during December 1894.47” 
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families such as that of James W. and Marion Matthews Rogers 

evidenced itself in that of Willard D. and Christina Rogers Saunders 
in a manner that would positively influence Tampa, Hillsborough County, 
the state of Florida, and the southern region. Willard Saunders was born 
in the Bahamas at Harbour Island on January 1, 1891. His father was 
John A. Saunders, and his mother was Christine Eva Hannibal Saunders. 
Through his mother, Willard could trace his family back to the coura- 
geous slave Shadrack Hannibal who, as the captain of his South Carolin- 
ian master’s trading schooner, had fled to freedom at British Nassau. 
Hannibal and his descendants thereafter emerged as respected residents 
of the Bahamas and at Key West, Tampa, and other locales.*” 

By the time of World War One, Willard Saunders had relocated from 
the Bahamas to the United States. His family first settled at Key West in 
the early 1890s. As he matured, the young man earned credentials as a 
master mason and bricklayer. By 1918 he had traveled to Tampa where 
breathtaking growth had opened lucrative jobs in his specialty fields. On 
March 28 of that year he joined the United States Army. Promoted to 
corporal by July, he was serving with an engineering brigade in France 
before September. Saunders remained in Europe until the month before 
his honorable aaa in July 1919. Back at Tampa, he proposed to 
Christina Rogers, the 
daughter of James W. and 
Marion E. Matthews 
Rogers (see Index). They 
married at St. Paul AME 
Church on Christmas 
Day.*” 

Through the early 
1920s the Saunders family 
established itself among 

_.) friends and family at 
Willard and Christina Saunders on their wedding day. "Tampa, but, as the decade 


Te fierce pride and independence so evident in Bahamian-rooted 
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unfolded, differences grew between the two young people and they sepa- 
rated. Willard eventually resettled at Washington, D.C., where he died in 
1964. Willard Saunders is buried at Arlington National Cemetery. Chris- 
tina temporarily relocated after the parting to New York City, where rela- 
tions found her employment. There in 1929 she remarried. From the 
union came one son, Norman A. Jackson. In the early 1930s Christina 
Rogers Saunders-Jackson returned to Tampa, where she resided for the 
remainder of her life. She lived in the Roberts City section of West Tampa, 
while maintaining a close relationship with St. Paul AME Church. Chris- 
tina died at Tampa on September 16, 1991, and is buried at Memorial 
Park Cemetery.**” 


Child of Willard D. Saunders 
and Christina Rogers Saunders 


Robert William Saunders, the sole child of Willard D. and Christina 
Rogers Saunders, was born at Tampa on June 9, 1921. Educated in Tampa 
public schools, he went on to study at Bethune-Cookman College before 
earning a bachelor of arts degree at the Detroit Institute of Technology and 
pursuing further work at the University of Detroit Law School. During 
World War Two, Saunders enlisted in the Army Air Corps, stationed prin- 
cipally at Tuskegee Army Air Field, Alabama. From 1952 to 1966 he super- 
vised National Association for the Advancement of Colored People activi- 
ties in Florida as field secretary for the 
state. Thereafter, he served as chief of 
civil rights for the southeastern region 
at the U. S. Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity before returning home to the 
‘Tampa area to serve the Hillsborough 
County Board of County Commission- 
ers as director of its office of equal op- 
portunity until retiring in 1988. On 
January 21, 1954, he married at Tampa 
to Helen Strickland, the daughter of 
Henry J. and Lucy A. Strickland of 
Mims, Florida. In addition to numer- 
ous other awards and recognitions, 
ag Ty "Robert W. Saunders in 2001 received 

obert W. Sounders in bis Army uniform. 14,6 Martin Luther King Jr. Leadership 


ee 
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Award from Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical University and the 
honorary degree of doctor of pub- 
lic service from the University of 
Tampa. He is the author of Bridg- 
ing the Gap: Continuing the Florida 
NAACP Legacy of Harry T: Moore, 
1952-1966. Robert W. and Helen 


Helen Strickland and Robert W. Saunders Strickland Saunders reside at 
receiving awards in 1959 for their naacp work. ampa.** 


Child of Christina Rogers Saunders-fackson 


Dr. Norman Allen Jackson, the son of Christina Rogers Saunders-Jack- 
son, was born in New York City November 16, 1929. Raised at Tampa, he 
attended Don Thompson Vocational High School in Tampa before achiev- 
ing his bachelor’s degree at Tuskegee University. In high school and col- 
lege Jackson stood out as an athlete, especially in the sports of football 
and basketball. He pursued a master’s degree at Michigan State Univer- 
sity and further graduate studies at California State University at Los An- 
geles. Jackson then entered the Ph.D. program in Higher Education Ad- 
ministration at Florida State University, which degree he received in 1972. 
While at FSU, he was recognized as a Kellogg Fellow. 

Norman A. Jackson has enjoyed a long and distinguished professional 
career as a civil rights advocate and educator. He presided as the executive 
director of the Florida Commission on Human Relations from 1975 to 
1981, during which time he secured passage of the Florida Human Rights 
Act of 1977 that conveyed enforcement authority on the commission. Jack- 
son also held the position of Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs at 
Florida A&M University (1981-1990), after which he returned to FSU as 
Academic Administrator in the College of Education. He served as a com- 
missioned officer of the United States Army during the Korean conflict. 

Dr. Jackson, in addition to his professional accomplishments, has in- 
volved himself deeply in a thriving family. He first married to Nellie Brown 
on September 16, 1952. The couple shared four children, including three 
surviving daughters and a son who passed away at birth. He remarried in 
1978 to Lillie Jackson, a school principal in Gadsden County, Florida. 
The couple have had two daughters, as a result of which Dr. Jackson pres- 
ently enjoys four grandchildren and three great-grandchildren. The 
Jacksons reside at Quincy.*” 
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include the members of the Abraham and Harriet Savage family. 

Henry Abraham Savage was born in Virginia prior to 1840. The 
date of his Tampa arrival is not known, but there on September 28, 1866, 
he formally wed Harriet Starke Savage. She was the daughter of James 
and Katie Starke and had been born in Florida in 1846 (see Index). Seem- 
ingly, Abraham and Harriet’s relationship had begun about 1859, previ- 
ous to which Abraham already had at least two sons.** 


Te interconnections of the Evans, Hamilton, and Starke families 


Children of Henry Abraham Savage and His First Wife 


1. George, a son born in Florida during November 1852 (see below). 
He married Ann Walker, a widow, in Hillsborough County on May 4, 1876 
(see Index). During the late 1880s or 1890s the couple divorced, and George 
Savage remarried to Jane Riser on January 17, 1900. The known child of 
George Savage and Annie Walker Savage was Lucius (Lucian or, in some 
records, John), a son born in Hillsborough County during February 1880. 
He married Isabel McKinney in the county on February 13, 1922. 

2. Lewis, a son born in Florida during 1857. He married Eliza Blakely, 
daughter of Stephen and Julia Blakely, on November 14, 1874 (see Index). 
Children of Lewis and Eliza Savage included: 

a. William Henry, a son born in Hillsborough County during May 
1878. 

b. Blanche Anna, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 
June 1880. She married in the county on June 25, 1908, to John Walker. 

c. Thomas, a son born in Hillsborough County during December 
1882. He married in the county on March 11, 1905, to Hattie Johnson. 
Their children included: son Horace W., born during 1905; son James, 
born during 1907; and daughter Samantha, born during 1909. 

d. Lewis, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1883.** 


At Tampa, Abraham and Harriet Savage farmed near the east 
Hillsborough County homesteads of their relations Sarah Evans, Mack 
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Hamilton, and Katie Starke. By 1870, Harriet and her children were liv- 
ing with her mother Katie Starke, while Abraham appears to have de- 
parted the area. He may have been working away from Hillsborough 
County or the relationship may have soured. Ten years later he was back 
at Tampa. By then, Harriet seems to have passed away or else moved from 
Florida. Available records do not show Abraham living in Hillsborough 
County later than 1885.**° 


Children of Abraham Savage and Harriet Starke Savage 


1. Abraham, a son born in Florida during 1860. 

2. Isabella (“Bella”), a daughter born in Florida during 1861. She mar- 
ried Thomas Locke in Hillsborough County on September 28, 1878. Bella 
Savage died at Tampa on June 10, 1894. Children of Thomas and Isabella 
Savage Locke included: 

a. Ida, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1880. 

b. Walter, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1882. 

c. Lottie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1883. 
She married in the county to John Archer on April 2, 1900. 

d. Unnamed baby, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1885. 

3. Amos, a son born in Florida during 1864. 

4. John, a son born in Florida during February 1867. He married in 
Hillsborough County on May 1, 1898 to Eva E. Kemp. John Savage re- 
married in the county on May 11, 1901, to Amanda Murley. Amanda Sav- 
age died at Tampa on October 5, 1911. John then married again on De- 
cember 23, 1913, to Eliza Zigler. John and Eliza Savage remained alive 
and living in Tampa on Harrison Street in 1920. 

5. Amos, a son born on April 19, 1875.4% 
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educational leaders in Hillsborough County during the post-Civil War 

era. He was born in Georgia in June 1830 but, by his early twenties, 
had been brought as a slave to Fort Meade in Polk County. Available 
evidence suggests that, during the Civil War, Union troops carried Sex- 
ton to Key West, where he enlisted in the United States army. In that city, 
the young soldier heard a call to the pulpit of the AME Zion Church and 
trained for the ministry. At the war’s end in the spring and early summer 
of 1865, Sexton found himself at Tampa. There, he joined with members 
of the Bryant and other families to found what would become Mt. Sinai 
AME Zion Church, Tampa’s first organized African American church.**” 

Having established a base at Tampa from which to work, Sexton spread 
the AME Zion Church eastward into Polk County. There, on September 
21, 1866, he formally wed Hannah Shaw. Seemingly, Hannah passed away 
within a short time. On July 20, 1867, the minister remarried in 
Hillsborough County to Patsey Abram, who had been born in North 
Carolina about 1843. Joseph and Patsey would remain together for the 
rest of his life.** 

Back in Tampa by 1867, Joseph Sexton accepted a leadership role in 
religious, political, and educational affairs. In the process he and his wife 
grew particularly close to members of the Bryant, Forrester, Holloman, 
and Armwood families. In 1872, the church transferred Sexton to 
Pensacola. Four years later he relocated to Nassau, returning to Tampa in 
1878 to spearhead construction of an AME Zion sanctuary and to push 
for approval of a grammar school for African American children. The 
new decade took the Sextons to numerous locations in the state before 
they settled once again at Tampa in the early 1890s. By then, Joseph sat as 
presiding elder of the church’s regional district.*” 

The nineteenth century’s last decade and the twentieth’s century’s first 
found the Sextons establishing a permanent home, while continuing their 
service to church and community. They purchased a lot and house at 1417 
Scott Street in Tampa. During the period they also endeavored to open a 
church high school for black children at Bartow, while building new 


Jets and Patsey Sexton stood in the highest ranks of religious and 
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churches in growing towns such as Kissimmee. Joseph advanced at the 
same time in leadership positions within Florida masonry. By 1907 he sat 
as territorial grand master of the Grand Lodge of Florida. “He has lived 
in Hillsborough county for more than sixty years,” the Tampa Morning 
Tribune noted (with some exaggeration) two days after Sexton’s death at 
Tampa on January 15, 1909. “He was loved and respected by both whites 
and blacks.” Thereafter, Patsey lived at 1259 Scott Street until her own 
death on September 4, 1911.4 


Children of Foseph Sexton and Hannah Shaw Sexton 


1. James A., a son born in Florida during 1861. 
2. Aaron, a son born in Florida on April 1, 1864.*! 


Child of Foseph Sexton and Patey Abram Sexton 


William Marion Sexton, the only child of Joseph Sexton and Patey 
Abram Sexton, was born in Florida during 1873.4” 
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[\ s mentioned elsewhere in these pages, the Bahama Islands con- 


tributed to Tampa and its African American community many 

eading citizens, and Isaac H. N. Smith definitely should be 
counted among them. He was born at Nassau on April 15, 1850, to Isaac 
Henry and Lucinda Smith (an Isaac Smith, born 1829, died at Tampa 
during early 1885). Educated at his home town, Isaac H. N. Smith also 
married there in 1877 to Theresa Garner. The daughter of John and 
Martha Fields Garner, she had been born at Nassau on August 26, 1860 
(other sources indicate sometime between 1858 and 1863). Theresa’s fa- 
ther was a tailor by profession, and Isaac may have learned the trade from 
him. In any event, the Smiths and the Garners relocated to Tampa in 
1877 or 1878 to practice their craft. At least 
in Isaac’s case, it was done very successfully. 
Long-time Tampa mayor and newspaper 
publisher Donald B. McKay recalled him as 
“Tsaac H. N. Smith, the tailor—and a good 
one, too.” By 1889, he had amassed business 
properties valued at the impressive sum of 
$3,000. 

At Tampa, the Smiths also immersed 
themselves in community endeavors. By 1878 
Isaac was urging upgrading of schools and, 
within a few years, served as a trustee of the 
Tampa “colored school.” He aided celebra- 
tions of Emancipation Days. When St. James 
Episcopal Church coalesced in 1889, the 
couple proved mainstays of its support and 
took pride in singing in its choir. Isaac also 
contributed his time and money to political 
action. A fervent advocate for his race, he 
emerged after the mid-1880s as an officer of 
Tampa’s “Colored Republican Club.” He 
Isaac H. N. Smith. represented the city and county at countless 
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regional and state conventions and sat on the Republican state executive 
committee. In the early twentieth century he joined with his friend John 
Saulter and others to organize the Advance Club to further black involve- 
ment in Tampa’s municipal elections. Smith achieved election as club presi- 
dent. Above all, Smith took pride in what African Americans were build- 
ing at Tampa. As one visitor noted in 1889, “Mr. I. H. N. Smith took us 
around in his buggy and showed us Ybor City, East Tampa and several 
other important tributaries to the city.”4"* 

Isaac and Theresa Smith remained loyal residents of Tampa until their 
deaths. Isaac went first, passing away at their 1523 Central Avenue home 
on November 28, 1925. Theresa Garner Smith, who had been serving 
Tampa by then as a dressmaker for twenty-five years, followed on Octo- 
ber 24, 1931. 


Children of Isaac H. N. Smith and Theresa Garner Smith 


1. Harriet (or Hattie) L., a daughter born in Florida during August 
1878 (other sources suggest the Bahamas in 1876). She remained single 
in October 1931. 

2. Rosa, a daughter born in Florida during February 1881. Rosa died 
after 1910 but prior to October 1931.6 
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look at Martin Smith’s life helps to remind us that African Ameri- 
cans literally built much of early Tampa and Hillsborough County. 


native of Florida born in 1825, Smith followed the trade of 
carpenter. He apparently lived either in Hernando or Hillsborough County 
prior to the Civil War, having arrived from South Carolina after 1857. 
Donald B. McKay believed that Smith had been the slave of W. J. 
Campbell, who had superintended James McKay’s ‘Tampa sawmill, but 
voter registrars firmly placed Smith as a Hernando resident in 1867. At 
the time, he lived close to numerous other future Hillsborough residents 
including Grandison Hicks, members of the Larry family, Anthony Goins, 
and Richard Hamilton. By early 1869 Smith had relocated to Hillsborough 
County, settling at Tampa in the Scrub area north of Oaklawn Cemetery. 
“Martin Smith [was a] retainer of Judge [W. J.] Campbell, who owned the 
east half of the block fronting Franklin from Lafayette [Kennedy] to Jack- 
son Street,” Donald B. McKay recalled. “Martin was a good carpenter— 
he built a fine schooner for the Judge from two enormous cypress logs, in 
which they made a trip to Key West, and which was later placed on exhi- 
bition at the New Orleans exposition.”*”” 

Martin Smith also founded a family, members of which would con- 
tinue to reside in and near Tampa. He had formed a union about 1857 
with Emma or Emily Smith, who had been born in South Carolina about 
1830. Martin remained alive at Tampa in 1900, but seemingly he died 
prior to 1910. Emma Smith’s name appears in the 1909 Tampa city direc- 
tory, which indicates that she then was living at 119 Emery Street. Her 
name does not appear on the 1910 county census.*”* 


Children of Martin and Emma Smith 


1. Wade, a son born during May 1857 in South Carolina. He married 
Catherine Hinesville on March 16, 1877, in Hillsborough County. 

2. Martin, a son born during 1860 in Florida. He married Hester Post, 
the widow of David Anderson, in Hillsborough County on November 
29, 1882. 
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3. Betty, a daughter born during 1862 in Florida. She married John 
Bell on April 11, 1884, in Hillsborough County. 

4. Jackson, a son born during 1864 in Florida. 

5. John, a son born during 1866 in Florida. 

6. Mary, a daughter born during 1868 in Florida. 

7. Eugene, a son born during 1870 in Hillsborough County. He mar- 
ried Marie Ralston on February 28, 1911, in Hillsborough County.'” 
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Rodger or Rochester Smith 


one of the most well-regarded African American pioneer families 

who lived in Hillsborough County following the Civil War. He 
greeted the world in Virginia during 1813. The first indication of his resi- 
dence in Hillsborough County arises from the appearance of his name on 
the 1867 county tax list, which places his arrival not later than 1866. In 
August 1867 he had his name affixed to a petition for appointment of 
Republican town and county officials. It appears there as “Rogister Smith.” 
Long before, he had married Esther Smith who was a native of Georgia 
or North Carolina born about 1822. Rodger and Esther homesteaded on 
an eighty-acre tract of government land on September 15, 1878. There- 
after, they cleared and fenced the land, constructed a dwelling plus two 
other houses, and planted field crops as well as orange trees. The land was 
described as the Southeast 1/4 of the Southeast 1/4, Section 26, and the 
Northeast 1/4 of the Northeast 1/4, Section 35, Township 29 South, Range 
22. Bast” 

The Smiths worked their homestead, while welcoming grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren, for almost two decades. Then, Rodger died on 
May 19, 1897, after a long and fruitful life. A local newspaper offered the 
following obituary: 


Rese (or Rochester) Smith and his wife Esther (Easter) headed 


Respectable Colored Man Dead 

Death of an old and highly respected colored man. On the morn- 
ing of Wednesday at their home in the colored settlement on the Alafia, 
Roger Smith passed away dying of old age, he was supposed to be near 
ninety years old; his wife old and helpless survives him. His son, wife 
and a large family of grand and great grand children followed his re- 
mains to his little church near his home on his own land, laying him 
away in the very spot the old man had marked for his grave.™ 


Esther did not long survive her husband. She passed away on April 14, 


1899. A local newspaper also reported her death. “Died on Friday night 
at her home on the Alafia, Aunt Esther Smith, colored at the advanced 
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age of 85 years,” the item observed. “Though a helpless invalid for the 
past three years, she has been kindly nursed and cared for by her only son 
and his family.”°” 


Child of Rodger and Esther Smith 


Rodger and Esther shared only one child, Doc (or Dock), a son born 
during June 1849. He married Julia Judy) Wilder in Hillsborough County 
on January 26, 1866. They lived on the farm next to Rodger and Esther 
near Bealsville. He helped to organize the Tampa militia company in Au- 
gust 1870, and he registered to vote soon after turning twenty-one. The 
couple gave birth to thirteen children, eleven of whom survived past 1900. 
Julia Wilder Smith passed away in the years immediately preceding 
1910. Doc Smith survived her by almost two decades, dying acciden- 
tally in 1927. The following notice of his death appeared in the Tampa 
Morning Tribune: 


Negro’s Body Found 
In Camp Fire Ashes 
The body of Dock Smith, an aged negro, apparently burned to 
death when he fell into a camp fire he had built in a secluded spot on 
Devil’s Island was found yesterday by fishermen amid the ashes of the 
fire. A coroner’s jury impaneled by Deputy Sheriff Abbott, of Plant 
City, made an investigation, and the body was turned over to relatives. 
The negro had been accustomed for years, the deputy said, to go- 
ing out for protracted camping trips alone in the woods.™ 


Children of Doc Smith and fulia Wilder Smith 


1. Matilda, a daughter born during 1868. She married Romeo Tho- 
mas in Hillsborough County on March 30, 1885. 

2. Minerva, a daughter born during 1869. She married Floyd Everett 
in Hillsborough County on February 28, 1891. 

3. Aaron, a son born during 1871. He married Georgianna Williams 
in Hillsborough County on July 6, 1891. 

4. Moses (or Buster), a son born during 1873. He married Ella Player 
in Hillsborough County on July 5, 1899. 

5. Mikie, a son born during 1875. 

6. Frierson, a son born during 1876. 

7. Dodd, a son born during 1877. 
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8. Samuel, a son born during 1878. He married Melvi Dexter, the 
daughter of Riley M. and Josephine Dexter, in Hillsborough County on 
September 22, 1900 (see Index). 

9. Tom, a son born during 1879. 

10. Jane, a daughter born in 1881. 

11. Johnson, a son born during July 1884. He married Bessie Hagan 
in Hillsborough County on November 13, 1914. 

12. Bacchus, a son born during July 1887. 

13. Viney, a daughter born during July 1887.°” 


SEB Ee 
Spotford or Spotswood 


Spotswood during the pioneer era. Seemingly of different origins, 
the families nonetheless joined in the building up of Tampa and 
Hillsborough County. 


[s families shared the names Spotford (sometimes Spotsford) or 


Gilbert L. Spotford and Rose Crichton Spotford and Family 


Employment on coastal steamers brought a number of African Ameri- 
can pioneer families to Tampa including one of the Spotford clans. The 
principal individual associated with the family was Gilbert L. Spotford 
who was born in Alabama about 1850. Working out of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, he served as a steward on one of the steamers that touched 
regularly at Tampa during the 1870s. He participated during 1872 in a 
meeting called to discuss reincorporation of the town, so his presence is 
recorded as of that date. It appears that he brought with him a younger 
sister, Alice Spotswood, who, in 1881, would marry Joseph A. Walker 
(see Index).* 

At Tampa, Gilbert Spotford quickly made friends and soon established 
a family. On June 20, 1879, he married Rose or Rosa L. Crichton. Rose 
was the daughter of W. Tom Crichton and Grace Edwards. She had been 
born in Florida on May 1, 1862. Her name suggests that she had been the 
slave of Tampa physician and one-time mayor Dr. John P. Crichton. The 
couple lived during their early years on Estella Street near Morgan. Later 
they moved to 1515 Pierce Street. By the 1880s, Gilbert had become a 
cook at one of Tampa’s newly constructed hotels. Gilbert maintained an 
interest in politics, voting and working on behalf of the Republican party. 
The couple also supported St. Paul AME Church. Gilbert passed away 
prior to 1900. Rosa died at Tampa on March 21, 1916.5” 


Children of Gilbert L. and Rose Crichton Spotford 


1. Hattie A., a daughter born at Tampa during November 1879. She 
married in Hillsborough County on August 21, 1909, to Noah H. C. 
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Frazier. Hattie remarried in the county on May 25, 1912, to Burton 
Hamilton, and on February 14, 1914, to Will Baldwin. 

2. Gilbert, a son born July 6, 1882. He married Louise Adams, daugh- 
ter of Philip and Florence Adams, in Hillsborough County on October 
27, 1909. Gilbert died at Tampa on October 2, 1922. Louise Adams 
Spotford remarried on December 18, 1926, to Lonnie Roy.*® 


Eliza Spotswood and Family 


Members of the extended family of Eliza Spotswood (Spotford) had 
arrived in Hillsborough County by 1869, although the date of her com- 
ing is not known with certainty. She was born in South Carolina about 
1830 or earlier. During slavery days she gave birth to and raised a healthy 
family of children, all or many of whom relocated eventually to 
Hillsborough County. On November 17, 1876, Eliza remarried in the 
county to Jacob Williamson. Himself a South Carolina native born about 
1830, Williamson had found emancipation in Polk County, Florida, at 
the Civil War’s end, and there, on March 13, 1866, he formally had mar- 
ried his longtime companion Lucinda Williamson. The date and place of 
Eliza Spotswood Williamson’s death are not known.” 

Interestingly, in 1879 Eliza made the local news under her Spotswood 
name and the headline “The Wild Boy of Hillsborough.” The story read 
as follows: 


Some three years ago, a colored boy four years old, the child of 
Eliza Spotswood living on the west side of the Hillsborough river near 
Rocky Creek, wandered away from home and was lost, a thorough 
search was made for several days afterwards but in vain was the search, 
and it was finally concluded that the child had been devoured by alli- 
gators, until last week while Charley Allen a colored man who lives in 
that settlement was out cowhunting, when he came upon a herd of 
cattle and discovered a boy following along among them with his body 
covered with hair; so soon as the cattle became aware that the hunter 
was approaching they broke off towards a hammock nearby, and the 
wild boy went jumping and bumping along with them. We learn that 
a party went out last Sunday to look for the child and discovered his 
tracks, in several places, but up to the writing of this he had not been 
captured. It seems almost incredible to believe that a human being 
could subsist so long in the wild woods without clothes, shelter and 
food, but Allen says it is the same child, so we have been informed.°" 
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Richard Stewart and Louisa Spotswood Stewart 


The first member of Eliza Spotswood’s family to record her name on 
local records did so in 1869, for on October eighth of that year her daughter 
Louisa Spotswood married in the county to Richard Stewart. At the time 
of the marriage, Richard apparently was a widower with a four-year-old 
daughter named Texanna. On February 18, 1884, Texanna Stewart mar- 
ried in Hillsborough County to John Lott. It seems that, by the time of 
the wedding, the bride’s father had passed away. The date and place of 
Louisa Spotswood Stewart’s death are not known.*!! 


Children of Richard Stewart and Louisa Spotswood Stewart 


1. Katy, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1870. 

2. Frank, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1874. 

3. Trana, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1875. Trana 
Stewart was adopted by Thomas and Ellen Jackson prior to 1885 (see In- 
dex). 

4. Shelton, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1877. 

5. Priscilla (or Buella), a daughter born in Hillsborough County dur- 
ing 1879. She married in the county on May 23, 1895, to John Simmons. 

6. Robert, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1879. Robert 
Stewart was adopted by Thomas and Ellen Jackson prior to 1885 (see In- 
dex).°” 


William Spotford and Lucinda Allen Spotford 


In 1870, censustakers found Eliza’s son William Spotford living at 
Tampa and working for Henry Bell. Born in South Carolina about 1850, 
William joined the local militia company in August 1870 and registered 
to vote as soon as he turned twenty-one. On July 10, 1875, he married in 
the county to Lucinda (or Laura) Allen, daughter of Richmond and Eliza- 
beth Allen. William seems to have died about 1879. On May 23, 1881, 
Lucinda Allen Spotford remarried to John Dansler. She married a third 
time on January 18, 1889, to Robert McDougal.* 


Children of William Spotford and Lucinda Allen Spotford 


1. George, a son born in Hillsborough County during July 1875. He 
married Charity and was living at Dunnellon in Marion 
County by 1900. 
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2. Frances, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1879.°* 


Quincy Spotford and Hannah Allen Spotford 


Quincy and Hannah Allen Spotford likely followed his brother Will- 
iam and sister Louisa to Hillsborough County during the mid-1870s from 
some other location in Florida. Quincy hailed from South Carolina, as 
well, where he was born between 1840 and 1845. Hannah’s parents, Rich- 
mond and Elizabeth Allen, also came from the Palmetto State, although 
Hannah was born in Florida during January 1848. Quincy brought sev- 
eral children to the marriage, and the couple, who likely married about 
1876, shared several more. They farmed near Tampa. Quincy died after 
1887 and prior to 1900. Hannah remained alive at Tampa in 1900, living 
with her children. The date and place of her death are not known.*?* 


Children of Quincy Spotford and His First Wife 


1. Quincy, Jr., a son born in South Carolina during March 1860. He 
married in Hillsborough County on December 20, 1877, to Jane Mathews, 
daughter of John and Esther Mathews (see Index). The couple associated 
closely with St. Paul AME Church. Children of Quincy and Jane Spotford 
included: 

a. Edward, a son born in Hillsborough County during September 
1880. He married in the county on August 18, 1900, to Allie Lewis, daugh- 
ter of Isaac and Annie Lewis (see Index). 

b. Henrietta, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during April 
1882. She married in Hillsborough County on March 5, 1898 to Robert 
Johnson, son of Robert and Kate Johnson (see Index). She remarried on 
February 14, 1914, to Will Baldwin. 

2. Dora, a daughter born in South Carolina during May 1863 (Dora 
Spotford may have been the daughter of Eliza Spotford and sister of 
Quincy). She married in Hillsborough County on September 26, 1877, 
to Tony Lewis, son of Harry and Sarah Lewis (see Index). 

3. Thomas, a son born in Florida during 1875.°'° 


Children of Quincy Spotford and Hannah Allen Spotford 


1. Mary, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during September 
1877. She died at Tampa on June 10, 1907, and is buried at Woodlawn 
Cemetery. 
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2. Charles, a son born in Hillsborough County during February 1880. 
He died at Tampa on May 1, 1899. 

3. Allen, a son born in Hillsborough County during September 1883. 
He married in the county on April 21, 1909, to Gertrude Irving. 

4. Blanche, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during Septem- 
ber 1885. She married in the county on October 20, 1902, to Nathan 
Allen. 

5. Clementine, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during Feb- 
ruary 1887.5!” 
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County in the late 1860s and 1870s was Solomon Stanton. He 
ad been born in South Carolina about 1812, but freedom in 1865 
found him living alone and farming near Brooksville. About 1871 Stanton 
moved to Tampa. The relocation likely related to the last illness of an 
aunt, Nancy Ashley, who passed away August 8, 1872, leaving Stanton as 
her principal heir. At Tampa, he served as a trustee of what would become 
Beulah Baptist Institutional Church. He associated closely with the 
McKnight family and others in building the church’s first sanctuary in 
1875. On August 27 of the previous year Stanton had married at Tampa 
to a widow, Caroline Crews or Cruse. She had been born in Georgia about 
1853. The one-time wife of Joseph Crews or Cruse, she brought to her 
marriage with Stanton a two-year-old son, Joseph Crews. The union 
proved a troubled one, with the couple divorcing by 1885. Caroline seem- 
ingly passed away prior to 1900. Solomon Stanton survived his divorced 
wife but died before 1910.°"8 


A mong the men who relocated to Hillsborough from Hernando 


Children of Solomon Stanton and Caroline Crews Stanton 


1. Charlotte or Lottie Mae, a daughter born at Tampa during 1875. 
2. William, a son born at Tampa during 1877.°"” 
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‘ s mentioned several times previously, the Evans, Hamilton, Sav- 


age and Starke families, plus the Holloman and Armwood fami- 

lies, all were interrelated. Presumably, many of the Evanses, 
Hamiltons, Savages, Starkes, and Armwoods arrived in Hillsborough 
County following the Civil War more or less together. The head of the 
clan was Katie Starke who had been born in South Carolina about 1807. 
She established by the 1830s a longtime relationship and, when the law 
permitted, marriage with fellow bondsman James Starke. Following the 
Civil War, they were living at DeLeon Springs, Florida. James soon died, 
leaving Katie a widow. Before 1870 she moved to a farm near Cork, 
north of today’s Seffner. Around her lived the various relations that had 
come to the county with her. Although Katie is little remembered to- 
day, many of Tampa’s most historically prominent families are descended 
from her in one way or another. She died at her farm on December 24, 
1883.° 


Children of James and Katie Starke 


1. A son whose name and date of birth are not known. He married 
Maria Starke who was born in South Carolina about 1834. Prior to 1870, 
Maria was widowed. Nonetheless she homesteaded an eighty-acre tract 
of government land near Mango. It was described as the Northeast 1/4 of 
the Southeast 1/4 and the Northeast 1/4 of the Southwest 1/4, Section 
35, Township 28 South, Range 20 East. She died in Hillsborough County 
on May 26, 1897. Children of Maria Starke included: 

a. Nancy, a daughter born in Florida about 1855. 
b. Elizabeth, a daughter born in Florida about 1857. 
c. Elenora or Lenora, a daughter born in Florida about 1860. 

2. Fannie, a daughter born in South Carolina about 1838. She married 
Mack Hamilton (see Index). Fannie Starke Hamilton died prior to 1900. 

3. Sarah, a daughter born in South Carolina during 1842. She married 
a man named Evans, whose first name is not known (see Index). Sarah 
Starke Evans died in Hillsborough County on October 19, 1915. 
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4, Cynthia Smythe, a daughter born at Columbia, South Carolina, on 
December 15, 1843. She married Adam Holloman in Hillsborough County 
on January 11, 1866 (see Index). Cynthia Smythe Starke Holloman died at 
Tampa on June 25, 1915. 

5. Harriet, a daughter born in Florida in 1846. She married in 
Hillsborough County on September 28, 1866, to Henry Abraham Savage 
(see Index). Harriet Starke Savage likely died prior to 1880. *” 
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Hillsborough County agriculture by homesteading in the county’s 
eastern farm belt. He had been born about 1846 in Florida to Helen 
Stephens (born in Georgia about 1805). Their whereabouts prior to 1868 
are not known, but on February 10 of that year Bryant homesteaded an 
eighty-one acre tract described as the SW 1/4 of the SE 1/4, Section 26, 
and the NW 1/4 of the NE 1/4, Section 35, Township 29 South, Range 
22 East. During the decade that followed, Bryant married to Sarah. She 
had been born in Florida about 1851, but her maiden name is not known.*” 
The Stephenses raised their family in eastern Hillsborough during the 
decades that followed. Bryant farmed and participated in public affairs by 
voting, while the couple doubtlessly delighted in the friendship of neigh- 
bors such as Neptune and Jane Henry and Doc and Julia Smith. Bryant 
remained alive in the Alafia River area in 1910, but apparently died soon 
thereafter. Sarah had predeceased him.*” 


To Bryant Stephens family joined numerous others to help pioneer 


Children of Bryant and Sarah Stephens 


1. Harley, a daughter born during 1875 in Hillsborough County. 

2. Marian, a daughter born during 1877 in Hillsborough County. 

3. Odelade (or Adelaide), a daughter born during 1879 in Hillsborough 
County. 

4. Maryland, a son born during 1883 in Hillsborough County. 

5. Minerva, a daughter born during July 1885 in Hillsborough 
County.°** 


S493 Boo 
Claracy Stevens 


tremendous fortitude in preserving her family as a widow during 

the turbulent post-Civil War years. She had been born in Georgia 
about 1814. By 1845 she had arrived in Florida, possibly as a slave of 
planter and, eventually, Hillsborough County state representative Joseph 
Howell. At the least, by 1867 Stevens was living in the county near Howell’s 
widow Sarah Turner Sistrunk Howell in the vicinity of today’s Plant City. 
There, she farmed with the aid of her son Reuben. At age seventy-one in 
1885, Claracy remained alive on her farm. The date of her death is not 
known with certainty, but it surely occurred prior to 1900.” 


Cr (or Clarrie) Stevens (sometimes spelled Stephens) showed 


Children of Claracy Stevens 


1. Dora A., a daughter born during 1845 in Florida. 
2. Rosina, a daughter born during 1848 in Florida. 
3. Steven, a son born during 1851 in Florida. 

4, Manerva, a daughter born during 1853 in Florida. 
5. Reuben, a son born during 1854 in Florida. 

6. Susan, a daughter born during 1859 in Florida. 


526 
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Hillsborough, helped to found one of the area’s largest families, 
one whose members have earned high regard over generations. 


Ts brothers, with roots in Polk County but longtime residence in 


Alexander Stillings and Fane Hancock Stillings 


The Stillings family name appears first in Tampa area records with 
that of Alexander Stillings on the 1866 Polk County tax list. Alexander 
had been born about 1845 in Florida. In Polk County on September 2, 
1866, he married Jane Hancock. Jane likewise had been born in Florida, 
about 1847. For a time Alexander and Jane attempted to farm in the vi- 
cinity of Bartow, but racial violence and problems with land titles com- 
pelled them to relocate to Hillsborough County in about 1871. Within a 
few years, they had homesteaded between Seffner and Lake Thonotosassa. 
The eighty-acre tract was described as the North 1/2 of the Southeast 
1/4, Section 21, Township 28 South, Range 21 East.°”” 

In Hillsborough County, Alexander and Jane farmed, devoted them- 
selves to raising their children, and worked on behalf of the AME Zion 
church. Alexander passed away at the farm on November 2, 1888. The 
Tampa Weekly Journal observed that he “was one of the most honorable 
colored men of this vicinity and was highly respected by all who knew 
him.” It added, “Mr. Stillings worked hard during life to educate his chil- 
dren and among them are two of the most intelligent young colored la- 
dies in this vicinity.” It concluded, “The deceased . . . lived a consistent 
christian life.” Jane Stillings remarried in Hillsborough on June 12, 1889, 
to Stephen Blakely (see Index). Apparently, she died prior to 1900.°* 


Children of Alexander Stillings and Jane Hancock Stillings 


1. Eliza Jane, a daughter born in Polk County about 1865. She mar- 
ried Books. 

2. Mary Ann, a daughter born in Polk County during October 1868. A 
teacher by profession, Mary wed Virgil A. Floyd in Hillsborough County 
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on November 12, 1891. Mary Ann Stillings Floyd died prior to February 
1909. 

3. Dora, a daughter born in Polk County about 1869. Died in mid- 
1880s? 

4. James H., a son born in Polk or Hillsborough County during Au- 
gust 1870. He married Nora Johnson in Hillsborough County on Febru- 
ary 15, 1891. Children of James H. and Nora Johnson Stillings included: 

a. Albertha, a daughter born during June 1891. She married in 
Hillsborough County on January 26, 1911, to Joseph Kinslow (see Index). 
Albertha Stillings remarried in the county on February 27, 1915, to Charley 
Williams. 

b. Evalina, a daughter born during October 1893. She married in 
Hillsborough County on December 23, 1910 to Sumpter Robson. Evalina 
Stillings remarried in the county on April 24, 1915, to Robert Wiley. 

c. Aaron, a son born in Hillsborough County on May 26, 1896. He 
married in the county on January 22, 1917, to Cora Jackson. 

d. James, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1892. 

e. Johnnie, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1894. He 
married in the county on December 20, 1922, to Mae Jestia Larry. He 
remarried in Hillsborough on February 25, 1928, to Elizabeth Evans. 

f. Belton, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1906. He mar- 
ried in the county on June 23, 1927, to Annie Blakely. 

g. Jeannie B. (Genevieve?), a daughter born in Hillsborough County 
during 1908. Genevieve Stillings married in the county on June 13, 1922, 
to LeRoy Jackson. She remarried in Hillsborough on May 3, 1933, to 
Allen Williams. 

5. John H., a son born in Hillsborough County about 1873. 

6. Ozias, a son born in Hillsborough County on October 28, 1876. 

7. Stephen, a son born in Hillsborough County during January 1878. 

8. Lenora, a daughter born in Hillsborough County on June 18, 1881. 
She married Virgil A. Floyd in the county on February 24, 1909, after the 
death of her sister Mary Stillings Floyd. Lenora remarried in Hillsborough 
on December 15, 1909, to Albert (Alfred) Jackson, son of Simon and Electa 
Ann Jackson (see Index). Lenora Stillings Floyd Jackson died November 
21, 1948, and is buried at Mayberry Cemetery, Seffner.” 


Andrew Jackson Stillings and Martha Welch Stillings 


Along with the family of Alexander and Jane Stillings, Hillsborough 
County offered a home to Alexander’s brother Andrew Jackson Stillings. 
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Born in Florida about 1844, Andrew had preceded his brother to 
Hillsborough by 1870. In the county on April 28, 1870, he married Martha 
(“Mattie”) Welch. She had been born in Georgia about 1850. As a skilled 
carpenter, Andrew could find work in Tampa’s vicinity. Accordingly, he 
and Mattie homesteaded a ten-acre tract east of town in the area known 
as “the Scrub.” It was described as Lot No. 12, Section 19, Township 29 
South, Range 19 East. Their home lay at the foot of Twiggs Street on the 
Fort Brooke military reservation.**° 

The couple lived quietly at Tampa, raising their family. They attended 
Beulah Baptist church, where Andrew served as a deacon under the pas- 
torate of Prince McKnight. He served, as well, as a member of the local 
militia company. Andrew Stillings died at Tampa during 1886. Martha 
remarried on February 11, 1887, to Peter Lewis. She subsequently wed 
Jefferson Turner on June 21, 1890. Martha Welch Stillings Lewis Turner 
died at Tampa on November 25, 1913.%*! 


Children of Andrew Stillings and Martha Welch Stillings 


1. Arcadia or Kate, a daughter born in Hillsborough County about 
1875. She married in the county on September 12, 1896, to Gen Latimore. 
She remarried in Hillsborough on February 22, 1900, to Frank White. 

2. Rhodelin or Rodalia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in 
1879. She died prior to 1896. 

3. Elizabeth, a daughter born in Hillsborough County in 1881. She 
married in the county on February 9, 1901, to Morgan Walker. 

4. Andrew Jackson, Jr., a son born in Hillsborough County on March 
9, 1884. He married Mary Hunter in the county on October 5, 1903. He 
remarried in Hillsborough on October 3, 1907, to Gracie Young. Andrew 
Jackson Stillings, Jr., died in Hillsborough County on January 5, 1928.°” 


E95 Bee0 
Story — 


Robert Story was Georgia born during May 1825. He arrived in 
illsborough County before the Civil War, living on a plantation 
in the Springhead section near modern Plant City. Story remained in the 
county through the war, and, after emancipation, he joined with other 
area freedmen and freedwomen to found their own community on the 
Alafia River’s north prong. Known as Alafia for generations, eventually 
the settlement took the name Bealsville. Story is remembered there espe- 
cially as a founder of Antioch Baptist Church. “Sitting on an old pine log 
ina cleared out thicket,” recalled Sam Horton, “Roger Smith, Bob Storey 
and Bryant Horton, pioneers of the community, conducted the first ser- 
vices for their families.” Horton added: “As the number of families at- 
tending services in the thicket increased, a movement was begun to build 
a more permanent church. Storey, Horton, and Smith led a group com- 
missioned by the congregation to find a more suitable location.”** 

Within the Bealsville community, Robert Story prospered. He had 
formed a union before the Civil War's end with Delia Story. She had been 
born in Maryland during September 1839. The couple formalized their 
marriage in Hillsborough County on September 21, 1866. Available 
records suggest either that Robert was the uncle of Bealsville’s Samuel 
McKinney or else that Delia was McKinney’s aunt, unless the couple shared 
those relationships with McKinney’s first wife (see Index).°** 

Until his life ended in tragedy, Robert Story enjoyed a measure of 
success as a Bealsville farmer, holding on to his land despite the disastrous 
freeze of 1895. Not only did he stay active in the Antioch Church, but he 
also voted and supported the Republican party. As early as 1867, he had 
joined others to call for the appointment of Republican officials for ‘Tampa 
and Hillsborough County. Robert and Delia remained on their farm to- 
gether in 1900, but Delia passed away prior to 1904.”° In the latter year, 
Robert was murdered. The Tampa Morning Tribune reported the follow- 
ing item in its edition of August 6: 


‘ founder of the historic African American community of Bealsville, 


Dr. A. C. Hamblin, of this city, and Drs. Olin S. Wright and J. C. 
Knight, of Plant City, yesterday, pursuant to the order of County Judge 
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Robles, went to the Alafia section, where they disinterred the body of 
Robert Story, the aged negro, interred a week ago, and held an au- 
topsy to ascertain the cause of his death. 

The doctors will make their report to Judge Robles today, and will 
then decide whether or not R. H. Houston and wife, colored, who are 
charged with the murder of the old man, are to be released or held for 
the action of the grand jury. 

Several suspicious features developed in connection with the death 
of old man Story which led to the arrest and prosecution of Houston 
and his wife. Houston’s wife was the stepdaughter of Story and his 
only heir. The old man had an estate valued at $1,500. Houston had 
borrowed money from the old man. They were his nearest neighbors. 
Houston, according to his own statement, went to the old man’s place 
the morning the body was discovered, without finding anything wrong, 
although a negro child found the body immediately after entering the 
premises. 

Story’s body was found 26 feet from the house, lying alongside a 
log. He was dressed with the exception of his shoes and one sock. A 
bruise as of a heavy blow appeared on his forehead. Blood and some of 
the old man’s hair were found on the log. The first theory was that the 
old man had fallen in a fit of some kind, his head striking the log as he 
fell. Further investigation by Deputy Sheriff Williams, however, de- 
veloped the fact that a struggle of some sort had occurred in the house. 
A wash-stand on the porch had been demolished and there were blood- 
stains about it. Blood-stains were also found in the old man’s sleeping 
room. The old man lived alone in the house.**° 


Subsequent to the submission of the physicians’ report, authorities held 


R. H. Houston for trial on a charge of murder. His wife was discharged, 


and Houston likewise achieved freedom.*?” 


Stepchild of Robert Story and Child of Delia Story 


Mary A. Story [Holloway], born in Florida during May 1860, then was 


living with her mother and stepfather Robert and Delia Story at their 
Bealsville home. Mary first married Elias Dexter in Hillsborough on May 
20, 1876 (see Index). They divorced soon after 1900, and Mary remarried 
to R. H. Houston who, in 1890, had joined the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church clergy. Either a widow or a divorcee, Mary Houston re- 
mained alive in 1920. The date and place of her death are not known.*** 
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membered in part for gaining ownership of a substantial part of 

what is now downtown Tampa. Benjamin Taylor was born about 
1824, probably in South Carolina. He came to Hernando County, Florida, 
from South Carolina during 1852 as a slave of Matthew Raiford Howell. 
When the Civil War’s end brought freedom for Hernando County’s slaves, 
Benjamin soon relocated to Tampa. In that town on May 5, 1866, he for- 
mally wed Fortune Taylor. She had been born in South Carolina about 
1825. Likely they had made their mutual commitment years before, when 
both had been owned by the Howell family.”” 

The Taylor family’s fortunes improved considerably on January 20, 
1868, when Benjamin claimed a homestead of approximately thirty-three 
acres on the Hillsborough River’s banks close to Tampa. There he planted 
orange, guava, peach, and plum trees. The property was described as the 
South 1/2, Lot No. 4, Section 13, Township 29 South, Range 18 East. 
Within a short time, though, disaster struck the Taylors. On August 6, 
1869, Benjamin died. “He was a consistent member of the Baptist church, 
a good citizen, and carried to the grave the respect of all who knew him,” 
commented Tampa’s newspaper. “Many citizens, both white and colored, 
attended the funeral of poor Ben.”*” 

Fortune Taylor, likely with encouragement from Tampa merchant 
Edward A. Clarke, persisted in the family homestead claim. On July 1, 
1875, the United States government deeded her the property. A few days 
previously Fortune had sold her interest to Clarke for $252, reserving for 
herself a small tract fronting on Spring Street between the western termi- 
nus of Fortune Street and the Hillsborough River. Taylor may then have 
moved from Tampa for a short time. It is known that she married Edward 
Ransom, a man born in Georgia about 1852, who previously had worked 
for a cedar mill in Levy County. By the early 1880s, Fortune had returned 
with her husband to Tampa.°*! 

The Ransom family remained at Tampa only to see their prosperity 
wane. In 1890, Fortune began selling off her homestead tract in a series of 
transactions. Her husband thereafter fell from mention in local records. 


[\ s was the case with Cyrus and Emily Charles, the Taylors are re- 
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Fortune supported herself by working as a domestic for E. A. Clarke’s 
widow. She also remained active in Beulah Baptist Church, of which she 
formerly had been a benefactor. Christina Rogers Saunders recalled For- 
tune Ransom, especially remembering her generosity toward children (see 
Index). “She was a short, stout woman who lived on the east side of the 
river,” Saunders told her son Bob. “She would buy pies baked for church 
fundraising and give them to the children.” In turn, the children adored 
Ransom. Christina Saunders well recollected hours of her childhood spent 
combing out the long hair of “Madame Fortune.”*” 

In her final years, Fortune Taylor Ransom retained the affection of 
neighbors and the financial support of the Clarke family. Her house now 
gone, she boarded at the Spring Street home of Corrie Scott. Fortune 
Taylor Ransom died at Tampa on September 11, 1906. Whether she had 
children is not known, although a Henry Fortune and a Tom Fortune are 
mentioned as having lived at Tampa in the late 1870s.°# 
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he arrival of Henry Plant’s railroad at Tampa in 1884 attracted many 
"[rsscomes determined to take advantage of job openings in the 

transportation and tourism industries, with young Lee Roy (some- 
times, Leroy) Thomas eagerly among them. He had been born during 
May 1865 to Peter and Martha Miller Thomas of Madison County, Florida. 
Just nineteen years old in 1884, he departed economically depressed Madi- 
son County to work as a waiter at a Tampa hotel. Once at the growing 
town, he met Ada Henderson, the daughter of George and Harriet 
Henderson and granddaughter of Grandison Hicks (see Index). The couple 
wed at St. Paul AME Church on April 2, 1887, and resided at 1910 High- 
land Avenue.** 

As was the experience of numerous others during Tampa’s heady times 
of the late 1880s, 1890s, and afterward, the Thomases threw themselves 
into community activities. They became, in the words of one newspaper 
item, “pillars” of St. Paul AME Church. Lee served as a trustee and stew- 
ard for years during the early 1900s and aided construction of the present 
sanctuary. He associated, as well, with Jerusalem Lodge No. 100, F&AM, 
and held numerous offices in it. In 1899 he became supervisor of the 
Harlem School, later backed the Negro State Fair Committee, and in 
1914 joined with others to found the Paul Laurence Dunbar Literary So- 
ciety and the Negro Board of Trade. He engaged actively in political af- 
fairs, pressing the Republican cause, serving 
on the county Republican executive commit- 
tee, and demanding municipal recognition of 
the needs of the African American commu- 
nity. Still active in 1926, he helped to orga- 
nize the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The Thomases increasing prosperity per- 
mitted them time and resources to devote to 
such causes. Having begun his Tampa life as a 
waiter, Lee soon practiced the skills of a bar- 
ber. When the Republican administration of 
President William McKinley took office in Lee R. Thomas. 
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1897, he accepted a position in government service where he remained 
until the Democratic administration of President Woodrow Wilson dis- 
missed him in 1913. Thereafter, he worked as an insurance agent.*” 

As in most lives, though, not all the news proved good at the Thomas 
household. Lee barely survived a bout with yellow fever in 1887, and Ada 
succumbed about 1896 to an unknown malady which may have been con- 
nected with the birth of her son Woody Walter Thomas. Lee remarried 
in 1898 to Woodie Julia , who had been born in Georgia dur- 
ing January 1876. She died at Tampa on April 24, 1913. Lee carried on 
for an additional sixteen years, passing away at Tampa on January 4, 1929. 
“Thomas was known by hundreds of older Tampans,” observed the Tampa 
Morning Tribune, “and was one of the outstanding members of his race in 
Florida.”** 


Children of Lee Roy Thomas and Ada Henderson Thomas 


1. Leroy F.,, ason born in Tampa during May 1888. He married Emma 
Baldwin at Tampa on January 9, 1911. 

2. George Henderson, a son born in Tampa on September 16, 1889. 
He married Trilby Gaston in Hillsborough County on January 12, 1918. 
George Thomas saw honorable service in France during World War One. 
He passed away at Tampa on November 24, 1935, and is buried at Me- 
morial Park, Cemetery. 

3. Ada I., a daughter born in Tampa on March 25, 1893. She married 
Thomas H. B. Payne in Hillsborough County on December 26, 1917. 
Ada Payne taught at Harlem School and, for twenty-six and one-half years, 
served as librarian of the Harlem Branch Library. A resident of 1902 High- 
land Avenue, she died about January 22, 1978. 

4. Woodie Walter, a son born in Tampa on April 9, 1896. He died 
single at Tampa on December 9, 1913.°* 


Children of Lee Roy Thomas and Woodie Fulia Thomas 


1. Eddie B., a daughter born at Tampa during 1902. 
2. Unnamed infant, a daughter stillborn at Tampa on March 18, 1910.°” 
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and its many branches have maintained an important presence in 

Hernando and Hillsborough Counties. Poorly maintained official 
records leave confusion as to many basic facts and as to some specific 
interrelationships, but the pioneer status of the Timmonses should be 
acknowledged. 


[iss generations since the Civil War era, the Timmons family 


Samuel Timmons and Grace Wiggins Timmons 


Samuel Timmons, the first family member whose name appears in 
Hillsborough records, was born during October 1848 in Florida, likely 
Hernando County. In August 1867 he registered to vote in Hernando’s 
Precinct No. 3, where future Hillsborough residents Anthony Goins, Ri- 
chard Hamilton, Grandison Hicks, George and Parrish Larry, Prince and 
William J. McKnight, Solomon Stanton, Martin Smith, and others also 
lived. Within days, though, Timmons had arrived at Tampa where he 
joined fellow freedmen to demand Republican-run local government. On 
April 24, 1869, he married in Hillsborough to thirteen-year-old Grace 
Wiggins, a Florida native (her death certificate indicates Twin Lakes as 
her birthplace) and the child of Scotland-born Richard Wiggins and slave 
Rachel Bradley.**° 

The newlywed Timmonses quickly returned to Hernando County 
where they established a family. They lived close to the Cedar Tree post 
office, near Prince McKnight and next door to Jack and Harriet Timmons 
who owned their own farm worth the considerable sum of $800. Jack had 
been born in Georgia about 1818, while Harriet came into the world in 
South Carolina about 1820. The circumstances suggest that Sam was their 
child, along with Chainey (a daughter born in Florida about 1850), Tho- 
mas (a son born about 1852), Philip (a son born about 1853), Amos (a son 
born about 1854), Mary (a daughter born about 1857), Jessie (a son born 
about 1858), and Sydney (a son about about 1863). Thomas, Philip, and 
Amos resided with Sam and Grace and all worked on Jack and Harriet’s 
farm.*°! 
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Around 1876 Sam and Grace opted to leave the Hernando farm and 
attempt to make their living in Hillsborough County’s more congenial 
clime. Donald B. McKay recalled them from his childhood, referring to 
the couple as “Sam Timmons and his attractive almost white wife Gracie.” 
Sam purchased 120 acres of property described as the Southwest 1/4 of 
the Northeast 1/4 and the East 1/2 of the Northeast 1/4, Section 32, 
Township 28 South, Range 22 East. Problems, though, challenged them 
almost from the start. Sam lost their farm in a delinquent property tax 
sale in July 1878. He then labored at Tampa as a drayman, and Gracie 
found employment as a house servant to the W. A. Morrison family. But, 
within a few years the couple had decided to lead separate lives. By 1883 
they had divorced. Grace remarried on January 30, 1884, to Harrison A. 
Williams, although Williams seems to have passed away within a short 
time. She remarried again on July 21, 1888, to teacher John A. W. Patton 
(see Index). Following his death, Grace married for a final time to Ben- 
jamin Baisden. She died in Hillsborough County during 1936. Sam sur- 
vived into the twentieth century, as well, living alone and working as a 
laborer. The date and place of his death thereafter are not known.*” 


Child of Samuel Timmons and Grace Wiggins Timmons 


Samuel and Grace Timmons are known to have shared at least one 
child, a son whom they named Felix. He was born, likely in Hernando 
County, during March 1871. Felix Timmons married prior to 1910, but 
the date, place, and name of the bride are not known. To the marriage a 
daughter named Leanora was born in 1909. Felix remarried in 
Hillsborough County on July 24, 1920, to Della Tucker.’ 


George Timmons, Maria Hinesville Timmons, 
and Diana Larry Timmons 


In addition to Samuel and Grace Timmons, numerous other Timmons 
family members called Tampa and Hillsborough County home during 
the pioneer era. In 1880, for example, Jenny Timmons (born in Florida 
about 1852) worked as a servant in Samuel Fagan’s Tampa home. Appar- 
ently the daughter of Viney (or Winnie) Holloway, Jenny was sister to 
Fanny Timmons (born in Florida during 1853). Jenny married William 
Douglas in the county of February 8, 1883. The same year widow Nancy 
Timmons (born in Georgia about 1818) lived in the county near the 
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George and Conner Larry settlements, and Inez Timmons (born in Florida 
during 1862) worked as a servant. By 1885 Georgia-born Horace Timmons 
(then aged about twenty) kept a saloon at Tampa.** 

Farmer George Timmons of Thonotosassa deserves particular men- 
tion. Born in Florida (probably Hernando County) about 1869, George 
found himself in Hillsborough by the early 1890s. On September 20, 1892, 
he married in the county to Maria Hinesville, the daughter of Peter and 
Minerva Hinesville (see Index). Maria passed away during the closing years 
of the nineteenth century, perhaps in connection with the March 1897 
birth of her daughter Clara. George remarried on October 21, 1900, to 
Diana Larry (see Index). Fragmentary evidence suggests that he died prior 
to 1912, when a Diana Timmons married in Hillsborough to Robert 
Johnson. 


Children of George Timmons and Maria Hinesville Timmons 


1. Ralph, a son born in Hillsborough County during December 1893. 
He married in Hillsborough County on July 25, 1916, to Alice G. 
McKinnon and remarried in the county on November 18, 1920, to Susie 
E. Alexander. 

2. Annie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during February 
1895. She married in the county on May 28, 1910, to Joe H. Kinslow (see 
Index). Apparently, Annie Timmons Kinslow soon died, for Joe H. Kinslow 
remarried on January 26, 1911. 

3. Clara, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during March 1897. 
She married in the county on January 29, 1912, to William Anderson. A 
Clara Timmons also married in Hillsborough on August 19, 1918, to 
Henry Holmes.** 


Children of George Timmons and Diana Larry Timmons 


1. Gracie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1905. 
2. George, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1906.°°” 
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athan Tucker proved to be one of the most long-lived of 
INE County’s African American pioneers. Although 

some census materials indicate that he came from Alabama, 
Tucker likely was born in Florida to Jane Tucker (a Georgia native born 
about 1805). The event probably occurred during July 1848. Seemingly, 
Tucker’s birth took place in Hernando County or else young Nathan ar- 
rived in Hernando not too many years thereafter. In any event, Hernando 
County tax documents indicate that he resided there in 1866, the first 


De 


Nathan Tucker. 


year after emancipation. Tucker registered as a 
Hernando County voter on August 24, 1867. He 
lived relatively close to Grandison Hicks, and the 
fact that Hicks’s daughter Harriet carried the last 
name Tucker hints at some degree of relation be- 
tween the two men (see Index). Whatever the case, 
by 1870 Tucker, then a single man, had relocated 
to Polk County.°%* 

Tucker's family and his arrival in Hillsborough 
County can be traced to the 1870s. On October 
25, 1872, he married in Polk County to Ellen 
Tucker, who had been born in Florida during Au- 
gust 1855. Her maiden name is not known. Within 
five years, though, the couple had settled in the 
Thonotosassa-Simmons Hammock area of east 
Hillsborough where numerous other Polk County 
freedmen had chosen to live. In 1883 Nathan de- 
scribed the location of their farm as Section 8, 
Township 28 South, Range 20 East. Their friends 
and neighbors there included the families of 
Charles Alexander, Solomon Carrington, Thomas 
McCray, and Royal Reed.**’ 

Having established themselves in Hillsborough, 
Nathan and Ellen Tucker remained there for more 
than half a century. When the county’s “old tim- 
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ers” gathered for a reunion and picnic in August 1923, Nathan Tucker 
stood with Aaron Bryant, Isaac Berry, and Steven Harvell as the four old- 
est African Americans present. Available records fail to reveal how long 
he and Ellen survived thereafter.” 


Children of Nathan and Ellen Tucker 


Census records indicate that by 1900 Nathan and Ellen Tucker had 
given birth to twelve children, ten of whom still were living. ‘len years 
later, the same source noted a figure of thirteen children, nine of whom 
remained alive. Among them were: 

1. Oregon, a daughter born during 1872 in Polk or Hillsborough 
County. 

2. William (“Buddie”), a son born during July 1875 in Hillsborough 
County. He married Alice Tucker in 1899. 

3. Henry, a son born during 1877 in Hillsborough County. 

4. Eddie, a son born during July in Hillsborough County. 

5. Minnie, a daughter born during January 1883 in Hillsborough 
County. A Minnie Tucker married Charles Oscar Brown in Hillsborough 
County on September 3, 1895. Also, a Minnie Tucker married Sidney L. 
Austin on April 12, 1902, in Hillsborough County. 

6. Samuel, a son born during August 1886 in Hillsborough County. 
He married Callie Larry (see Index) on July 25, 1906, in Hillsborough 
County. 

7. Lydia, a daughter born during February 1888 in Hillsborough 
County. She married James Goldwire on June 23, 1913. 

8. Annie, a daughter born during November 1892 in Hillsborough 
County. She married Christopher Larry on March 31, 1908, in 
Hillsborough County (see Index). 

9. Corrie, a son born during 1893 in Hillsborough County. 

10. Alice (or Arline), a daughter born in November 1896 in 
Hillsborough County. 

11. Arline (or Alene), a daughter born during 1898 in Hillsborough 
County. She married David Larry in Hillsborough County on October 
10, 1914 (see Index). 
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Varnes 


the Civil War. Andrew Isaac Varnes was born in South Carolina 

about 1820, and he likely was brought as a bondsman from Georgia 
to eastern Hillsborough County in the mid-to-late 1840s. In Georgia, 
Isaac fathered at least one son, Bryant Horton (see Index). By the early 
1850s Varnes had met and established a permanent union with Mary 
“Molly” Williams, who had been born between 1830 and 1835, also in 
South Carolina. When they were formally wed in Hillsborough County 
on September 15, 1866, the couple noted that they “had lived together 
for 15 years.”° 

The Varneses farmed for much of their lives near Limona, a dozen miles 
or so east of Tampa. A white neighbor recorded in April 1882 that Isaac and 
Molly often visited to sell vegetables. Molly, she commented, found the 
home’ fine dishes intriguing. “When she first saw my dishes she sat every- 
thing down she had and just laughed,” Julia Moseley wrote, “and tossed her 
head and kept saying, ‘Well, honey’ and ‘Well, honey’ and walked back and 
forth before the shelves, nor offering to touch them but looking so delighted 
and laughing as if every one were an emblem of merriment.” 

The neighbor also remarked that local people called Molly “Andrew’s 
Mother” out of respect for her second son. Andrew had homesteaded a 
nearby farm in March 1881 and was well on his way to securing title to his 
forty acres. “He built him a house in 1881 on this land, cleared, fenced & 
cultivated about 7 acres,” remembered Robert Golson, “[then] planted 
out some orange trees.” Golson added, “I see him cultivating it all the 
time.” Julia Moseley commented on Andrew’s character, using as an ex- 
ample an incident occurring at a debating society meeting. “The question 
before the house was ‘If your mother and your sister and the girl you were 
going to marry were all drowning at the same time and you couldn’t save 
but one, which one would you save?” Moseley related. “Andrew said he 
would save his mother. ‘A fellow couldn’t have but one mother. There are 
plenty of girls he could marry.’”* 

Although their descendants remain in Hillsborough County in the 
twenty-first century, Isaac and Molly Varnes did not survive the nine- 


Te residence of Varneses in Hillsborough County long preceded 
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teenth. Isaac Varnes passed away in the county about 1886. Molly Varnes 
died in Hillsborough between 1897 and 1900.°° 


Children of Isaac Varnes and Mary Williams Varnes 


1. Dora or Dorintha, a daughter born in Hillsborough County about 
1854. She married in the county during 1872 to Samuel St. Clair. 

2. George, a son born in Hillsborough County about 1857. He died, 
unmarried, at Seffner on May 6, 1896. 

3. Andrew William, a son born in Hillsborough County on June 17, 
1857. Andrew homesteaded the Southwest 1/4 of the Northeast 1/4, Sec- 
tion 10, Township 29 South, Range 20 East. He married Eliza Ann 
McKinney in Hillsborough County on January 21, 1891. She was born in 
Florida on September 14, 1874. Andrew died at Seffner on September 
13, 1925. Eliza Varnes remained alive for another one-half century, pass- 
ing away at Tampa on April 15, 1976. They are buried in the St. Mary’s 
AME Church cemetery, Mango. Children of Andrew William Varnes and 
Eliza Ann McKinney Varnes included: 

a. Florence (“Flossie”) N. June, a daughter born in Hillsborough 
County during February 1895. She married in the county on September 
13, 1913, to Henry B. Williams. 

b. Isaac Gilbert, a son born in Hillsborough County during April 1898. 

c. Christine (“Kittie”), a daughter born in Hillsborough County 
during May 1900. She married Massey. 

d. Jessie May, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1903. 
She married in the county on December 2, 1922, to Darnell Glover. 

e. Booker T., a son born in Hillsborough County during 1905. He 
married in the county on May 2, 1925, to Nancy Hendry. 

f. Marie, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1908. 

g. Lucretia, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1910. 
She died in the county on May 25, 1982. 

4. Mary, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1861. She 
married in the county on October 16, 1875 to Samuel Manuel (see Index). 

5. Isaac, Jr., a son born in Hillsborough County during 1863. 

6. Frances Ellen (“Fannie”), a daughter born in Hillsborough County 
on June 30, 1868. She married Edward J. Jackson in the county on August 
23, 1883, and remarried to Osborne Stark on February 20, 1897. Fannie 
died at Seffner on November 26, 1939. 

7. Martha, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1869. 

8. Samuel, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1873.°° 
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played a significant role in Tampa’s development beginning in 1865, 
and among the stars of its clergy was Warren Calway Vesta. Born in 

Alabama (other sources indicate Georgia) on July 12, 1839 or 1840, he had 
formed a union by the late 1850s with Louise E. Vesta (born during June 
1840 or 1841 in Alabama or Georgia). The Civil War’s end found the couple 
living near Pensacola at a place called Turpentine Orchard. There, under 
the guidance of Pastor Harrison Williams, the Vestas helped to organize 
Florida’s second AMEZ congregation (the first was Cornish Chapel at Key 
West; Tampa’s Mt. Sinai followed soon thereafter). By the 1870s Vesta had 
decided to pursue the ministry and had joined the AMEZ clergy. He 
pastored at or near Pensacola and apparently also represented the church 
in the Bahama Islands. In 1885 he served Pensacola as its tax assessor.*” 

Vesta’s base shifted from Pensacola to Key West during the 1880s and, 
finally, to Tampa in the early 1890s. In the meantime, he had gained in- 
fluence within the church, often working in close association with Joseph 
Sexton, the one-time Polk County slave who had organized Tampa’s Mt. 
Sinai Church and who in 1890 became the presiding elder of the new 
South Florida AMEZ conference (see Index). By 1891, when Vesta re- 
ceived orders to relocate to Tampa, he held the position of conference 
steward. Already he had fallen in love with the area. “South Florida... ,” 
he had written in 1890, “indeed is the most favorable as well as the most 
convenient country for the poor man to come and make his home.” From 
his Tampa and Bartow bases, Vesta pressed the cause of education and the 
needs of widows and orphans. It was said that his sermons were “soul- 
stirring.” Advancing in years by 1904, he nonetheless accepted the posi- 
tion of conference missionary.*® 

All the while, Tampa drew the Vestas back. The tie grew stronger on 
September 23, 1902, when Louise died there. Warren remained in the 
city, living with the family of his son Warren Jr. at 1216 Estelle Street. He 
passed away in their home on June 6, 1923, and is buried along with Louise 
in Woodlawn Cemetery.*® A fellow Tampan summed up the man for the 
readers of the church’s national newspaper. He observed: 


To African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church and its clergymen 
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Rev. Vesta was one of the best known men of his day in this state 
and did much good work for Zion. On every side one can hear of the 
good that he did and to my own knowledge he was a man that we all 
should be proud of. He was for Zion and all it stood for. He died in 
triumph of the faith. 

Rev. Vesta was fatherly in his advice and attended church until he 
grew too weak to go. He was missed when we did not see him in his 
customary seat and in his weakened condition he would preach the 
most logical sermons. His sermons were always practical. All could 
understand for he made them so plain. It was a pleasure to hear him. 
There are hundreds today in this state that he led to Christ. And min- 
isters that he encouraged to go on and help build Zion. 

I am sure I am not able to write upon his life and befitting his 
noble work. He went from the floor to the presiding eldership and 
served with credit. He leaves to mourn him two sons and two grand- 
sons and a host of friends. 

He said as Paul, “I see a crown laid up in heaven for me and the 
righteous Judge shall place it on my head.” For he had kept the faith 
and run the race and was ready to be offered up.*” 


Children of Warren Calway Vesta and Louise Vesta 


1. Kate, a daughter born in Alabama during 1859. 

2. Lorenzo, a son born in Florida during May 1866. He married Char- 
ity in 1893. Charity Vesta passed away at Tampa on April 18, 
1928. Lorenzo followed on June 18, 1929. 

3. Warren Calway, Jr., a son born during July 1870 in Florida. He 
married in Hillsborough County on December 19, 1906, to Harriet (or 
Hattie) Williams. She passed away after 1920, and Warren remarried in 
Hillsborough on June 5, 1926 to Fannie Mae Starke. 

4. Tolbert I., a son born in Escambia County during November 1880. 
He married in Hillsborough County on May 29, 1901, to Emma King. 
Tolbert remained alive at the time of his father’s death and was living at 
Montrose, Pennsylvania.*”! 
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he brothers Samuel and Edmund Wade began to make their mark 
on Tampa in the years immediately following the Civil War. The 
family continued its presence well into the twentieth century. 


Samuel and Mary A. Wade 


The eldest of the Wade brothers, Samuel, was born in South Carolina 
about 1832. He had established a relationship in Florida with Mary A. 
Wade by 1855. The date and place of their formal marriage following 
emancipation is not known. They resided in Hillsborough County not 
later than August 1867, when Samuel joined others to petition for the 
appointment of Republican officials for county and Tampa office. During 
1870 he joined the local militia company. Soon afterward, Samuel and 
Mary associated with Isaac and Polly Howard in membership in what 
would become St. Paul AME Church. According to the Reverend An- 
drew J. Ferrell, Sr., “Father” Wade served as a church steward during the 
1870s and afterward. To support themselves, Sam worked as a laborer and 
Mary employed herself as a laundress. They lived in 1886 on Marion at 
Tyler Street. Seemingly, Mary passed away prior to 1900. Samuel remained 
at Tampa until his death on December 25, 1910.5” 


Children of Samuel and Mary A. Wade 


1. Phyllis, a daughter born in Florida during 1855. 

2. Hager, a daughter born in Florida during 1859. 

3. Mary Ada, a daughter born in Florida during 1862. 

4. Lydia, a daughter born in Florida during 1865. She married James 
M. Johnson in Hillsborough County on December 5, 1888.°” 


Edmund Wade 


Samuel Wade’s brother Edmund was born in Florida during 1845. He 
does not appear to have married. He belonged to Tampa’s militia com- 
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pany during the 1870s and also actively supported the Republican party. 
One newspaper account recorded his participation in a Tampa political 
gathering held in May 1870. “Next came Edmund Wade, colored, who 
said that he was a ‘republican man,” it noted, “but that he and all of his 
party need watching, that the Republican leaders were always saying to 
him—‘Wade, vote!’ but they never once said, ‘Wade, take office.” The 
item concluded, “This brought down the house.” Wade made his living 
handling cattle for Tampa shipping interests. This fact led to his early 
demise. “Edmund Wade (col.) bull-jumper on S. S. Ellie Knight, died in 
the Marine Hospital at Key West last week,” a’ Tampa newspaper reported 
on October 1, 1881, “from injuries received by a bull goring him through 
the thigh.”°” 
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Walker 


orcas Walker and her eldest children arrived at Tampa prior to 
D= Civil War, after she had traveled over decades from Kentucky 

to Mississippi to Florida. Dorcas had been born about 1830 in 
Kentucky, but as a slave of the John Brandon family she had relocated to 
Mississippi as a young girl. There she gave birth to several children be- 
fore the Brandons set out in a caravan for a new home in frontier 
Hillsborough County. The weary party arrived at Tampa on January 20, 
1857, in the midst of the Third Seminole or Billy Bowlegs War. When it 
was safe to do so, the Brandons with Dorcas and her children settled on a 
160-acre tract about one dozen miles east of the town. 

At the Brandon farm Dorcas Walker worked, raised her family, and 
gave birth to at least three additional children before the Civil War’s end 
brought freedom. When the Brandon family transferred their homestead 
to Polk County in 1868, she and her children probably continued to farm 
for a time. By 1878, though, she had established a Tampa home at the 
north end of Dorcas Pond, located between today’s Union Station and 
Ybor City within the bounds of the old Fort Brooke military reservation. 
Dorcas worked as a laundress, while raising a family that included three 
of the most prominent African American men to live at Tampa during 
their lifetimes and daughters who, with their husbands and children, would 
comprise additional such prominent families. As one-time Tampa mayor 
Donald B. McKay put it, “‘Aunt’ Dorcas Walker raised a family of stal- 
warts.” She died at Tampa on January 15, 1894.57 


Daniel E. Walker and Lula Clarke Walker 


Dorcas Walker’s eldest son Daniel E. Walker was born in Kentucky 
about 1841.°”° A Brandon family historian related, with some exaggera- 
tion and—hopefully—a sense of humor, Dan’s story. She wrote: 


With his family and slaves, his livestock and all his possessions John 


Brandon’s caravan started on the long trek [from Mississippi to Florida 
in late 1856] with grandma Martha (Carson) Brandon and the younger 
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children in the family carriage, Dan (Walker) the family coachman 
driving into a misterious realm, unknown, few roads and many hostile 
Indians. When the slaves were freed Dan did not leave the home with 
the Brandons at first. Finally grandfather established him in his own 
business, as barber, in Tampa. Dan had been a butler—valet—coach- 
man so he felt he had held an exalted position and therefore could not 
do menial jobs. So, in his barbershop he would not serve any but 
Brandons, the Governor, senators and other officials.*”” 


Whatever help he received from the Brandon family, Dan Walker early 
on earned a reputation for leadership and courage and built upon that 
reputation over the years to ensure his business success. As early as 1870, 
for example, his fellow militiamen recognized this fact by electing him 
one of their corporals when the Tampa militia company organized that 
August. At the town he first worked as a carpenter before he opened, as 
the Brandon account mentioned, what would become the city’s principal 
barbershop. “Dan Walker, one of our most prosperous and industrious 
colored citizens and businessmen, has moved his barber shop into the 
new Leonardi brick block,” an 1888 newspaper item observed. “There is 
nota more faithful and punctual businessman in Tampa than Dan Walker, 
and success is his reward.”*”* 

With his profits Walker expanded into other business ventures and 
prospered. His investments included speculation in real estate and the 
operation of a “first-class style” boarding house. His properties by the 
late 1880s amounted in value to the considerable sum of $8,000. Walker 
engaged, as well, in local politics as a Republican. In 1889 he achieved 
election to the town council of Fort Brooke, which was then an indepen- 
dent municipality. Seemingly, he remained on the council until 1893. Also 
in 1889, Walker helped to represent Florida’s Republicans at President 
Benjamin Harrison’s inauguration. He also contributed time to worthy 
causes. As the 1880s closed, for instance, he joined with other men in the 
community to organize “a charitable and benevolent institution for the 
benefit of the indigent, destitute and poor orphan colored children of the 
State of Florida.”*” 

The year 1889 also marked a turning point in Dan Walker’s life in a 
less happy manner. In May he was attacked and almost killed. A local 
newspaper reported the details. “A negro man made a most cowardly, 
entirely unprovoked and unexpected attack on our popular barber, Dan 
Walker, Sunday evening, and would probably have killed him had not 
Dan been quick enough to dodge his murderous knife thrust,” the ac- 
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counted noted, “but a ball bat which happened to be lying conveniently 
near was used to good advantage on the scoundrel’s head and soon placed 
him hors de combat.” Weakened by the incident, the victim survived only 
a few years. Daniel E. Walker died at Tampa of “brain fever” on Septem- 
ber 3, 1893. “Dan was a good law abiding citizen and respected and pa- 
tronized by the whites of this community,” observed the Tampa Weekly 
Tribune “who are pained to learn of his fate.”**° 

Daniel E. Walker enjoyed a fruitful married life. On June 9, 1872, at 
Tampa he had wed Lula or Lulu Clarke. She had been born at Tampa on 
October 15, 1855, the daughter of Charity Jackson and a Lesley family 
slave. A verse written of her during her childhood declared: 


Lula is my darling pride 
Lula bright, Lula Gay. 
Dances lightly by my side 
All the live-long day. 


Daniel and Lula lived at 617 Nebraska Avenue. After his death, Lula con- 
tinued to reside at Tampa, working to support her children as a laundress 
and maid. She died in the city on March 6, 1936.**! 


Children of Daniel E. Walker and Lula Clarke Walker 


1. Edward, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1873. He died 
of yellow fever at Tampa on October 24, 1887. 

2. Robert, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1874. 

3. Thomas or Theodore, a son born in Hillsborough County during 
November 1876. He fell victim to yellow fever at Tampa on October 31, 
1887. It seems likely that he did not survive. 

4. Albert, a son born in Tampa during May 1879. 

5. Florida or Florence, a daughter born in Tampa during July 1883. 
She died during 1960 and is buried at Memorial Park, Tampa. 

6. Fred, a son born in Tampa during November 1885. 

7. Leroy, a son born in Tampa on September 18, 1887. He married in 
Hillsborough County to Eunice Fowler on October 10, 1909, and to Eliza- 
beth Douglass on August 31, 1925. Leroy Walker died on August 6, 1974, 
and is buried at Woodlawn Cemetery, Tampa. 

8. Charlie, a son born in Tampa during April 1890. 

9. Harry, a son born in Tampa during May 1893.> 
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Joseph A. Walker, Alice Spotsford Walker, 
and Sylvia Pierce Walker 


Joseph A. Walker followed his older brother Dan into business success 
and elective office at Tampa. He had been born in Mississippi on May 18, 
1853. Twenty-one years later he had entered Tampa’s political life as a Re- 
publican activist and also had commenced business along with Dan as a 
carpenter. In 1887 Joe joined with other Republicans and members of the 
Knights of Labor to gain control of Tampa’s city government. At the time 
he served as treasurer of the Knights of Labor Tampa local. Walker there- 
after served during 1887-1888 as a member of the Tampa city council. Fol- 
lowing his term of office, the former councilman opened a meat market and, 
later, operated as a green grocer. He died at Tampa on January 8, 1918. 

Joseph A. Walker had two marriages. At Tampa on February 9, 1881, 
Walker wed Alice Spotsford, the sister of Gilbert L. Spotford (see Index). 
She had been born in Alabama about 1859 and had come to Tampa with 
her brother in the early 1870s. By late in the decade, Alice had run afoul 
of the town’s law enforcement authorities, earning a sixty-day sentence in 
1879 for larceny of Captain John Miller’s store. As the wife of Joseph A. 
Walker, though, Alice Spotsford Walker earned and enjoyed the 
community’s esteem long before her death at Tampa on October 16, 1893. 
Following Alice’s last illness, Joseph remarried on January 9, 1894, to Sylvia 
Pierce. She had been born at Brooksville, Florida, during May 1858 asa 
slave of the Perry G. Wall family and worked for that family in Hernando 
County and at Tampa thereafter. Joseph and Sylvia lived at 937 Harrison 
Street and at 2310 Thirtieth Avenue. By the time of her death at ‘Tampa 
on July 18, 1927, Sylvia had built an estate estimated in value at $50,000.°* 


Child of Foseph A. Walker and Alice Spotsford Walker 


Joseph A. Walker, Jr., the only surviving child of Joseph and Alice 
Walker, was born at Tampa during October 1886. He married Betherine 
White at Tampa on June 29, 1910. As of 1927, the couple lived in Cleve- 
land, Ohio.*** 


Child of Joseph A. Walker and Sylvia Pierce Walker 


Everett B. Walker, the son of Joseph A. and Sylvia Walker, was born at 
Tampa during August 1891. He married at Tampa on January 11, 1916, 
to Ada Murphy.°* 
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William D. Walker and Amanda McLeod Walker 


Just as had his brothers, William D. Walker began a successful busi- 
ness career at Iampa by practicing the trade of a carpenter. He had been 
born in Florida during March 1857. After coming to Tampa, he met and 
married Amanda McLeod on July 27, 1879. The daughter of Tampa’s 
William and Dolly McLeod, she had been born in Hillsborough County 
during February 1858. During his brother Joseph’s term as a Tampa city 
councilman in 1887-1888, William received appointment as a Tampa city 
policeman. 

The Walkers’ lives changed in 1888 when Joseph left the city council. 
William departed the police force to open a barroom. He already owned 
his own home, and by 1889 he had amassed assets valued at about $3,000. 
The couple lived at 917 Constant Street and involved themselves with 
numerous worthy causes. William especially took an active part in the 
early 1890s raising funds to rebuild the Harlem School after it was de- 
stroyed by fire. William remained one of the city’s prominent saloon keep- 
ers until his death at Tampa on June 16, 1918. Amanda had predeceased 
him on June 1, 1911.°* 


Children of William D. Walker and Amanda McLeod Walker 


1. Mary, a daughter born at Tampa during March 1878. She married 
Simon Harris in Hillsborough County on June 12, 1914. 

2. Harold, a son born at Tampa during January 1882. He married Leila 
Barnes in Hillsborough County on September 3, 1906. 

3. William J., a son born at Tampa on August 24, 1884. Beginning July 
10, 1906, he worked as a letter carrier for the United States Post Office at 
Tampa, while developing skills as a talented musician and poet. Subse- 
quently, he became organist and chorister for Bethel Baptist Church and 
its choir. Walker married first in Hillsborough County to Amelia R. Gra- 
ham on May 20, 1907. After Amelia passed away on April 4, 1917, at 
Tampa, he remarried to Lilla Barry (born May 1, 1893) on June 11, 1919. 
William J. Walker died at Tampa on August 9, 1959, and Lilla Barry Walker 
followed, also at Tampa, on August 15, 1973. William and Amelia Walker 
had shared two daughters—Amelia A. and Wilhelmina—who did not sur- 
vive to adulthood. The children of William J. and Lilla Barry Walker 
consisted of four daughters, all of whom atttended Florida A&M Col- 
lege, pursued graduate work at other institutions, and taught in the 
Hillsborough County public school system: 
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a. Breezy Portia, a daughter born at Tampa on April 18, 1920. She 
married in Hillsborough County during June 1947 to Joseph H. ‘Taylor. 
An educator, she died at Tampa on June 5, 1978. 

b. Willie Belle, a daughter born at Tampa on July 24, 1925. She 
married Rudolph Cook in Hillsborough County during 1956. She died at 
Tampa on December 15, 1978. 
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Members of the Walker family in this 1952 photograph are, seated (from left), Willie Belle 
Walker Cook, William LeBron Taylor (on tricycle), William F. Walker, Lilla Barry Walker, 
Sarah Louise Walker Sims, Arndreeta L. Clark Harris (in rocker), and standing (from 
left) Joseph H. Taylor, Breezy P. Walker Taylor, Jasper P. Saunders, and Altamese Walker 
Saunders. 
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c. Altamese Alethra, a daughter born at Tampa on October 26, 1928. 
She married Jasper P. Saunders in Hillsborough County on June 17, 1952. 
She remains a resident of West Tampa. 
d. Sarah Louise, a daughter born at Tampa on December 23, 1930. 
She married in Hillsborough County on June 20, 1948, to Herbert Clark. 
He died at Ft. Valley, Georgia, during 1976. Sarah Louise Clark remar- 
ried in Hillsborough County on August 23, 1967, to Willie Bodden Sims. 
She remains a resident of Tampa. 
4. James T., ason born at Tampa during September 1886. He married 
Olive Wheeler in Hillsborough County on October 28, 1905. 
5. Flora or Florrie, a daughter born at Tampa during November 1890. 
She married Henry Brown in Hillsborough County on April 11, 1918.°°’ 


Ann Walker Savage 


The 1880 Hillsborough County census lists a family headed by widow 
Ann Walker as living with Dorcas Walker. Ann, presumably Dorcas’s 
daughter, was born in Florida during August 1855 of parents from Ken- 
tucky. She and her first husband, whose name appears to have been Parker, 
settled on the Fort Brooke reservation in 1870 at the same time as did her 
mother-in-law. Available information indicates that he died about 1872 
and she remarried to a man named Ashley. Ann married a third time in 
Hillsborough County on May 4, 1876. This time her husband was George 
Savage, son of Henry Abraham Savage (see Index). They divorced during 
the late 1880s or 1890s. Ann Walker Savage remained alive and was living 
on Zack Street with one of her children in 1910.°* 


Children of Ann Walker With Her First Two Husbands 


1. Dana (Parker?), a daughter born in Florida during 1867. 
2. Addie (Parker), a daughter born in Florida during 1871. 
3. Ruthie (Ashley), a daughter born in Florida during 1873.” 


Missouri Walker Saulter 


Dorcas Walker gave birth to at least one additional daughter. Missouri 
came into the world in Florida about 1862. About 1879 she married, likely 
in Hillsborough County, to John Saulter (see Index). Missouri Walker 
Saulter died, probably in Tampa, about 1896.°” 
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number of pioneering ministers of the Gospel left their mark on 
Tampa and Hillsborough County, and any listing of them should 


include the name of the distinguished clergyman Benjamin Wil- 
liam “Bulley” Wiley Sr. He was born in Georgia on December 26, 1857 
(other sources range from 1855 to 1860). By the mid-1870s Wiley was 
living at Cedar Key in Levy County and was involved deeply in Republi- 
can party affairs. During 1878-1879 he served as a member of the Cedar 
Key town council. About 1880 the young man’s career path took a turn, 
and he joined the ministry of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Subsequently, the novice pastor labored in the upper St. Johns River val- 
ley on the Enterprise and Leesburg Circuits until 1888, when his bishop 
ordered him to Madison. Along the way, he had married. The ceremony 
took place about January 21, 1885, in Alachua County. His bride, Julia A. 
Colebough, was the daughter of William and Henrietta Colebough. She 
had been born August 13, 1866, in Gainesville.” 

Years of experience had matured Wiley, and they also had brought him 
to Tampa. Through the mid-1880s he began to rise in the church hierar- 
chy, and, when the Enterprise District Conference met at ‘Tampa’s St. 
Paul AME Church in May 1886, Wiley achieved election as conference 
secretary and assistant secretary of the larger East Florida Conference. 
He preached from St. Paul’s pulpit on May 30. Two years later his bishop 
selected him as an alternate delegate to the church’s national convention. 
This was the point at which he was dispatched to preside at Madison 
where racial violence had torn the community. His reward for success 
there came with his appointment early the next year to St. Paul.” 

Around the time of his departure from Madison for Tampa, Bulley 
Wiley’s special quality for leadership and pastoral care came to public 
light. On his part, Wiley thanked the community in an open letter to the 
local newspaper, a message that offers a glimpse of the man. Dated De- 
cember 19, 1888, his missive read: 


MR. EDITOR:—Will you allow me space in your paper to speak 
in relation of the kind treatment I received during my pastorate here. 
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I was appointed here from our last Annual Conference, which con- 
vened in Palatka, Feb. last. [ came under much dread, having heard so 
many increditable remarks from my predecessors, though I came. I 
met every assertion with a firm contradiction. I have never served a 
better people, both white and colored having been very kind to me in 
contributing to my work. 

Our church is undergoing repairs in getting ready for our Annual 
Conference, which will convene here on the 13th of February 1889. I 
humbly trust the good citizens, white and colored, will do for us as 
they did eight years ago—open the doors of their heart in every re- 
spect, and assist us in taking care of our many preachers and visitors. 
By so doing they will assist me in my efforts, and place the good name 
of our town in the minds of many who have doubts about coming this 
way, for we will have a goodly number of both members and visitors. 

Mr. Editor, space will not allow me the opportunity to express the 
good sentiments I entertain for your town, but allow me to invite our 
many friends to our platting pole, wild-pigeon pie and Christmas tree 
on Christmas Eve.*” 


‘Townspeople at Madison reciprocated the affectionate embrace. “The 
hospitable Rev. B. W. Wiley and his amiable wife are not to be forgot- 
ten,” a colleague informed the church’s national newspaper. The Madison 
Recorder voiced a similar sentiment. “Rev. B. W. Wiley, col., who has been 
the Pastor of the A.M.E. church here for the past year or two was sent the 
present year to Tampa,” it reported in February 1889, “for which place he 
left yesterday.” It added, “During his residence here his conduct has been 
such as to make him many friends among the white population who wish 
him well wherever his duties may call him.”*”* 

Once the Wileys arrived at Tampa in February 1889, it appears that 
they made a permanent settlement. Bulley pastored at St. Paul until 1892, 
while actively supporting Republican party candidates and causes (he 
served as a member of the party’s county executive committee) and also 
raising funds for the rebuilding of the Harlem School. Promotions in 
the church and increasing responsibilities took him on assignments else- 
where until 1903, but he and his family maintained their Tampa resi- 
dence at 604 Constant Street. He continued, as well, to involve himself 
in Tampa political affairs, often in close association with Thomas 
McKnight. In late 1903 Wiley accepted appointment to the West Tampa 
AME church. For the remainder of his life he served churches in the 
greater ‘Tampa vicinity.°”* 
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His years of involvement and service at Tampa led to broadbased ad- 
miration for the activist and veteran minister. Perhaps one event symbol- 
izes that event over time better than any other. In 1906 a dozen or so local 
men, many of them outstanding community leaders, determined to orga- 
nize a new masonic lodge. When they did so they chose the name with 
care. They opted to call the lodge the B. W. Wiley Lodge No. 317, 
F&AM.** 

By 1906, Bulley Wiley likely had attained the age of fifty, and his health 
had begun to suffer. The end came for him on January 7, 1909. He had 
collapsed of a heart attack, apparently at Plant City, and died at Tampa. 
Julia remained a fixture of the Tampa scene, supporting herself as a mid- 
wife, until her own death three and one-half decades later. She passed 
away at Tampa on October 5, 1945. They are buried with two of their 
children at Woodlawn Cemetery.*” 


Children of Benjamin William Wiley 
and Fulia Colebough Wiley 


1. Beatrice, a daughter born in Florida during August 1886. She mar- 
ried Austin H. Wade. Beatrice Wiley Wade died during 1971 and is bur- 
ied at Woodlawn Cemetery, Tampa. 

2. Benjamin William (“Bulley”) Jr., a son born at Tampa on May 28, 
1894 (another source indicates 1895). He married Anne Blair. Bulley Wiley, 
Jr., died October 18, 1927, and is buried at Woodlawn Cemetery, Tampa. 

3. Embry Grant, a son born at Tampa on March 3, 1899. He died 
November 12, 1949, and is buried at Woodlawn Cemetery, Tampa.’ 
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Andrew A. Williams 


he Andrew and Emmaline Williams family properly claims pioneer 
[oes in Hillsborough County, with members living in the region 

prior to the Civil War and also playing prominent roles in the es- 
tablishment of the Bealsville community. Andrew A. Williams came into 
the world in Hillsborough in January 1863, the child of slave parents. His 
mother Mary Reddick seemingly arrived in the county from Georgia, al- 
though some family sources suggest that she came from the Cayman Is- 
lands as a girl of eight or nine years of age. It was said that her complexion 
ran fair and that she boasted long, naturally curly hair. In time, Mary 
married fellow slave Henry Williams in the manner permitted by the tra- 
ditions of the time. As far as is known Andrew was their only child, al- 
though Mary’s slave overseer fathered with her two additional children, 
Alfred Beal and Georgia Beal Berry (see Index). Family tradition insists 
that Henry grew “very upset due to the fact that he was tired of Mary 
being used as a wife by the white overseer, so this led him to kill him.” 
The account added: “After he killed the overseer, Andrew’s father was 
tarred and feathered. Following the killing, his father was dragged through- 
out the Hopewell area as an example to frighten and be a warning to the 
rest of the community.”*” 

Following the Civil War’s end, Mary Reddick farmed and raised her chil- 
dren at Bealsville, which she had helped to establish in 1865 or soon thereaf- 
ter. The family became founders of Antioch Missionary Baptist Church, and 
it is said that Andrew organized the congregation’ first Sunday School. As 
the years passed, he staked out the community’s roads with “a grubbing hoe, 
mule and plow.” Other family memories of Andrew included: 


He was an accomplished Bar-be-cue Specialist and Butcher. His 
services were in demand by all races of people. He would live at the 
homes of families for days or until all butchering was completed. Andy 
Williams was a civic leader. He was a kind, and very clean person. His 
favorite phrase was: Excuses are “bunches of lies.” 

Let it also be noted that, if this area was flooded with water, An- 
drew Williams and Samuel Berry would take their shovels and open 
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up the ditches so that the water would flow out to the branch that 
carried the water out of the community. 


Andrew Williams seemingly experienced tragic disappointment in his 
first attempts to establish a family but soon enjoyed greater and more- 
enduring success. He apparently established a shortlived marriage with 
an unknown individual in late 1880. The union quickly ended, perhaps 
with the death of his wife in childbirth. On May 19, 1892, Andrew remar- 
ried at Bealsville to Emmaline Glover, the youngest child of William and 
Eliza Glover (see Index). She had been born in Hillsborough County on 
January 6, 1877. The Williamses remained at home in Bealsville, where 
they operated a successful farm near that of Andrew’s mother, who had 
remarried to Samuel McKinney (see Index). Andrew passed away about 
1941, with Emmaline following in January 1949. 


Children of Andrew A. Williams’s First Marriage 


From Andrew A. Williams’s first marriage came a single child, a daugh- 
ter Rosa, who was born July 1, 1881. On September 28, 1900, she mar- 


The Andrew Williams family in this photograph are, left to right (front) Maude, Rachel, 
Andrew, Mamie, and Catherine Williams, and (back) Essic and Emmaline Glover Williams. 
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ried in Hillsborough County to Milton Glover. Rosa Williams Glover 
died September 10, 1966, in Hillsborough County. 


Children of Andrew A. Williams 
and Emmaline Glover Williams 


1. Essic Edward, a son born at Bealsville on January 18, 1893. A car- 
penter by trade, he married Mildred Mayfield in Hillsborough County 
on August 28, 1916. Essic Williams died in Sarasota County on August 
15, 1977. 

2. Maude, a daughter born at Bealsville in September 1894. Said to 
have been the first musician at Antioch Baptist Church, she married in 
Hillsborough County on September 12, 1913, to Eugene Holloman. 
Maude Williams Holloman passed away about 1920. 

3. Catherine, a daughter born at Bealsville July 11, 1896. Having 
founded the Church of God at Bealsville, Catherine Williams married in 
Hillsborough County on November 19, 1914, to farmer and horse trader 
Leonard Holloman (see Index). Leonard 
Holloman died in October 1929 in 
Sarasota County. Catherine Williams 
Holloman followed on January 9, 1969, in 
Hillsborough County. 

4. Mamie, a daughter born at Bealsville 
on December 21, 1900. After graduation 
from Florida Memorial College, she pur- 
sued the professions of seamstress, elemen- 
tary school teacher, and practical nurse. 
She married Preston Johnson on June 6, 
1945. Mamie died March 3, 1979, in 
Clewiston, Florida. 

5. Rachel, a daughter born at Bealsville 
on August 24, 1901. As was true of her sis- 
ter Mamie, Rachel graduated from Florida 
Memorial College. A seamstress, she Audiep Tellman: Weinbe: whe 
thereafter married John Henry Wesley daughter of Catherine Williams and 
Ballard in Polk County during 1925. Leonard Holloman, is shown in a 
Rachel died November 29, 1980. 1920s photograph. 
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Handy Williams 


andy Williams’s descendants can claim not only an ancestor who 
lived in Hillsborough County during Reconstruction’s early years 


but also one who displayed heroic qualities. He was born in Mary- 
land, possibly as early as 1810. His name appears first in local records in 
August 1867, when he joined with others to demand the appointment of 
Republican officials for Tampa and Hillsborough County. While work- 
ing in a local cedar mill, he continued his involvement in public and po- 
litical affairs. The county relied upon him in 1869, for example, to guard 
its prisoners, and in July 1872 he participated in public meetings con- 
cerning whether Tampa should be incorporated. 
As late as 1881 Tampans were reminded of Handy Williams's virtues. 
On November eighteenth of that year, a local newspaper carried the fol- 
lowing item relevant to that point: 


Handy Williams, an aged colored man and old resident of Tampa, 
deserves special mention for his zeal in capturing the young rogue 
Oliver Phillips, last Sunday morning. As a rule, and we say it with 
pride, our colored citizens are not only strictly honest, but are always 
prompt in lending their assistance in punishing the dishonest.% 


Handy Williams seems to have established a relationship in Florida 
with Catherine Turner prior to 1862. She was born in South Carolina 
about 1835. They wed formally in Hillsborough County on September 
21, 1866. Handy died at some time between January 1882 and June 1884. 
Catherine Turner Williams apparently passed away after July 1885 and 
prior to 1900.%° 


Children of Handy Williams and Catherine Turner Williams 


1. Alexander (Johnson), a son born in Florida during 1862. He mar- 
ried in Hillsborough County to Rilla Scriven on May 17, 1882. 

2. Harriet or Henrietta (Johnson), a daughter born in Florida about 
1865. She married in Hillsborough County on November 3, 1884, to 
Samuel Clay. 

3. Fleming, a son born in Hillsborough County during 1870. 
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oseph Wright seemingly arrived at Tampa after the Reconstruction 
Je had ended, but he nonetheless founded a family whose descen- 

dants likely remain in Hillsborough County today. Attempts to estab- 
lish regular shipping links between Tampa and other Gulf ports in the 
late 1870s likely drew young Joseph Wright to the town about 1879. Born 
in Florida during 1854, he had married his wife Frances N. (“Fannie”) 
Wright by 1874. She had been born in Florida during 1859. 

At Tampa, Joseph labored as a boatman, with some evidence sug- 
gesting an eventual association with the Lykes family and their shipping 
interests. An 1880 item in a Tampa newspaper reported, “Joe Wright's 
boat capsized in a squall while unloading steamer Ellie Knight in the 
Hillsborough River.” The Wrights remained at Tampa well into the twen- 
tieth century. They resided on their own lot, described as Lot 6, Block 12, 
Wright’s Allotment Division, P. H. Collins’s Subdivision of the North 1/2 
of the Southeast 1/4, Township 30 South, Range 18 East. Joseph Wright 
died in the city on June 4, 1912, and is buried at Woodlawn Cemetery. 
Fannie Wright survived her husband but may have moved from Tampa 
thereafter. The date and place of her death are not available. 


Children of Foseph and Frances Wright 


1. Ira Loyd, a son born in Florida during 1875. In 1912 it was re- 
corded of him, “Ira Wright . . . has not been heard from for more than 
twenty years and [his] whereabouts are unknown.” 

2. Julia, a daughter born in Florida during 1877. She married in 
Hillsborough County on May 2, 1891, to Richmond Crews (Cruse), son 
of Richmond Crews (see Index). Following her husband’s death, Julia 
Wright Crews remarried in Hillsborough on May 22, 1919, to Henry 
Jones. 

3. Theresa Virginia, a daughter born in Florida during 1879. She mar- 
ried Woods and remained alive in 1912. 

4. Eveline, a daughter born in Hillsborough County during 1882. 

5. Melvin, a son born in Florida. He remained alive in 1912.°° 
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MilRoll(1870); HCCMs, B, 108; TST, October 20, 1946; HCDRs, D, 59-62, 109, 204. 
HCMRs, C, 55. 

242. ST, January 8, 1880, November 19, 1881, October 5, 1882; HC chancery decrees, A, 
71; 1880, 1885 HC censuses; TG, October 6, 1886; HCMRs, N3, 384; TST, October 
29, 1950; Ferrell, “History of St. Paul A.M.E. Church,” 180; Death Record—City of 
Tampa, 1899-1918, n.p., City of Tampa Archives. 

243. 1880, 1885 HC censuses; HCMRs, Q, 273; Death Record—City of Tampa, 1899- 
1918, n.p. 

244. 1870, 1880, 1900 HC censuses; “John Starling, Ambushcade Victim” and “Chipco 
and Tallahassee Led Seminole Remnant in Florida” in DeVane, DeVane’s Early Florida 
History, Volume 1, n.p. 


245. 1866 PCTL; “John Starling, Ambushcade Victim” and “Chipco and Tallahassee Led 
Seminole Remnant in Florida.” 


246. 1867 HCTL; 1870, 1880 HC censuses; Neptune Henry HF; Plant City Courier, De- 
cember 19, 1963; HCSBMs, I, 30; HCCMs, C, 30. 

247. Plant City Courier, December 19, 1963; 1900 HC census; petition to Major Richard 
Comba, August 30, 1867, Letters Received, Dept. and Dist. of Florida, 1865-69, RG 
393, box 5, NA. 

248. 1870, 1880, 1900, 1920 HC censuses; HCMRs, E, 290, I, 368, P, 302; PCMRs, B, 217, 
242; Neptune Henry HF; Josephine Henry and Carrie Perrin DCs. 

249. 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; Florida Voter Registration Lists, 1867-68, 2-5; HCCMs, C, 53, 
HCDRs, 59-62; HCMRs, C, 126; Gordon, Afro-Americans of Hillsborough County, 36. 

250. 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; HCCMs, C, 53; HCDRs, D, 59-62; 1893, 1903 Tampa 
city directories; Death Record—City of Tampa, 1899-1918, n.p. 

251. 1900 HC census. 

252. MilRoll(1870); 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; 1874, 1875, 1883 HCTLs; TW7, Au- 
gust 17, 1888. 

253. T7, January 17, 1889, August 28, 1890; 1900 HC census. 


254. 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910, 1920 HC censuses; HCMRs, C, 80, 109, F, 35, G, 80, H, 74, 
225, I, 228, 292, J, 81; TG, March 24, 1886; Hernando County MRs, 1, p. 354; Julia 
Hinesville DC. 

255. 1880 HC census; Gordon, Afro-Americans of Hillsborough County, 61-62; House Docu- 
ment No. 70, 28th Congress, Ist sess., 6. 

256. HCMRs, B-2, 23; Mills Holloman, Sr., HF. 

257. HCCMs, B, 17, 68-106, C, 5; petition to Major Richard Comba, August 30, 1867, 
Letters Received, Dept. and Dist. of Florida, 1865-69, RG 393, box 5, NA; FP, Octo- 
ber 3, 1868; Brown, Florida’s Black Public Officials, 97; idem, Tampa in Civil War and 
Reconstruction, 128, 142, 147, 159, 167; Rivers and Brown, “Rejoicing in their Free- 
dom,” 10; Mills Holloman, Sr., HE. 


258. HCMRs, B, 99; 1870, 1880 HC censuses; ST, January 12, 1882; TST, October 29, 
1950. 


259. 1880, 1900 HC censuses; Aggie Holloman HF; HCPRs, #1864. 


260. Mrs. Smythe Holloman obituary in Armwood family genealogical materials, Armwood 
Family Papers, USF Special Collections; HCMRs, B-2, 24; Cynthia Holloman DC. 


261. HCCMs, C, 53-159; Brown, Florida’s Black Public Officials, 97, idem, Tampa in Civil 
War and Reconstruction, 159; Adam Holloman deed records, Armwood Family Papers, 
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USF Special Collections; 1878 HCTL; 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; TG, May 
19, 1886. 


262. Death Records—City of Tampa, 1899-1916, n.p., City of Tampa Archives; Cynthia 
Holloman DC; Mrs. Smythe Holloman obituary, Armwood Family Papers. 


263. 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910, 1920 HC censuses; HCMRs, D, 52, I, 382; Cynthia 
Holloman DC; Death Records—City of Tampa, 1899-1918, n.p., City of Tampa Archives; 
HCPRs, #24404; Armwood Family genealogical materials, Armwood Family Papers. 


264. Apalachicola Times, June 14, August 16, 1902; 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910, 1920 HC 
censuses; HCMRs, G, 280, L, 102, 454, P, 113, S, 98, X, 78, Y, 683, 8, p. 227; Armwood 
family genealogical materials, Armwood Family Papers; ibid., Mrs. Smythe Holloman 
obituary; Death Records—City of Tampa, 1899-1918, n.p., City of Tampa Archives; 
Ella Holloman and John J. Holloman DCI, Indianapolis Freeman, May 13, 1911. 

265. Mills Holloman, Jr., HF; 1868-1878 PCTLs; 1893-1897 HCTLs; HCMRs, B-2, 7, J, 
334; Florida Voter Registration Lists, 1967-68, 193; 1870 Hernando County census; 1880, 
1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses. 

266. 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910, 1920 HC censuses; HCMRs, G, 229, S, 398; PCMRs, A, 274, 
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1899-1918, n.p., City of Tampa Archives; telephone interview of Rosalyn Davis by 
Canter Brown, Jr., August 8, 2001, notes in collection of the authors; WWIDRCs, roll 
MF-13, Morgan H. Holloman; Annie Holloman DCI. 

267. 1870 HC census; MilRoll(1870); 1878 HCTL; ST, October 7, 1880. 

268. 1870 HC census. 

269. 1880 HC census; PCMRs, B, 160. 

270. 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; HCPRs, #1864; HCMRs, J, 352, 13, p. 321. 

271. 1870, 1880 HC censuses; Branch, “A Short History of the Bethany Baptist Church,” 
8-9, 96, in Elizabeth Branch Cloen family papers; Bruton and Bailey, Plant City, 39-41; 
Bryant Horton HF; Bryant Horton DC; HCMRs, B-2, 30. 

272. Plant City Courier, December 19, 1963; petition to Major Richard Comba, August 30, 
1867, Letters Received, Dept. and Dist. of Florida, 1865-69, RG 393, box 5, NA; 
HCMRs, B-2, 30; Bryant Horton HF. 

273. Bryant Horton DC; HCMRs, J, 334; Hillsborough County, Florida, Cemeteries, 1, 28. 

274. 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910, 1920 HC censuses; HCMRs, D, 77, E, 135; F 130, I, 64, 396, 
Q, 211, R, 321, 408, N14, 225, Book 1, p. 501, Book 4, pp. 135, 193, Book 5, p. 92, Book 17, 
p. 3; Book 21, p. 191; Sam Horton HF; Sam Horton DC; “Births” file, Armwood Family Papers, 
USF Special Collections; Hillsborough County, Florida, Cemeteries, I, 28. 

275. 1870 PC census; PCMRs, A (“Marriage License Record for Colored Persons”), 8-9; 
Young Houston HF; Brown, Florida's Peace River Frontier, 177-78. 

276. Young Houston HF; HC chancery records, A, 260-61; Gordon, Afro-Americans of 
Hillsborough County, 66; 1900 HC census. 

277. 1870 PC census; 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; HCMRs, C, 28, G, 76, 190, Q, 
211, Z, 76, Book 5, 460; Hillsborough County, Florida Cemeteries, IV, 120; Death Record— 
City of Tampa, 1899-1918, n.p., City of Tampa Archives. 

278. TMT, November 7, 1910; TST, October 20, 1946, October 29, 1950, August 3, 1958; 
HCMRs, B-2, 10; T7, September 26, 1889. 

279. HCSBMs, I, 28-43; HCCMs, C, 30, 105; Jacksonville Daily Florida Union, June 13, 
1876; TMT, May 9, 1902; TST, October 20, 1946, October 26, 1950, August 3, 1958. 
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280. TST, October 20, 1946, August 8, 1958; Long, History, 77; Ferrell, “History of St. Paul 
A.MLE. Church,” 179-80; TG, August 14, 1886; ST, January 8, 1880. January 4, 1883. 


281. 1900, 1910 HC censuses; Tampa City Council Minutes, Book 6, 441; Gordon, Afro- 
Americans of Hillsborough County, 5-6, HCDRs, Book 46, 342; TMT, November 7, 1910; 
Hillsborough County, Florida, Cemeteries, VIII, 197. 


282. 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; HCMRs, E, 206; H, 131, 398, I, 95, 118, M, 
290, Y, 554, 6, p. 39; ST, July 13, 1882; Margaret Jane Middleton DC; FS-B, April 18, 1959, 
283. 1870, 1880, 1885 HC censuses; HCMRs, B-2, 5; Anthony Goins HF. 


284. 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; petition to Major Richard Comba, August 30, 
1867, Letters Received, Dept. and Dist. of Florida, 1865-1869, RG 393, box 5, NA; 
Anthony Goins HF. 


285. 1880 HC census. 


286. 1880, 1885 HC censuses, HCCMs, C, 54; TST, October 20, 1946, October 29, 1950; 
Tf, September 28, 1889; TMT, February 9, 1907; 1912, 1915 Tampa city directories; J. 
L. Reed funeral home records, III, 227. 


287. 1880, 1885 HC censuses; HCMRs, H, 396, T, 152. 


288. 1870 PC census; 1866-1874 PCTLs; PCMRs, A (“Marriage License Record for Col- 
ored Persons”), 4; Simon Jackson HF. 


289. ST, November 12, 1881; 1900 HC census; HCCMs, H, 114. 


290 1870 PC census; 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; HCMRs, FE, 334, G, 112, M, 132, 
475, 476, N, 138, X, 346, Book 7, p. 141; WWIDRCs, roll MF-13, Albert Jackson; 
Hillsborough County, Florida, Cemeteries, IV, 121. 


291. 1885, 1900 HC censuses; HCMRs, B-2, 25; Brown, Tampa in Civil War and Recon- 
struction, 163, 165, 187; HCDRs, D, 591, 775. 


292. 1885, 1900 HC censuses; HCCMs, C, 107; 1886 Tampa city directory; Death 
Records—City of Tampa, 1899-1918, n.p., City of Tampa Archives. 
293. 1880, 1885 HC censuses; HCMRs, B, 90. 


294. 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; MilRoll(1870); HCMRs, B, 138; Florence Nela 
Doby DC. 


295. 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; HCCMs, B, 108, C, 151; Brady, Things Remem- 
bered, 180; HCDRs, FF, 215; 1903, 1912, 1915, 1917, 1918 Tampa city directories; 
TMT, May 10, 1906; Death Record—City of Tampa, 1899-1918, n.p., City of Tampa 
Archives; Sallie Johnson DCI. 


296. 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; T7, August 1, 1889; Florence Nela Doby DC. 
297. 1870, 1880 HC censuses; Mitchell, African American Religious History, 7. 


298. Brown, Florida’s Black Public Officials, 100; idem, Florida’s Peace River Frontier, 247; 
idem, Tampa in Civil War and Reconstruction, 147, 151, 162; HCCMs B, 103, C, 1, 5-53; 
HCDRs, C, 77, D, 156-57; FP, October 21, 1871. 


299. HCDRs, C, 77; TG, October 13, 1886; HCMRs, J, 38; 1880 HC census. 


300. 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; 1900 Levy County, Florida, census; HCMRs, 
G, 7,J, 368, M, 296. 

301. Brown, Florida’s Peace River Frontier, 177-78; 1870 PC census; PCMRs, A (“Marriage 
License Record for Colored Persons”), 8. 


302. 1866-1872 PCT Ls; Brown, Florida’s Peace River Frontier, 206-207; HCCMs, B, 108; 
Charles Brown and Simon Jones HFs; 1880, 1900 HC censuses; 1873-1901 HCTLs. 
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303. 1870 PC census; 1880, 1900 HC censuses. 

304. 1867 HCTLs; HCMRs, B-2, 38, F, 48, I, 257; 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses. 
305. HCMRs, D, 57; 1883 HCTL; 1880, 1885 HC censuses; Dennis Kinslow DC. 
306. 1900 PC census; 1910 HC census; HCPRs, #3201 and #22336; Rosanna Kinslow DC. 


307. 1900 PC census; 1910, 1920 HC censuses; HCMRs, S, 411, Y, 14, 419, Reg. 4; HCPRs, 
#3201; WWIDRGs, roll MF-13, Joe Kinslow; Leland M. Hawes interview, February 
12, 2002, notes in collection of the author. 


308. 1880 HC census. 

309. ST, July 15, 1880. 

310. Ibid., September 9, 1880. 

311. 1886 Tampa city directory; 77, September 5, 1889. 

312. Rivers and Brown, “Rejoicing in their Freedom,” 13-14. 

313. FT-U, September 10, 1889; T7, September 5, 1889. 

314. TF, September 5, 1889. 

315. 1890 HCTL; 1920 Lee County census; Dennis Kinslow DC. 

316. George W. Larry, Dock Larry, and Conner Larry DCs; 1870, 1800 Hernando County 
censuses; 1868-1880 Hernando County TLs; 1885 HC census. 

317. 1870 Hernando County census. 

318. 1870, 1885 Hernando County censuses; 1868-1869 Hernando County TLs; Florida 
Voter Registration Lists, 1868-69, 6. 

319. 1885 Hernando County census; 1900 HC census; Maximo Larry DCI. 

320. Florida Voter Registration Lists, 1867-68, 4, MilRoll(1870); HCCMs, B, 97-98, 108, C, 
54; 1880, 1885 HC censuses; Minutes of the Second Annual Session of the South Florida 
Baptist Association, Convened with Mount Zion Baptist Church, Orlando, Florida, Thursday, 
November 13th to 17th, 1890, n.p. 

321. Plant City Courier, February 5, 1970. 

322. TF, August 8, 1889. 

323. George W. Larry DC; 1900, 1910, 1920 HC censuses; HCMRs, K, 227, V, 270; Death 
Record—City of Tampa, 1899-1918, n.p., City of Tampa Archives. 

324. 1900 HC census; HCMRs, F, 117, H, 270; Parrish H. Larry DCI. 

325. 1800, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; HCMRs, F, 117, H, 266, 270, 3, 293. 

326. 1900, 1910 HC censuses; Gordon, Afro-Americans of Hillsborough County, Florida, 71; 
Hillsborough County, Florida, Cemeteries, TV, 121. 

327. 1910 HC census. 

328. 1870 Hernando County census; 1876-1877 Hernando County TLs; 1880, 1900 HC 
censuses; Simon Jackson HF. 

329. 1900 HC census; T7, January 10, 1889; Deaths and Burials (1910-1916), n.p., City of 
Tampa Archives; Conner Larry DC. 


330. 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; HCMRs, H, 249, I, 416, J, 227, B 89, Q, 89, Book 
6, p. 44; Gordon, Afro-Americans of Hillsborough County, Florida, 78, Argand Bertha Larry 
and Samuel Forrester Larry DCI; WWIDRCs, roll MF-13, Oscar Larry; City of Tampa 
Cemetery Report, Index of Deceased Last Names, n.p., City of Tampa Archives. 


331. 1870 Hernando County census; 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; Tf, March 24, 
1886, February 6, 1890; Dock Larry DC. 
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332. 1880, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; HCMRs, P, 311, Q, 89, U, 51; Hillsborough County, 
Florida, Cemetery Records, TV, 180. 


333. 1870 Hernando County census; 1800, 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; HCMRs, I, 
163; Foster Larry, DCI. 


334. 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; HCMRs, N, 138, X, 346, Book 11, p. 96; Gor- 
don, Afro-Americans of Hillsborough County, Florida, 77, Rosa Lee Larry and Adolphus 
Larry DCI; Hillsborough County, Florida, Cemeteries, IV, 121. 


335. 1880, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; HCMRs, Book 7, p. 404, Book 9, p. 211, Book 13, p. 
40; Rosa Larry DCI; WWIDRCs, roll MF-13, Raymond Larry; Leland M. Hawes 
interview, January 22, 2002, notes in collection of the authors; Record of Deaths and 
Burials, 1916-1921, n.p., City of Tampa Archives. 


336. 1870 Hernando County census; 1900, 1910 HC censuses; HCMRs, E, 142; Wesley 
Larry and Sarah Larry DCI. 


337. 1900, 1910 HC censuses; Henry Larry, Charlie Larry, David Larry, Elizabeth Larry, 
and Alvin Larry DCI; HCMRs, Q, 97, U, 79, Book 3, p. 15, Book 8, p. 78; WW1DRCs, 
roll MF-13, Alvin Larry. 


338. 1870 Hernando County census. 
339 1800, 1885, 1910 HC censuses; HCMRs, D, 33. 


340. Brown, Ossian Bingley Hart, 98, 110; Isaac Lewis DC; 1870 HC census; 1867-1873, 
1878 HCTLs; petition to Major Richard Comba, August 30, 1867, Letters Received, 
Dept. and Dist. of Florida, 1865-1869, RG 393, box 5, NA; HCCMs, B, 108, C, 54. 


341. 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910, 1920 HC censuses; HCMRs, J, 78, 108, O, 417, 436, U, 13, 
X, 220; Tony Lewis, Isaac Lewis, and Annie Lewis DCs, Gordon, Afro-Americans of 
Hillsborough County, 81; 1912, 1915, 1917-1919 Tampa city directories. 


342. Statement of Dr. S. B. Todd for medical services provided to slave Sam during Nov. 
1863-Apr. 1865, Loose Packet 13 (Estate of Simon P. Smith), PC probate records; 
1866 PCTL; PCMRs, A (“Marriage License Record for Colored Persons”), 3. 


343. 1870, 1880 HC censuses; HCCMs, B, 98, C, 31, 54, 77; HCDRs, D, 355; 
MilRoll(1870). 


344. 1870, 1880 censuses; HCMRs, F, 82. 


345. 1900 HC census; HCMRs, C, 62; ST, April 2, 23, 1881; Brown, Florida’s Peace River 
Frontier, 257-58. 


346. 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; HCMRs, P, 203, Book 1, p. 12. 

347. 1870, 1880, 1900 HC censuses; HCMRs, B-2, 22, C, 49; John Mathews HF. 
348. John Mathews HF. 

349. ST, July 24, 1879. : 


350. HCDRs, D, 387, F, 208, 210, 442, M, 553, 1003, O, 176, W, 101, BB, 232, 233, II, 
217, UU, 326, R-1, 128. 


351. Brady, Things Remembered, 183; T}, February 6, 1890. 
352. TMT, October 26, 1897. 

353. 1900 HC census; 1903 Tampa city directory. 

354. John Mathews HF; 1880, 1900 HC censuses. 

355. 1900 HC census. 


356. 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; petition to Major Richard Comba, August 30, 
1867, Letters Received, Dept. and Dist. of Florida, 1865-1869, RG 393, box 5, NA; 
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MilRoll(1870); HCMRs, B, 131; Hillsborough County, Florida, Cemeteries, TV, 121. 

357. Thomas McCray HF. 

358. 1900, 1910 HC censuses; Hillsborough County, Florida, Cemeteries, IV, 121; HCMRs, I, 
632; HCPRs, #22299. 

359, HCPRs, #22299; Hillsborough County, Florida, Cemeteries, IV, 121. 

360. 1920 HC census. 

361. 1880 HC census; Florida Voter Registration Lists, 1867-68, 8; HCCMs, B, 77, 96, 108, 
C, 31, 77; MilRoll(1870), ST, September 24, 1881. 

362. 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; HCMRs, F, 107, G, 179, O, 87; Gordon, Afro-Ameri- 
cans of Hillsborough County, 92. 

363. Neptune Henry HF; Brown, African American Pioneers of the Tampa Bay Frontier, 42- 
43; 1880 HC census; HCCMs, B, 98; ST, September 14, 1878. 

364. 1880, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; HCMRs, F, 90; Tampa Weekly Tribune, April 12, 1900. 

365. 1880, 1900 HC censuses; HCMRs, H, 323, 194, J, 127, Q, 253; Gordon, Afro-Ameri- 
cans of Hillsborough County, 93. 

366. 1870, 1880, 1885 HC censuses; 1870 Hernando County, Florida, census; Roger Landers 
to Canter Brown, Jr., December 4, 1998, collection of the authors. 

367. 1870 Hernando County, Florida, census; 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; Bruton and 
Bailey, Plant City, 355; Brady, Things Remembered, 180. 

368. 1870 Hernando County, Florida, census; 1870 Hernando County TL; 1880 HC cen- 
sus. 

369. William J. McKnight HF. 

370. HCDRs, D, 591, Book 31, p. 241; Book 48, p. 211, Book 49, p. 32, Book 120, p. 219; 


1905-1906 HCTLs; Welch, Black Churches, 1, Gordon, Afro-Americans of Hillsborough 
County, 95. 


371. 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; 1870 Hernando County, Florida, census; 
HCMRs; H, 446, M, 140, U, 143, W, 210; Death Record—City of Tampa, 1899-1918, 
n.p., City of Tampa Archives; HCPRS, #2155 and 2156. 

372. 1880; 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses; 1870 Hernando County, Florida, census; Union 
Baptist Church records, Brooksville; Roger R. Landers interview, November 10, 1998, 
notes in collection of the authors; Landers to Canter Brown, Jr., December 4, 1998, 
collection of the authors; Tallahassee Sentinel, January 28, 1871; HCDRs, D, 971; Welch, 
Black Churches, 1; Gordon, Afro-Americans of Hillsborough County, 96; HCCMs, C, 112. 


373. HCCMs, C, 112; TMT, May 9, 1902; Tampa Daily Tribune, July 18, 1892; 1893, 1901, 
1905-1907 Tampa city directories; 1900, 1910 HC censuses; HCDRs, Book 120, p. 244. 


374. 1870 Hernando County, Florida, census; 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910 HC censuses. 


375. 1870 Hernando County, Florida, census; 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; Anthony McKnight 
HF, 1866 Hernando County TL; Anthony McKnight and Epcie McKnight DCs. 

376. Anthony McKnight and Epcie McKnight DCs; TMT, December 25, 1917; HCPRs, #3352. 

377. HCPRs, #3352 and #21643; HCMRs, M, 1, W, 248; 1870 Hernando County, Florida, 
census; 1880 HC census; Anthony McKnight HF. 

378. 1870, 1900 HC censuses; HCMRs, B, 95; MilRoll(1870); Tallabassee Sentinel, January 
20, 1872; petition to Major Richard Comba, August 30, 1867, Letters Received, Dept. 
and Dist. of Florida, 1865-1869, RG 393, box 5, NA; HCCMs, B, 109, C, 30; Gordon, 
Afro-Americans of Hillsborough County, 96. 
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379. T}, March 21, 1889, February 27, 1890; HCSBMs, I, 158, 190, II, 8; ST, November 2, 
1882; TMT, April 27, 1902; Thomas McKnight affidavit, May 16, 1911, in Aaron Bryant 
MPRs; TST, October 29, 1950; Tampa City Council minutes, VI, 408, 428, VII, 42, 
162, 168, 182, 184, 194, 204; HCCMs, H, 24, $38; Jacksonville Florida Evangelist, January 
20, 1900; FT-U, May 3, 1905. 

380. 1880 Levy County, Florida, census; TG, January 10, 1880; FT-U, May 16, 30, 1884. 

381. FT-U, October 14, 1885. 

382. Tampa Daily Times, May 20, 1912. 

383. Ferrell, “History of St. Paul AM.E. Church,” 180; TMT, June 30, 1903. . 

384. 1870, 1900 HC census; 1880 Levy County, Florida, census. 


385. 1870, 1880, 1885 HC censuses; HCPRs, #1014 and #1024; HCMRs, B-2, 43; ST, 
October 5, 1878, January 8, 1880, January 26, 1882; Jacksonville Daily Florida Union, 
August 14, 1876. 


386. 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; HCMRs, G, 272, Book 14, p. 484; Death 
Record—City of Tampa, 1899-1918, n.p., City of Tampa Archives. 


387. 1870 HC census; Florida Voter Registration Lists, 1867-68, 4. 


388. 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900 HC censuses; HCMRs, E, 339; 1903, 1909, 1912 Tampa city 
directories; MilRoll(1870); HCCMs, B, 109, C, 69; Death Record—City of Tampa, 
1899-1918. 


389. 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910, 1920 HC censuses; HCMRs, D, 33, 95, G, 112, L, 150. 


390. Brown, “Where are now the hopes I cherished?” 1-4; 1870 Jefferson County, Florida, 
census; 1900 HC census; Registers of signatures, Freedmen’s Bank, Tallahassee, M- 
816, roll 5, NA; Leon County MRs, Register of Marriage Licenses (Colored), 1865- 
1868, 236; Muse, “Negro History in Tampa,” 8-10. 

391. Rivers and Brown, Laborers in the Vineyard of the Lord, 30-31, 37, 40-41, 45-48, 50-54, 
69-78, 82-83, 86-87, 89, 98, 103-111; Brown, “Where are now the hopes I cherished?” 
4-33; Hawes, “Robert Meacham left a Florida legacy.” 


392. Brown, “Where are now the hopes I cherished?” 32-34; Rivers and Brown, “African 
Americans in South Florida,” 16; 1885 Duval County, Florida, census; Williams, “Punta 
Gorda postmaster.” 


393. Hawes, “Robert Meacham left a Florida legacy”; idem, “Health likely reason Meacham 
lived in city”; Brown, “Where are now the hopes I cherished?” 34-36; FT-U, January 
30, 1894; 1901 Tampa city directory; Punta Gorda Herald, March 7, 1902; Tampa Weekly 
Tribune, May 5, 1904. 


394. 1870 Leon County, Florida, census; 1920 HC census; Stella P. Alexander DC; Jefferson 
County MRs, Book 1872-1881, p. 210; Jacksonville Evening Telegram, December 20, 
1893; Negro Blue Book of Tampa, 41; HCMRs, Book 2, p. 391; WWIDRCs, roll MF-12, 
Luther Alexander; Hillsborough County, Florida, Cemeteries, TV, 165. 

395. 1870 Leon County, Florida, census; Duval County MRs, Book 1, p. 467; FT-U, Sep- 
tember 20, 1888; Jacksonville Evening Telegram, November 7, 1892. 

396. Tampa Weekly Tribune, September 18, 1902; TMT, March 18, 1903; HCMRs, Q, 215; 1909 
Tampa city directory; Hawes, “‘Miss Tina’ spurred students for 40 years”; idem, “Trea- 
sures tell community’s story”; TST, November 6, 1927; TDT, November 5, 1927; Deaths 
and Burials (1910-1916), n.p., City of Tampa Archives; Christina Meacham DC. 

397. HCPRs, #23856; Hawes, “Teacher encouraged self-pride with heavy dose of discipline.” 


398. 1870 Jefferson County, Florida, census; 1885 Duval County, Florida, census. 
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399. Monroe Messer DC; Monroe Messer HF; 1870, 1900 HC census; HCMRs, D, 10. 


400. Monroe Messer DC; 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910, 1920 HC censuses; MilRoll(1870); 
HCCMs, B, 77, 109, C, 30; HCSBMs, I, 145; Mitchell, African American Religious 
History, 6. 


401. 1870, 1880, 1885, 1900, 1910, 1920 HC censuses; Monroe Messer DC; HCMRs, R, 
39, Reg. 2, Book 2, p. 97, Book 7, 39, 141; WWIDRGCs, roll MF-13, Marvin Messer. 

402. George S. Middleton DC; 1900 HC census; Muse, “Negro History in Tampa,” 15-16; 
Brady, Things Remembered, 62; Saunders, Bridging the Gap, 37; NYA, March 26, 1914, 
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Allen, Richmond, Jr., 4 

Allen, Rollie, 102 

Allen, Rosanna. See Rosanna Allen Kinslow 
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Allen, Thomas, 4 
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Anderson Howard 
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Anderson, Annie Timmons, 9 
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6-7, 203-204 
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Anderson, Betsy, 8 
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Anderson, Elmore, 118 

Anderson, Harriet, 7 

Anderson, Hester Post. See Hester Post 
Anderson Smith 

Anderson, Honora (“Anna”) Richardson. 
See Honora (“Anna”) Richardson 
Anderson Howard 

Anderson, Ida, 7 

Anderson, Idella, 128 

Anderson, Ira, 8 

Anderson, Isabella, 6 

Anderson, Isidore S., 127 

Anderson, John, 118 

Anderson, Laura. 
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Anderson, James P., 8 

Anderson, Leonora Taylor, 8 
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Anderson, Mary Robinson, 9 
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Anderson, Rebel L., 7 

Anderson, Ruby, 128 
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Anderson, Thomas, 8-9. 130 

Anderson, Victoria. See Victoria Anderson 
Howard 

Anderson, William (“Bill”), 6-7, 203, 250 

Anderson, Willie Nathaniel, 128 

Andrews, C. Blythe, 205 

Andrews, Matilda. See Matilda Andrews 
Davis 

Archer, John, 219 

Archer, Lottie Locke, 219 
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Armwood, Blanche May. See Blanche 
Armwood Perkins Beatty Washington 

Armwood, Charles Henry, 10, 14-15, 179 

Armwood, Cheryl, 14 

Armwood, Clark, 15 

Armwood, Daisy Elizabeth. See Daisy 
Elizabeth Armwood Gibson 
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Armwood, Ellen McKinney, 14-15, 179 

Armwood, Eliza E. See Eliza Armwood 
Johnson 

Armwood, Eliza Evans, 11-12, 77 

Armwood, Emma, 14 

Armwood, Emma (“Emily”) Peters, 16 

Armwood, Florence (“Flossie”). See 
Florence (“Flossie”) Armwood House 

Armwood, Garrett Ward, 16, 126 

Armwood, Gertrude Horton, 16, 126 

Armwood, Harriet, 15 

Armwood, Hattie Johnson, 13 

Armwood, Helen, 10 

Armwood, Henry, 13 

Armwood, Idella. See Idella Armwood Street 
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Armwood, James R., 14 

Armwood, Jessie William, 16 
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Armwood, Julia, 10-11, 123 
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Armwood, Lewis D., Jr., 12, 15 
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Armwood, Margaret Brinley, 10 

Armwood, Margaret (“Maggie”) Holloman, 
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Armwood, Owen, 10, 15-16 
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Armwood, Sarah Milton, 10 
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Armwood, Walter Adam, 13 
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Bailey, Eliza. See Eliza Bailey Randall 

Bailey, Mamie. See Mamie Bailey Bryant 

Baisden, Benjamin, 192, 249 
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Baker, Frances. See Frances Baker 
Carrington 
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Baker, Susan, 43 
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Ballard, Rachel Williams, 270-71 
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Barnes, Leila. See Leila Barnes Walker 

Barnwell, Kate. See Kate Barnwell Williams 

Barnwell, W. K., 94 

Barry, Lilla. See Lilla Barry Walker 
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Beal, Lessie Dexter Glover, 19, 70, 90 
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Blanche Armwood Perkins Beatty 
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Beatty, John C., 14 
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Bell, Elizabeth. See Elizabeth Bell Houston 

Bell, Henry, 231 

Bell, John, 225 

Bell, Mary McKnight, 167 

Bell, Neptune. See Neptune Henry 

Bell, Olive. See Olive Bell Horton 
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Bennet, Rose. See Rose Bennet Forrester 
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Berry, Allie (“Ollie”) Harden, 24 

Berry, Artis, 23 

Berry, Bessie Ferrell, 23 

Berry, Carrie. See Carrie Berry Davis 

Berry, Columbus, 24 
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Berry, Daisy. See Daisy Berry Gay 
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Berry, Edgar, 23 
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Berry, Emily Coster, 20-24, 123, 126 

Berry, Estella L. See Estella Berry Adams 

Berry, Flora Horton, 23 

Berry, Frances. See Frances Berry Horton 

Berry, Georgia Beal, 19, 163, 29 

Berry, Georgia Beal (Williams), 17, 22 

Berry, Gettis, 19, 24 

Berry, Henry, 23 

Berry, Henry K., 23 

Berry, Iola (“Viola”), 22 

Berry, Isaac, 24 

Berry, Isaac (“Ike”), 20-24, 123, 126, 252 

Berry, Lavonia. See Lavonia Berry 
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Berry, Lessie. See Lessie Berry Walker 

Berry, Mabel. See Mabel Berry Knighten 

Berry, Maggie Young, 23 

Berry, Minnie, 24 

Berry, Palace, 22 

Berry, Peter, 23 

Berry, Richard (“Dick”), 20 

Berry, Rosa Lee Gay, 24 
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(“Rhimer”) Berry Jones 
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Berry, Sadie Hooper, 20 

Berry, Samuel Peter, 21-22, 269-70 

Berry, Seabon (“Sibe” or “Sebe”), 24 

Berry, Toley (“Tollie”), 22-23 

Berry, Webster, 23 

Blair, Ann. See Ann Blair Lewis 

Blair, Anne. See Anne Blair Wiley 

Blair, Henry. See James Henry Blair Sr. 

Blair, Ida Williams, 26 

Blair, James Henry, Sr., 25-26, 63 

Blair, James Henry, Jr., 26 

Blair, Jesse. See James Henry Blair Sr. 

Blair, Martha Elizabeth (“Lizzie”) Edington 
Washington, 25-26 

Blair, Minnie Clayton, 26 

Blair, Nelson, 25-26, 31, 140, 154 

Blair, Phyllis (“Willis”), 25, 154 

Blakely, Annie. See Annie Blakely Stillings 

Blakely, Diana Larry, 28, 148 

Blakely, Eliza. See Eliza Blakely Savage 

Blakely, George, 28 

Blakely, Henry, 28, 148 

Blakely, Jane. See Jane Blakely Peterson 

Blakely, Jane Hancock Stillings, 27, 102, 142, 
239-40 

Blakely, Julia Griffin, 27-28, 218 

Blakely, Laura A. See Laura Blakely 
Hamilton 

Blakely, M. C. Pearson, 27 

Blakely, Mackey (“Mack”), 27 

Blakely, Mariah Ann, 28 

Blakely, Mary E., 28 

Blakely, Precious Thomas, 27 

Blakely, Stephen, Sr., 27-28, 102, 218 

Blakely, Stephen, Jr., 28 

Blanton, Kelsey, 114 
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Blige, Mary Carrington, 29, 43 

Blige, Nathaniel, 29-30 

Blige, Samuel, 29-30 
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Blige, Thomas, 29, 43 

Blount, Readding, 127 

Blount, Riley R., 71 


Blue, Alma Ferrell. See Alma Ferrell Blue 
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Blue, Theodore Roosevelt, 80 

Bolden, Kissie (“Kisan”) Jackson, 134 

Bolden, Lavinia (“Venie”). See Lavinia 
(“Venie”) Bolden Clyatt 

Bolden, Maria, 61 

Bolden, Samuel, 134 

Bolden, Sieley, 61 

Bolden, William, 61 ‘ 

Books, Eliza Jane Stillings, 239 

Boswell, Eula. See Eula Boswell Houston 

Bradley, Rachel. See Rachel Bradley 
Mathews 

Brady, Charles L., 80 

Brady, Rowena Ferrell, 78, 80-81 

Branch, Chester W., 125 

Branch, Eliza Wilder, 125 

Branch, John L., 125 

Brandon, James, 124 

Brandon, John, 259-60 

Brandon, Martha Carson, 259 

Brannan, Henry, 138 

Brannan, Maria, 138 

Brewer, George, 207 

Brewer, Mary Isabelle Rogers, 207 

Brinley, Margaret. See Margaret Brinley 
Armwood 

Brooks, Alexander W., 80 

Brooks, Alma Ferrell Blue, 80 

Brooks, Daisy. See Daisy Brooks Carrington 

Brooks, Eliza J. See Eliza Brooks Larry 

Brooks, Necie. See Necie Brooks Rogers 
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Brown, Charles, 25, 31-32, 63, 92, 127, 140, 
161, 179 

Brown, Charles Oscar, 31, 252 

Brown, Eliza Jackson, 31-32, 179 

Brown, Elizabeth, 32 

Brown, Flora (“Florrie”) Walker, 265 

Brown, Florence. See Florence Brown 
Patton 

Brown, Henry, 265 

Brown, Jane, 32 

Brown, Julia Ann. See Julia Ann Brown 
Larry 

Brown, Lubertha, 32 

Brown, Mamie Harrison Bruzone, 25 

Brown, Mary. See Mary Brown Johnson 

Brown, Mary Lula, 32 

Brown, Mary Messer, 31, 179 
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Brown, Nellie. See Nellie Brown Jackson 

Brown, Richard, 31 

Brown, Theodore, 31, 179 

Brown, William, 31, 143 

Brown, William T., 37 

Brumick, Abraham, 33, 211 

Brumick, Boerland A., 34 

Brumick, Candacy. See Candacy Brumick 
Wiggins 

Brumick, Hannah, 33, 211 

Brumick, Hannah Russell, 33 

Brumick, Henry (“Harry”), 33-34, 211 

Brumick, Iola Virginia, 33-34 

Brumick, Mamie. See Mamie Brumick 
Maddox 

Brumick, Mattie. See Mattie Brumick 
Williams 

Brumick, Millie. See Millie Brumick Sally 

Brumick, Phineas, 34 

Brumick, Phyllis, 34 

Brumick, Sarah, 33 

Bruzone, John, 25 

Bruzone, Mamie Harrison. See Mamie 
Harrison Bruzone Brown 
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Bryant, Aaron, 35-37, 252 

Bryant, Albert, 37 

Bryant, Berry, 35, 39 

Bryant, Byna Grant, 36-37 

Bryant, Charlotte Holly, 38 

Bryant, Christina (“Cindy”). See Christina 
(“Cindy”) Bryant Crews 

Bryant, Corinne Harris, 38 

Bryant, Dorcas, 35-36, 110, 136 

Bryant, Emily T., 38 

Bryant, Emma D., 38 

Bryant, Flossie. See Flossie Bryant Jones 

Bryant, Frances, 38 

Bryant, Fred, 38 

Bryant, Hawthorne (“Birdie”). See 
Hawthorne (“Birdie”) Bryant Hawlins 

Bryant, James Elliott, 38 

Bryant, Jane, 37 

Bryant, Leila Matthews, 39-40 

Bryant, Mamie Bailey, 37 

Bryant, Marie, 36 

Bryant, Moses, 35-36 

Bryant, Peter W., 35, 39-40, 202 

Bryant, Rosa Grant Stevens, 36 

Bryant, Samuel, 35, 37-38 


Bryant, Sarah Hanes (or Haines), 37-38 

Bryant, Virginia. See Virginia Bryant Miller 

Bryant, Willow (“Willa”) R. See Willow 
(“Willa”) Bryant Hinton 

Bullock, Madelyn C. See Madelyn Bullock 
Norton 
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Caesar, Julius, 41-42 

Calvin, Edith. See Edith Calvin Holloman 

Campbell, W. J., 51, 224 

Carrington, Alex, 45 

Carrington, Aggie Johnson, 45 

Carrington, Anna. See Anna Carrington 
Crews 

Carrington, Archie, 44 

Carrington, Bertha. See Bertha Carrington 
Pierce 

Carrington, Catherine Jane Williams, 45-46 

Carrington, Collingwood, 44 

Carrington, Daisy Brooks, 44 

Carrington, Eliza, 45 

Carrington, Fannie, 43-44 

Carrington, Frances Baker, 29, 43-44, 66 

Carrington, Fred, 44 

Carrington, Henry, 46 

Carrington, Herbert, Sr., 81 

Carrington, Ida Moody, 44 

Carrington, John, 29, 43-46, 66 

Carrington, John H., 44, 155 

Carrington, Lessie Floyd, 44 

Carrington, Martha. See Martha Carrington 
Fanning 

Carrington, Mary. See Mary Carrington 
Blige 

Carrington, Mary Pool, 45 

Carrington, Minnie, 44 

Carrington, Richard, 46 

Carrington, Rosa Lewis, 44, 155 

Carrington,‘Sarah, 46 

Carrington, Solomon, 45-46, 72, 251 

Carrington, William, 46 

Carrington, Willie, 44 

Carter, Catherine, 138 

Chairs, Beulah Rogers. See Beulah Rogers 
Chairs Eaton 

Chairs, Robert, 209 

Chandler, Anna M. See Anna Chandler Polk 

Chandler, Annie Onley, 48-50 

Chandler, Edith M. See Edith Chandler 
Evans 
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Chandler, Edward Marion Augustus, 49 

Chandler, Gertrude R. See Gertrude 
Chandler Johnson 

Chandler, Julia Helen. See Julia Helen 
Chandler Simpson 

Chandler, Henry Wilkins, Sr., 47-50 

Chandler, Henry Wilkins, Jr., 50 

Chandler, Maggie Slyke Adams, 48-49 

Chandler, Stella Thornton, 49 

Chappel, Susan. See Susan Chappel 
Anderson 

Charles, Cyrus, 51-52, 119, 135, 244 

Charles, Emily, 35, 51-52, 135, 244 

Charles, Griffin, 52 

Charles, Mary Emily. See Mary Emily 
Douglass 

Chiles, Lottie Clinton, 60 

Clark, Herbert, 265 

Clark, Sarah Louise Walker. See Sarah 
Louise Walker Clark Sims 

Clark, Thelma. See Thelma Clark Rogers 

Clarke, Edward A., 158, 244-45 

Clarke, Henry Roach, 57 

Clarke, Lizzie Roach, 57 

Clarke, Lula. See Lula Clarke Walker 

Clarke, Mary Roach, 56-57. See also Mary 
Roach Jackson Erwin 

Clarke, Sarah. See Sarah Clarke Scott 

Clarke, Thomas C., Sr., 53-57, 202 

Clarke, Thomas C., Jr., 57 

Clarke, Tillie. See Tillie Clarke Jackson 

Clay, Harriet (“Henrietta”) Johnson, 272 

Clay, Samuel, 272 

Clayton, Minnie. See Minnie Clayton Blair 

Clemons, Frances (“Fannie”) Hamilton, 102 

Clemons, Richard, 102 

Cleveland, Grover, 39, 58 

Clinton, Agnes Stewart, 60 

Clinton, Cora Harvey, 60 

Clinton, Frankie M. Williams. See Frankie 
M. Williams 

Clinton, Henry G., 60 

Clinton, Joseph Jackson, 58 

Clinton, Joseph Newman, Sr., 58-60 

Clinton, Joseph Newman, Jr., 60 

Clinton, Letitia Sisco, 58 

Clinton, Lottie A. See Lottie Clinton Chiles 

Clinton, Mary, 60 

Clinton, Nora Williams, 60 

Clinton, William A., 60 

Clyatt, Bacchus, 61-62 


Clyatt, Beulah. See Beulah Clyatt Sanders 

Clyatt, Julia, 62 

Clyatt, Lavinia (“Venie”) Bolden, 61-62 

Clyatt, Minnie. See Minnie Clyatt James 

Clyatt, Samuel, 61 

Clyatt, Sieley. See Sieley Bolden 

Clyatt, Virginia. See Virginia Clyatt 
Longworth 

Clyatt, William, 61 

Coffee, Carol Ferrell, 80 ‘ 

Colebough, Henrietta, 266 

Colebough, Julia A. See Julia Colebough 
Wiley 

Colebough, William, 266 

Coleman, P. C., 63 

Coleman, Priscilla Cook, 63 

Collier, Irene. See Irene Collier Jenkins 
Crews 

Collier, John, 66 

Collins, Georgia. See Georgia Collins 
Alexander 

Collins, P. H., 273 

Colyer, Harriet (“Hattie”) Golson, 95 

Combs, Eloyce Augustus Ferrell, 80 

Combs, Willie Everett, 90 

Conner, Blanche Jackson, 132 

Conner, Slade J., 132 

Conyers, Adeline. See Adeline Conyers 
Anderson 

Cook, Caesar, 63-64 

Cook, Crissie Gillispie, 63 

Cook, Edward, 64 

Cook Frances. See Frances Cook Hughes 

Cook, Georgianna, 63-64 

Cook, Jeremy, 63 

Cook, Isla Rainer, 64 

Cook, Marie Rainer, 64 

Cook, Pennie. See Pennie Cook McKinnon 

Cook, Priscilla. See Priscilla Cook Coleman 

Cook, Rudolph, 264 

Cook, Willie Belle Walker, 264 

Coster, Emily. See Emily Coster Berry 

Coston, Annie Larry, 150 

Coston, C., 150 

Craft, Sam C., 103 

Crews, Anna Carrington, 43, 66 

Crews, Caroline Jenkins. See Caroline 
Jenkins Crews Stanton 

Crews, Christina (“Cindy”) Bryant, 37, 65 

Crews, Coffee, 65 

Crews, Dempsey D., 65 
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Crews, Hagar, 65 

Crews, Henry, 37, 65, 155 

Crews, Irene Collier Jenkins, 43, 66 

Crews, Joseph, 65-66, 234 

Crews, Julia Wright. See Julia Wright Crews 
Jones 

Crews, Lamantha, 65 

Crews, Lovey, 66 

Crews, Mercy Lewis, 65, 155 

Crews, Minnie. See Minnie Crews Manuel 

Crews, Nancy, 65 

Crews, Piety, 65 

Crews, Prime, 65 

Crews, Richmond, Sr., 43, 65-66 

Crews, Richmond (“Richard”), Jr., 65 

Crews, Rosa, 37, 65 

Crews, Rose, 65 

Crews, Thomas, 66 

Crichton, John P., 84, 229 

Crichton, Rose (“Rosa”). See Rose (“Rosa”) 
Crichton Spotford 

Crichton, W. Tom, 229 

Crockett, David, 172 

Crockett, Dolly McLeod, 153, 172-73, 263 

Croffard, Mary Isabell. See Mary Isabell 
Croffard Rogers 

Crooper, Rosa. See Rosa Crooper Forrester 

Crum, Fanny. See Fanny Crum McDonald 

Crum, Frances. See Frances Crum 
McKnight Allen 

Crum, Henry, 143 

Cruse. See Crews 

Culp, D. W., 48 

Cunningham, Martin, 82 

Curry, Corrine R. See Corrine Curry 
Alexander 

Curry, Rose. See Rose Curry Houston 

Curtis, Johnnie Marie Rogers, 207 

Curtis, Thomas, 207 
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Dallas, Amy Doby. See Amy Doby Dallas 
Floyd 

Dailas, Jennel L., 75 

Dansler, John, 231 

Dansler, Lucinda Allen Spotford. See 
Lucinda Allen Spotford Dansler 
McDougal 

Davis, Alfred, 115 

Davis, Carrie Berry, 24 


Davis, Charlotte Henry, 115 

Davis, Edward D., 197 

Davis, George Washington, 24 

Davis, James, 141 

Davis, Langdon C., 198 

Davis, Leela. See Leela Davis Glover 

Davis, Lula. See Lula Davis Armwood 

Davis, Martha Kinslow, 141 

Davis, Mary Ellen. See Mary Ellen Davis 
Potter 

Davis, Matilda Andrews, 198 

Davis, Norris, 141 

Davis, Priscilla, 182 

Davis, Tommy Lee. See Tommy Lee Davis 
Doby 

DeCoster, Nathan H., 104 

DeVane, Albert, 114 

Dexter, Addie. See Addie Dexter Jones 

Dexter, Arthur, 70 

Dexter, Bascom, 69 

Dexter, Basiline Young, 69 

Dexter, Charles, 67, 69 

Dexter, Daisy, 69 

Dexter, Edith May Jennings, 69 

Dexter, Effie, 68 

Dexter, Elias, 67-69, 126, 243 

Dexter, Elias Hamp, 69 

Dexter, Ellen Holloman, 67-68 

Dexter, Fannie (“Flossie”). See Fannie 
(“Flossie”) Dexter Simple 

Dexter, Eugene, 70 

Dexter, Gussie. See Gussie Dexter Horton 

Dexter, Harriet Hooker, 67, 125 

Dexter, Hattie Harden, 68-69 

Dexter, Helen, 70 

Dexter, John, 67-68 

Dexter, Josephine Allen. See Josephine Allen 
Dexter Henry 

Dexter, Julius Rockner, 69 

Dexter, Legsie. See Lessie Dexter Glover 
Beal 

Dexter, Mary Ann Holloway (or Halloway). 
See Mary Ann Holloway (or Halloway) 
Dexter Houston 

Dexter, Milvia (“Melvi”). 
(“Melvi”) Dexter Smith 

Dexter, Peter, 67, 190 

Dexter, Riley, 67 

Dexter, Riley M., 3, 67, 70, 115, 28 

Dexter, Robert, 69 

Dexter, Rockner Lee, 69 

Dexter, Ruby Smith, 69 
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Dexter, Susan, 69 

Dexter, William, 68 

Dixon, Charles, 72 

Dixon, Henry, 73 

Dixon, Jackson, 72 

Dixon, John, 73 

Dixon, Mary Ann. See Mary Ann Dixon 
Houston 

Dixon, Reane Ann, 73 

Dixon, Sally, 72 

Dixon, Sarah H. See Sarah Dixon Larry 

Dixon, Sarah Washington, 71 

Dixon, Stepney (“Stephen”), 1, 71-73, 117, 
127 

Dixon, Willie James, 73 

Dixon, Zonie Snowden, 72 

Doby, Amy A. See Amy Doby Dallas Floyd 

Doby, Amy Haynes, 74 

Doby, Eloise Jordan, 76 

Doby, Ernest, 76 

Doby, Ernestine, 76 

Doby, Florence Johnson, 74-76, 136 

Doby, Harriett Evans, 74-75 

Doby, Herman Parks, 75 

Doby, Inez, 74-75 

Doby, James C., 74-75 

Doby, Madeline Montgomery, 75 

Doby, Rachel Morant, 76 

Doby, Randolph, 76 

Doby, Richard, 74 

Doby, Richard Curtis, Sr., 74-76, 136 

Doby, Richard Curtis, Jr., 75 

Doby, Thelma Lee, 76 

Doby, Thelma P. See Thelma Doby Porter 

Doby, Tommy Lee Davis, 76 

Douglas, Electa (“Electer”) Ann. See Electa 
(“Electer”) Ann Douglas Jackson 

Douglas, Jennie Timmons, 250 

Douglas, William, 250 

Douglass, Charles T., $2, 130 

Douglass, Elizabeth. See Elizabeth Douglass 
Walker 

Douglass, Florence Howard, 130 

Douglass, Mary Emily Charles, 52, 130 

Drew, George F, 39 

Duncan, William (“Bill”), 116, 202-203 

Dzialynski, Philip, 71 
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Eaton, Beulah Rogers Chairs, 209 
Eaton, Charles, Sr., 209 


Edington, Martha Elizabeth (“Lizzie”). See 
Martha Elizabeth (“Lizzie”) Edington 
Harrison Blair 

Edwards, Christina Mills, 182 

Edwards, Grace, 229 

Edwards, James S., 182 

Edwards, Pete, 81 

Edwards, Robert, 55 

Erwin, Auburn, 56 

Erwin, Mary Roach Jackson, 56, 202 

Evans family, 235 

Evans, Caroline. See Caroline Evans Henry 

Evans, Edith Chandler, 49 

Evans, Eliza. See Eliza Evans Armwood 

Evans, Elizabeth. See Elizabeth Evans 
Stillings 

Evans, Harriett. See Harriett Evans Doby 

Evans, Jennie. See Jennie Evans Peterson 

Evans, Louis, 77 

Evans, Maria. See Maria Evans Messer 

Evans, Rosella. See Rosella Evans Kinslow 

Evans, Sarah, 77, 178, 218-19, 235 

Evans, Sarah Starke, 77, 101, 115 

Everett, Floyd, 227 

Everett, Lucy McKnight, 166 

Everett, Minerva Smith, 227 

Everett, Sherman, 166 
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Fagan, Samuel, 250 

Fanning, Daniel, 178 

Fanning, Joseph, 45 

Fanning, Lucy, 178 

Fanning, Martha Carrington, 45 

Ferrell, Alma. See Alma Ferrell Blue Brooks 

Ferrell, Andrew Jackson, Sr., 78-81, 193, 257 

Ferrell, Andrew Jackson, Jr., 80 

Ferrell, Bessie. See Bessie Ferrell Berry 

Ferrell, Carol. See Carol Ferrell Coffee 

Ferrell, Eloyce Augustus. See Eloyce 
Augustus Ferrell Combs 

Ferrell, Hewitt Dallas, 81 

Ferrell, Lucy Robinson, 78 

Ferrell, Marjorie Gibson, 80 

Ferrell, Robert Dallas, 78 

Ferrell, Rowena. See Rowena Ferrell Brady 

Ferrell, Sarah Augustus Powell, 79-81 

Ferris, W. G., 56 

Fleming, Diane, 82-83 

Fleming, Marcellus, 82-83 

Fleming, Raleigh, 83 
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Flenoy, Anita Marie. See Anita Marie Flenoy 
Rogers 

Floyd, Amy Doby Dallas, 75 

Floyd, Johanna. See Johanna Floyd O’Neill 

Floyd, Lenora Stillings. See Lenora Stillings 
Floyd Jackson 

Floyd, Lessie. See Lessie Floyd Carrington 

Floyd, Mary Ann Stillings, 239-40 

Floyd, Virgil A., 134, 239-40 

Ford, Ada, 85 

Ford, Kitty. See Kitty Ford Roe 

Ford, Margaret. See Margaret Ford Johnson 

Ford, Maria. See Maria Kimming 

Ford, Maria Louisa, 84-85 

Ford, Nellie Forrester, 85, 87-88 

Ford, Peter, 84-85, 88 

Ford, Sally, 85 

Ford, Samuel, 85 

Ford, William Edward (“Willie”), 85 

Forrest, Emma. See Emma Forrest Rogers 

Forrester, Cornelia, 88 

Forrester, Fanny, 88 

Forrester, Hester Marshal (“Hettie”), 88 

Forrester, Hettie Kinslow, 88, 141 

Forrester, Nellie. See Nellie Forrester Ford 

Forrester, Rosa Crooper, 88 

Forrester, Rose Bennet, 85-88, 141 

Forrester, Sampson, 84-88, 141, 220 

Forrester, Samuel, 88, 141 

Forrester, Thomas, 88 

Fortune, Henry, 245 

Fortune, Tom, 245 

Fowler, Eunice, 261 

Franklin, Johnnie, 2 

Franklin, Theresa Alexander, 2 

Frazier, Estella. See Estella Frazier Manuel 

Frazier, Hattie Spotford. See Hattie 
Spotford Frazier Hamilton Baldwin 

Frazier, Noah H. C., 229-30 

Frierson, Dollie. See Dolly Frierson 
McKnight 

Frierson, Janette McKnight, 165 

Frierson, John, 165 
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Garner, John, 222 

Garner, Martha Fields, 222 

Garner, Theresa. See Theresa Garner Smith 
Garvey, Marcus, 209 

Gaston, Trilby. See Trilby Gaston Thomas 


Gay, Alice Berry, 24 

Gay, Cleo, 24 

Gay, Daisy Berry, 23 

Gay, Rosa Lee. See Rosa Lee Gay Berry 

Gay, William, 23 

Gholson. See Golson 

Gibson, Daisy Elizabeth Armwood, 16 

Gibson, Marjorie. See Marjorie Gibson 
Ferrell 

Gibson, William A., 16 

Gillispie, Crissie. See Crissie Gillispie Cook 

Gittens, Eleanor Ernestine Rogers, 206 

Gittens, Lyle Eclaire, 206 

Glover, Bazaline Larry, 147 

Glover, Benjamin. See William Benjamin 
Glover 

Glover, Betsey (“Betty”). 
(“Betty”) Glover Hardy 

Glover, Carolina Prince, 90 

Glover, Charles, 90 

Glover, Darnell, 254 

Glover, Eliza, 89-91, 270 

Glover, Emmaline. See Emmaline Glover 
Williams 

Glover, Ervin, 147 

Glover, Ethel, 17-18, 89-90 

Glover, Flossie, 90 

Glover, Jessie, 90 

Glover, Jessie May Varnes, 254 

Glover, Leela Davis, 91 

Glover, Lessie Dexter. See Lessie Dexter 
Glover Beal 

Glover, Lucinda. 
Goodson 

Glover, Mahulda McKinney, 90, 164 

Glover, Mary Ann. See Mary Ann Glover 
Allen 

Glover, Melissa. 
Simmons 

Glover, Milton, 90, 270 

Glover, Munroe, 90 

Glover, Nancy. See Nancy Glover Reuben 

Glover, Rosa Williams, 90, 270 

Glover, William, 89-91, 114, 270 

Glover, William Benjamin, 70, 90-91, 164 

Goings. See Goins 

Goins, Anthony, 92-93, 106, 224, 248 

Goins, Charles, 92-93 

Goins, Joseph, 92-93 

Goins, Patsy, 92-93, 106 

Goins, Samuel, 92 


See Betsey 


See Lucinda Glover 


See Melissa Glover 
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Goldston. See Golson 

Goldwire, James, 252 

Goldwire, Lydia Tucker, 252 

Golson, Adeline. See Adeline Golson Grant 

Golson, Alice Florence. See Alice Florence 
Golson House Morris 

Golson, Bessie, 95 

Golson, Blanche, 95 

Golson, Edwin P., 95, 141 

Golson, Elizabeth. See Elizabeth Golson 
Moore 

Golson, Emma J. See Emma Golson 
Thomas Wiley 

Golson, Fanny Viola. See Fanny Viola 
Golson Riley 

Golson, Frances Mills, 95 

Golson, George, 95 

Golson, Gracie Kinslow, 95, 141 

Golson, Harriet (“Hattie”). See Harriet 
(“Hattie”) Golson Colyer 

Golson, James, 95 

Golson, Lidia. See Lidia Golson Williams 

Golson, Lucy. See Lucy Golson Green 

Golson, Lucy Neal, 94 

Golson, Peter, 94 

Golson, Robert, 94-96, 253 

Golson, Sarah E., 95 

Golson, Tom H., 95 

Golson, W. Robert, 95 

Goodson, George, 90 

Goodson, Lucinda Glover, 90 

Goodwin, Minnie. See Minnie Goodwin 
Larry 

Graham, Amelia. 
Walker 

Graham, Catherine. See Catherine Graham 
McCray Morris 

Graham, E. M., 143 

Grant, Adeline Golson, 95-96 

Grant, Armantha, 96 

Grant, Byna. See Byna Grant Bryant 

Grant, Edward P, 82, 110 

Grant, George W. T., 95-96 

Grant, Mary Johnson, 96 

Grant, Mingo, 96, 158 

Grant, Rintha, 96 

Grant, Rosa. See Rosa Grant Stevens Bryant 

Grant, Virginia, 96 

Grant, Zipper (Zipprer?), 96 

Gray, Eliza. See Eliza Gray Saulter Hadley 
Jones 


See Amelia Graham 


Green, Adick, 95 

Green, Christopher C., 130 

Green, Frances. See Frances Green 
McKnight 

Green, Lucy Golson, 95 

Green, Lucy Jackson, 134 

Green, Lugenia R. See Lugenia Green 
McLeod 

Green, Virginia (“Viney” or “Vina”) 
Howard, 130 

Griffin, Julia. See Julia Griffin Blakely 
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Hadley, Aldonia. See Aldonia Hadley Rogers 

Hadley, Eliza Gray Saulter. See Eliza Gray 
Saulter Hadley Jones 

Hadley, S. H., 214 

Hagan, Bessie. See Bessie Hagan Smith 

Hall, Beatrice E. See Beatrice Hall Dampier 

Hall, Carrie Belle Murray Williams, 99-100 

Hall, Cora, 97-100 

Hall, Etta, 100 

Hall, John R., 97 

Hall, John Robert, Sr., 97-100 

Hall, John Robert, Jr., 100 

Hall, Julia, 99 

Hall, Mary Louise, 97 

Hambleton. See Hamilton 

Hamblin, A. C., 242 

Hamilton, Barbara. See Barbara Hamilton 
Allen 

Hamilton, Belton, 102 

Hamilton, Burton, 230 

Hamilton, Catherine, 101 

Hamilton, Charles, 103 

Hamilton, Ethel Jenkins, 102 

Hamilton, Fannie Starke, 28, 77, 101-102, 
235 

Hamilton, Frances (“Fannie”). See Frances 
(“Fannie”) Hamilton Clemons 

Hamilton, Frank, 102 

Hamilton, George, 103 

Hamilton, Hannah, 104-105 

Hamilton, Hattie Spotford Frazier. See 
Hattie Spotford Frazier Hamilton 
Baldwin 

Hamilton, Henrietta, 104 

Hamilton, Henry, 103-104 

Hamilton, James, 103, 127 

Hamilton, James (“Jimmy”), 28, 102 
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Hamilton, Laura Blakely, 28, 102 

Hamilton, Lilla. See Sallie (“Lilla”) 
Hamilton 

Hamilton, Mack, 28, 77, 101-102, 218-19, 
235 

Hamilton, Nicholas P., 102 

Hamilton, Pierce L., 102 

Hamilton, Richard, Sr., 103-105, 224 

Hamilton, Richard, Jr., 105 

Hamilton, Rose. See Rose Hamilton 
Holloman Horton 

Hamilton, Sallie (“Lilla”), 101-102 

Hamilton, Sarah J. See Sarah Hamilton 
Larry 

Hamilton, Thomas, 105 

Hamilton, Wade, 102 

Hancock, Jane. See Jane Hancock Stillings 
Blakely 

Hanes (or Haines), Sarah. See Sarah Hanes 
(or Haines) Bryant 

Hannibal, Christine Eva. See Christine Eva 
Hannibal Saunders 

Hannibal, Shadrack, 215 

Harden, Allie (“Ollie”). See Allie (“Ollie”) 
Harden Berry 

Harden, Hattie. See Hattie Harden Dexter 

Harding, Warren G., 79 

Hardy, Aaron, 90 

Hardy, Betsey (“Betty”) Glover, 90 

Hargrett, James, Sr., 188 

Harmon, John W.,, Sr., 210 

Harmon, Josephine Rogers Newberry, 210 

Harris, Arndreeta Clark, 264 

Harris, C. R., 58 

Harris, Carrie Belle Williams Houdtin, 100 

Harris, Corinne. See Corinne Harris Bryant 

Harris, Frances. See Frances Harris 
Houston 

Harris, Mary, 128 

Harris, Mary Walker, 263 

Harris, Richard, 128 

Harris, Simon, 263 

Harrison, Benjamin, 260 

Harrison, Charles H., 13 

Harrison, Mamie. See Mamie Harrison 
Bruzone Brown 

Harrison, Martha Elizabeth (“Lizzie”) 
Edington. See Martha Elizabeth 
(“Lizzie”) Edington Harrison Blair 

Harrison, Rosella (“Rosetta”), 25 

Harrison, Washington, 25, 55 


Hart, Isaiah D., 154 

Hart, Ossian B., 39, 66, 121, 154 

Harvell, Birdie. See Birdie Harvell Kaife 

Harvell, Christina, 107 

Harvell, Cynthia Ann White, 107 

Harvell, Frances, 107 

Harvell, Hilton L., 108 

Harvell, Jennie, 107 

Harvell, Jessie Edner, 107 

Harvell, Liddie, 107 

Harvell, Lizzie E. See Lizzie Harvell Tomlin 

Harvell, Martha A., 107 

Harvell, Patsy A., 107 

Harvell, Paul L., 107 

Harvell, Pauline Jennings, 148 

Harvell, Rachel, 107 

Harvell, Solomon, 107 

Harvell, Stephen, 1, 92-93, 106-109, 252 

Harvill. See Harvell 

Harvey, Cora. See Cora Harvey Clinton 

Hawes, Leland M., 142, 151 

Hawlins, Hawthorne (“Birdie”) Bryant, 38 

Hawilins, W. R., 38 

Hayes, Edmund, 3 

Hayes, Robert, 37 

Haygood, James, 53 

Haynes, Amy. See Amy Haynes Doby 

Hays, Carrie (“Callie”) Holloman, 123 

Hays, John, 123 

Henderson, Ada. 
Thomas 

Henderson, Annie M., 113 

Henderson, Daphne Robinson, 113 

Henderson, Evelina (“Grace”) Richardson. 
See Evelina (“Grace”) Richardson 
Henderson Johnson 

Henderson, Frank K., 113 

Henderson, George, 110-11, 246 

Henderson, Harriet Tucker, 110-11, 116, 
246, 251 

Henderson, John G., 110, 112 

Henderson, Joseph, 113 

Henderson, Lewis, 113 

Henderson, Lewis H., 110, 112-113 

Henderson, Sophia, 111 

Hendry, Caroline, 194 

Hendry, Carrie E. See Carrie Hendry Perrin 

Hendry, Joseph, 194 

Hendry, Nancy. See Nancy Hendry Varnes 

Hendry, Neptune. See Neptune Henry 

Hendry, Mary. See Mary Hendry Holloman 


See Ada Henderson 
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Henry, Annie McLeod, 115 

Henry, Anthony, 115 

Henry, Caroline Evans, 77, 115 

Henry, Charlie, 115 

Henry, Charlotte. See Charlotte Henry 
Davis 

Henry, Earnest, 115 

Henry, Edgar, 115 

Henry, Emma. See Emma Henry White 

Henry, George, 115 

Henry, Henry, 115 

Henry, Herbert H., 115 

Henry, Jane, 70, 77, 114-15, 237 

Henry, John, 115 

Henry, Joseph, 77, 115, 194 

Henry, Josephine Allen Dexter, 3, 70, 115, 
228 

Henry, Mary, 115 

Henry, Neptune, 3, 70, 77, 114-15, 163, 237 

Henry, Samuel, 3, 70, 115 

Henry, Sylvester, 115 

Hicks, Grandison, 110, 116, 224, 246, 248, 
251 

Hicks, Harriet Kimball, 116, 251 

Hill, Edward, 190 

Hill, George, 12-13 

Hill, MaryJ. See Mary Hill Orr 

Hill, Ruby. See Ruby Hill Berry 

Hinesville, Aggie, 118 

Hinesville, Catherine. 
Hinesville Smith 

Hinesville, Elizabeth Lewis, 118 

Hinesville, Ella, 117 

Hinesville, George (“Geoff”) H., 118 

Hinesville, Ida Allen, 117 

Hinesville, Josephine Elizabeth. See 
Josephine Elizabeth Hinesville 
Washington Stillings 

Hinesville, Julia, 118 

Hinesville, Lilla A. See Lilla Hinesville Allen 
Wade 

Hinesville, Louis, 117 

Hinesville, Louisa Johnson, 117 

Hinesville, Maria. See Maria Hinesville 
Timmons 

Hinesville, Mary Jane. See Mary Jane 
Hinesville Anderson 

Hinesville, Minerva, 117-18, 250 

Hinesville, Peter, Sr., 117-18, 250 

Hinesville, Peter, Jr., 118 

Hinesville, Phillis, 118 


See Catherine 


Hinesville, Susan. See Susan Hinesville 
Alexander 

Hinton, John, 37 

Hinton, Willow (“Willa”) Bryant, 37 

Holden, Arianna Holloman, 124 

Holden, Levy, 124, 211 

Holloman family, 220, 235 

Holloman, Adam, Sr., 12, 77, 84, 120-22, 
187, 236 

Holloman, Adam, Jr., 122 

Holloman, Adolphus (“Dunk” or “D. H.”), 
18 


Holloman, Adonis, 123 

Holloman, Aggie Beauford, 120, 124 

Holloman, Alexander, 124 

Holloman, Alice. See Alice Holloman 
Horton 

Holloman, Annie. See Annie Holloman 
Poree 

Holloman, Annie Watson, 123 

Holloman, Arianna. See Arianna Holloman 
Holden 

Holloman, Benjamin, 123, 166 

Holloman, Bertha. See Bertha Holloman 
Stanley 

Holloman, Beulah Estelle Beal Martin, 18- 
19 

Holloman, Caroline Thomas, 124 

Holloman, Carrie (“Callie”). See Carrie 
(“Callie”) Holloman Hays 

Holloman, Catherine Williams, 23, 123, 
270-71 

Holloman, Cynthia Smythe Starke, 12, 77, 
120-22, 236 

Holloman, Daisy M. See Daisy Holloman 
Johnson House 

Holloman, Dunk. See Adolphus Holloman 

Holloman, Edith Calvin, 122 

Holloman, Ellen. See Ellen Holloman 
Dexter 

Holloman, Ella McCreary, 121 

Holloman, Essie, 123 

Holloman, Eugene, 271 

Holloman, Frank, 122 

Holloman, George, 121 

Holloman, James (son of Adam), 121 

Holloman, James (son of Mills Jr.), 11, 123 

Holloman, JohnJ., 121 

Holloman, Joseph, 122 

Holloman, Julia Mae. See Julia Holloman 
Baldwin Mosher 
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Holloman, Laura Armwood, 10-11, 123 
Holloman, Lavonia Berry, 23, 123 
Holloman, Leonard, 23, 123, 271 
Holloman, Levi, 123 

Holloman, Lindy, 124 

Holloman, Louis, 123 

Holloman, Maggie. See Maggie Holloman 


Sanders 

Holloman, Margaret (“Maggie”). See 
Margaret (“Maggie”) Holloman 
Armwood 


Holloman, Martha (“Mattie”). See Martha 
(“Mattie”) Holloman Norton 

Holloman, Mary, 136 

Holloman, Mary Hendry, 123 

Holloman, Maude Williams, 270-71 

Holloman, Mills, Sr., 119-24, 187 

Holloman, Mills, Jr., 11, 122-24, 126 

Holloman, Morgan H., 123 

Holloman, Peggie, 25 

Holloman, Phidelia (“Fidelia” or “Vidallia” 
King. See Phidelia (“Fidelia” or 
“Vidallia” King Holloman Thompson 

Holloman, Rhiner, 119-20, 124 

Holloman, Rhoda McKnight, 123, 166 

Holloman, Rosa, 123 

Holloman, Rose Hamilton. 
Hamilton Holloman Horton 

Holloman, Sallie (daughter of Mary). See 
Sallie Holloman Johnson 

Holloman, Sallie (daughter of Mills Jr.), 124 

Holloman, William (son of Adam), 121-22 

Holloman, William (son of Mills Jr.), 123 

Holloway (or Halloway), Mary Ann. See 
Mary Ann Holloway (or Halloway) 
Dexter Houston 

Holloway, Viney (“Winnie”), 250 

Holmes, Clara Timmons, 250 

Holmes, Henry, 250 

Hooker, Harriet. 
Dexter 

Hooper, Sadie. See Sadie Hooper Berry 

Hope, Malvina. See Malvina Hope Jackson 

Horton family, 114 

Horton, Alice Holloman, 123, 126 

Horton, Bryant, 17, 67, 122, 125-26, 146, 
242, 253 

Horton, Charles, 3, 23, 126 

Horton, Essie Smalley, 126 

Horton, Esther. See Esther Horton Beal 

Horton, Flora. See Flora Horton Berry 


See Rose 


See Harriet Hooker 


Horton, Frances Berry, 23, 126 

Horton, Gertrude. See Gertrude Horton 
Armwood 

Horton, Gussie Dexter, 69, 126 

Horton, Ida, 126 

Horton, James, 126 

Horton, Joseph, 126 

Horton, Leroy, 126 

Horton, Lola. See Lola Horton Thomas 

Horton, Mamie Morgan, 126 

Horton, Minnie. See Minnie Horton 
Stephens 

Horton, Olive Bell, 17, 114, 125-26 

Horton, Rose Hamilton Holloman, 11, 122- 
24, 126 

Horton, Samuel, Sr., 3, 114, 123, 126 

Horton, Samuel, Jr., 126, 242 

Horton, Wilbur, 69, 126 

Houdtin, Carrie Belle Williams. See Carrie 
Belle Williams Houdtin Harris 

House, Alice Florence Golson. See Alice 
Florence Golson House Morris 

House, B. J., 95 

House, Daisy Holloman Johnson, 122 

House, Florence (“Flossie”) Armwood, 12 

House, William, 12 

House, William M., 122 

Houston, Beatrice. See Beatrice Houston 
Roberson 

Houston, Caroline (“Lina”), 128 

Houston, Cornelius, 128 

Houston, Elizabeth Bell, 128 

Houston, Eula Boswell, 128 

Houston, Frances Harris, 128 

Houston, Fred, 128 

Houston, Georgia. See Georgia Houston 
Sutton 

Houston, James, 128 

Houston, John, 128 

Houston, fulia. See Julia Houston Sullivan 

Houston, Lizza Walter, 128 

Houston, Mabel. See Mabel Houston Osby 

Houston, Mary Ann Dixon, 127-28 

Houston, Mary Ann Holloway (or 
Halloway) Dexter, 68-69, 126, 243 

Houston, Mary Jane, 128 

Houston, R. H., 68, 243 

Houston, Rachel, 128 

Houston, Richard, 128 

Houston, Rose Curry, 128 

Houston, Stephen, 128 
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Houston, Susan (“Susanna”). See Susan 
(“Susanna”) Houston Anderson 

Houston, Thomas, 127 

Houston, William, 128 

Houston, Young Thomas, 127-28, 140 

Howard, Betsy Matilda (“Tillie”). See Betsy 
Matilda (“Tillie”) Howard, Alexander 

Howard, Clarissa (“Clara”). See Clarissa 
(“Clara”) Howard Wise 

Howard, Flora. See Flora Howard Kinslow 

Howard, Florence. See Florence Howard 
Douglass 

Howard, Honora (“Anna”) Richardson 
Anderson, 8-9, 130 

Howard, Isaac, Sr., 9, 129-30, 180, 257 

Howard, Isaac, Jr., 130 

Howard, John W., 130 

Howard, Margaret Jane. See Margaret Jane 
Howard Austin Middleton 

Howard, Mary, 130 

Howard, Mary (“Polly”) Washington, 129- 
30, 181, 257 

Howard, Victoria Anderson, 130 

Howard, Victoria Tucker, 130 

Howard, Virginia (“Viney”). See Virginia 
(“Viney”) Howard Green 

Howell, Joseph, 20, 238 

Howell, Sarah, 20, 67, 238 

Huggins, Louisa Messer Brandon, 178-79 

Huggins, Pressie (“Precious Ann”) Jackson, 
134, 179 

Huggins, Stearn (“Stern”), 134, 179 

Hughes, Andrew, 63 

Hughes, Frances Cook, 63 

Humphreys, Gad, 86 

Hunter, Mary. See Mary Hunter Stillings 
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Irving, Gertrude. See Gertrude Irving 
Spotford 
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Jackson, Albert (“Alfred”), 134, 150-51 

Jackson, Andrew, 31, 92, 131, 161 

Jackson, Annie Lee Alexander, 2 

Jackson, Blanche. See Blanche Jackson 
Conner 

Jackson, Charity, 261 

Jackson, Charles, 131 

Jackson, Christina Rogers Saunders, 209, 
215-17, 245 


Jackson, Cora. See Cora Jackson Stillings 

Jackson, Edward J., 254 

Jackson, Electa (“Electer”) Ann Douglas, 
133, 151, 172 

Jackson, Eliza. See Eliza Jackson Brown 

Jackson, Ella. See Ella Jackson McLeod 

Jackson, Ellen Ann, 135, 231 

Jackson, Fannie Lindsey, 131 

Jackson, Frances Ellen (“Fannie”) Varnes. 
See Frances Ellen (“Fannie”) Varnes 
Jackson Stark 

Jackson, Genevieve Stillings. See Genevieve 
Stillings Jackson Williams 

Jackson, Howard, 2 

Jackson, Jack, 134 

Jackson, James J. (“Steward”), 132 

Jackson, John, 134 

Jackson, Joseph A., 132 

Jackson, Kissie (“Kisan”). 
(“Kisan”) Jackson Holden 

Jackson, Laura, 134 

Jackson, Lenora Stillings Floyd, 134, 240 

Jackson, LeRoy, 240 

Jackson, Lucy. See Lucy Jackson Green 

Jackson, Malvina Hope, 131, 161 

Jackson, Marcissa Peters, 134 

Jackson, Mary, 134 

Jackson, Mary. See Mary Jackson Erwin 

Jackson, Millie Fanny Larry, 134, 150-51 

Jackson, Myrtle Niles, 132 

Jackson, Nellie Brown, 217 

Jackson, Norman Allen, 216-17 

Jackson, Oscar, 209 

Jackson, Pressie (“Precious Ann”). See 
Pressie (“Precious Ann”) Jackson 
Huggins 

Jackson, Rebecca. See Rebecca Jackson 
Armwood 

Jackson, Robert, 135 

Jackson, Rosa May, 133-34 

Jackson, Sallie, 133 

Jackson, Sarah, 132 

Jackson, Sidney A., 134 

Jackson, Simon (“Simeon”), 133-34, 140, 
151, 161, 172, 179 

Jackson, Thomas, 135, 231 

Jackson, Thomas C. See Thomas Clarke 

Jackson, Tillie Clarke, 57 

Jackson, Trana, 135 

Jackson, Will, 134 

Jackson, Willie, 134 

James, Minnie Clyatt, 62 


See Kissie 
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James, Ray, 62 

Jenkins, Caroline. See Caroline Jenkins 
Crews Stanton 

Jenkins, Ethel. See Ethel Jenkins Hamilton 

Jenkins, Irene. See Irene Collier Jenkins 
Crews 

Jenkins, Lewis, 66 

Jennings, Ann. See Ann Jennings Larry 

Jennings, Bell. See Bell Jennings Larry 

Jennings, Edith May. See Edith May 
Jennings Dexter 

Jennings, Elinda Larry, 148-49 

Jennings, Jinks, 148-49 

Jennings, Pauline. See Pauline Jennings 
Harvell 

Johns, Arthur, 29 

Johns, Bernice (“Beatrice”) Blige, 29 

Johnson, Aggie. See Aggie Johnson 
Carrington 

Johnson, Alice (“Allie”). See Alice (“Allie”) 
Johnson Lemps 

Johnson, Ben, 31 

Johnson, Celia (“Cicely”). 
(“Cicely”) Johnson Blige 

Johnson, Christina. See Christina Johnson 
Meacham 

Johnson, Daisy Holloman. 
Holloman Johnson House 

Johnson, Diana Timmons, 250 

Johnson, Eliza Armwood, 12 

Johnson, Evelina (“Grace”) Richardson 
Henderson, 112 

Johnson,, Florence Nela. See Florence 
Johnson Doby 

Johnson, George, 145 

Johnson, Gertrude, 110, 136 

Johnson, Gertrude Chandler, 50 

Johnson, Grant, 206 

Johnson, Harriet, 145 

Johnson, Harriet (“Henrietta”). See Harriet 
(“Henrietta”) Johnson Clay 

Johnson, Hattie. See Hattie Johnson Savage 

Johnson, Hattie V. See Hattie Johnson 
Armwood 

Johnson, Henrietta Spotford. See Henrietta 
Spotford Johnson Baldwin 

Johnson, James M., 257 

Johnson, James O., 137 

Johnson, James Parks, 74, 110, 136-37 

Johnson, John M., 139 

Johnson, John P., 122 

Johnson, Katie. See Katie Johnson Blige and 


See Celia 


See Daisy 


Katie Johnson McKinney 

Johnson, Louisa. See Louisa Johnson 
Hinesville 

Johnson, Louise Elizabeth Rogers Shanks 
McNeil, 204, 206 

Johnson, Ludie, 139 

Johnson, Lydia Wade, 257 

Johnson, Mamie Williams, 270-71 

Johnson, Margaret Ford, 85 

Johnson, Mary A. T. See Mary Johnson 
Grant 

Johnson, Mary Brown, 31 

Johnson, Mitchell J., 112 

Johnson, Nora. See Nora Johnson Stillings 

Johnson, Preston, 271 

Johnson, Priscilla. See Priscilla Johnson 
Anderson 

Johnson, Randolph, 137 

Johnson, Robert, 250 

Johnson, Robert, Sr., 29-30, 138-39, 202, 232 

Johnson, Robert, Jr., 139, 232 

Johnson, S. J., 12 

Johnson, Sallie Holloman, 74, 110, 136-37 

Johnson, Sarah (“Sallie”). See Sarah 
(“Sallie”) Johnson Washington Lewis 

Johnson, Sylvester, 139 

Jones, Addie Dexter, 68 

Jones, Benjamin (“Buck”), Sr., 31, 140 

Jones, Benjamin, Jr., 140 

Jones, Cora, 140 

Jones, Earnest, 23 

Jones, Delcie, 140 

Jones, Eliza Gray Saulter Hadley, 213 

Jones, Essex, 37 

Jones, Flossie Bryant, 37 

Jones, Frances, 140 

Jones, Georgia, 140 

Jones, Henry, 273 

Jones, Julia Wright Crews, 65, 273 

Jones, Magy, 140 

Jones, Nancy Mills, 182 

Jones, Queen Ann (“Nancy”) Taylor, 140 

Jones, Randolph, 182 

Jones, Ryner (“Rhimer”) Berry, 23 

Jones, Vaudon, 213 

Jones, Willie, 68 

Jordan, Eloise. See Eloise Jordan Doby 
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Kaife, Albert S., 107 
Kaife, Birdie Harvell, 107 
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Keeling, Agnes Rogers, 210 

Keeling, Lucretia, 210 

Keeling, Nathaniel L., Sr., 210 

Keen, J. M., 21 

Kemp, Eva E. See Eva Kemp Savage 

Kendrick, William H., 86 

Kickliter, Andrew, 21 

Kimball, Harriet. See Harriet Kimball Hicks 

Kimming, Maria, 85 

King, Dollie. See Dollie King Mills Nettles 

King, Emma. See Emma King Vesta 

King, Lizzie, 202 

King, Phidelia (“Fidelia” or “Vidallia”). See 
Phidelia (“Fidelia” or “Vidallia”) King 
Holloman Thompson 

Kinsley, William. See William Kinslow 

Kinslow, Albertha Stillings. See Albertha 
Stillings Kinslow Williams 

Kinslow, Annie Timmons, 142 

Kinslow, Dennis (brother of Manuel), 141- 
44 

Kinslow, Dennis (son of Manuel), 142 

Kinslow, Flora Howard, 142 

Kinslow, Gracie. See Gracie Kinslow Golson 

Kinslow, Hettie. See Hettie Kinslow 
Forrester 

Kinslow, Jake, 141 

Kinslow, Joseph H., 142, 240 

Kinslow, Manuel (“Emanuel”), 77, 141-42 

Kinslow, Martha. See Martha Kinslow Davis 

Kinslow, Rosa Wheeler, 142 

Kinslow, Rosanna Wooden Allen, 141-42 

Kinslow, Rosella Evans, 77, 141-42 

Kinslow, William, 141 

Knight, J. C., 242 

Knight, Samuel, 20, 136 

Knighten, George, 24 

Knighten, Mabel Berry, 24 


L 


Lanier, James, 92, 106 

Larry family, 116, 224 

Larry, Ada Thompson, 151 

Larry, Adolphus S., 151 

Larry, Albertha Robinson, 152 

Larry, Alene (“Arline”) Tucker, 152, 252 

Larry, Alice (wife of Foster), 150-51 

Larry, Alice Jane, 151 

Larry, Alice Russell, 149 

Larry, Allis (“Alice”) (daughter of John 
Wesley), 152 


Larry, Ann Jennings, 147-48 

Larry, Annie A. See Annie Larry Coston 

Larry, Annie Tucker, 147, 252 

Larry, Argand Bertha Tucker, 149 

Larry, Babe, 150 

Larry, Bazaline L. See Bazaline Larry Glover 

Larry, Bell Jennings, 151 

Larry, Callie. See Callie Larry Tucker 

Larry, Charles, Sr., 145-46 

Larry, Charles, Jr., 146 F 

Larry, Charlie, 152 

Larry, Christopher, 147, 252 

Larry, Conner (son of Charles), 146 

Larry, Conner, Sr., 27, 31, 117, 145, 148-49, 
250 

Larry, Conner, Jr., 149 

Larry, Daisy M. See Daisy Larry Miller 

Larry, David, 152, 252 

Larry, Diana. See Diana Larry Blakely and 
Diana Larry Timmons 

Larry, Dianah, 145-48 

Larry, Dianna, 152 

Larry, Dock A., Sr., 117, 145, 149-50 

Larry, Dock A., Jr., 150 

Larry, Dock H., 149 

Larry, Elinda E. See Elinda Larry Jennings 

Larry, Eliza, 146 

Larry, Eliza Brooks, 147 

Larry, Elizabeth D., 152 

Larry, Florence. See Florence Larry Ball 

Larry, Florrie, 148 

Larry, Foster (“Forrester”), 31, 145, 150-52 

Larry, Freeman, 150 

Larry, George (son of Charles), 146 

Larry, George W., Sr., 145-49, 248, 250 

Larry, George W., Jr., 147 

Larry, Ginnie Jane, 151 

Larry, Hemith, 145, 152 

Larry, Henry, 152 

Larry, Jennie, 145-46 

Larry, John W., 150 

Larry, John Wesley, 145, 151-52 

Larry, Julia Ann Brown, 31 

Larry, Katie Williams, 147 

Larry, Lillie Howell, 152 

Larry, Louvinia, 149 

Larry, Mabel, 151 

Larry, Mae Jestia. See Mae Jestia Larry 
Sullings 

Larry, Martha Whiting (Whiten), 147-48 

Larry, Mary (daughter of Charles), 146 
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Larry, Mary (wife of Conner), 148-49 

Larry, Mary Linda, 151 

Larry, Mattie (“Annie”). 
(“Annie”) Larry Alexander 

Larry, Maximo (“Bear”), 146 

Larry, Millie Fanny. See Millie Fanny Larry 
Jackson 

Larry, Milly (“Mollie”), 146 

Larry, Minerva A. See Minerva Larry 
McLeod 

Larry, Minnie, 146 

Larry, Minnie Goodwin, 150 

Larry, Nancy Joan, 149 

Larry, Nancy McClelland, 149 

Larry, Orella (“Corella” or “Riller”), 149-50 

Larry, Oscar (“Asiskin”), 149 

Larry, Parrish (“Parris”), 145-53, 172, 248 

Larry, Parrish H., 147 

Larry, Raymond, 151 

Larry, Rebecca, 149 

Larry, Rosa, 151 

Larry, Rosa Lee, 151 

Larry, Sadie A., 151 

Larry, Samuel Forrester (“Foster”) (son of 
Conner), 149 

Larry, Samuel Forrester (son of Dock A.), 
150 

Larry, Sarah Dixon, 151-52 

Larry, Sarah Hamilton, 150-51 

Larry, Solomon, 149 

Larry, Solon, 150 

Larry, Susan (“Suckey”), 145-53, 172 

Larry, Wesley (son of Charles), 146 

Larry, Wesley (son of John Wesley), 152 

Larry, Wilbur, 151 

Larry, William Alvin, 152 

Larry, Willie Sue, 150 

Latimore, Arcadia Stillings. See Arcadia 
Stillings Latimore White 

Latimore, Gen, 241 

Laurie, Arlean E., 177 

Laws, Olive. See Olive Laws Niblack 

Ledbetter, Elvia McDonald, 162 

Ledbetter, Gaston, 162 

Lee, L. W., 142, 151 

Lee, Rosa. See Rosa Lee Larry 

Lemps, Alice (“Allie”) Johnson, 139 

Lemps, John, 139 

Leonardi, Bartholomew C., 112, 135 

Lesley family, 261 

Lesley, John T., 37, 40 


See Mattie 


Lesley, Leroy G., 112 

Lewis, Alice (“Allie”). See Alice Lewis 
Spotford 

Lewis, Amanda. See Amanda Lewis Payne 

Lewis, Ann, 155 

Lewis, Annie Blair, 25, 154, 232 

Lewis, Asa, 155 

Lewis, Dora Spotford, 44, 155, 232 

Lewis, Edward D., 139 

Lewis, Elizabeth. See Elizabeth Lewis 
Hinesville and Elizabeth Lewis Wilcox 

Lewis, Ellen, 155 

Lewis, Harry, 65, 154-55, 232 

Lewis, Harry (grandson of Harry), 155 

Lewis, Isaac, 25, 154, 232 

Lewis, Liddia, 155 

Lewis, Lilla, 155 

Lewis, Louis, 155 

Lewis, Martha (“Mattie”) Welch Stillings. 
See Martha (“Mattie”) Welch Stillings 
Lewis Turner 

Lewis, Mercy. See Mercy Lewis Crews 

Lewis, Murray, 155 

Lewis, Ossian, 155 

Lewis, Peter, 241 

Lewis, Rosa. See Rosa Lewis Carrington 

Lewis, Sarah. See Sarah Lewis Singleton 

Lewis, Sarah Hart, 65, 154-55, 232. 

Lewis, Sarah Johnson Washington, 139 

Lewis, Serena, 155 

Lewis, Thomas Roderick (“Tony”), 155 

Lewis, Tony, 44, 155, 232 

Lewis, Washington, 155 

Lindsey, Fannie. See Fannie Lindsey Jackson 

Lindsey, George, 131 

Lindsey, Julia, 131 

Lipscomb, J. E., 41 

Locke, Ida, 219 

Locke, Isabella (“Bella”) Savage, 219 

Locke, Lé&tie. See Lottie Locke Archer 

Locke, Thomas, 219 

Locke, Walter, 219 

Lomans, John, 104 

Longworth, J. C., 61 

Longworth, Virginia Clyatt, 61 

Lott, John, 231 

Lott, Texana Stewart, 231 

Lybrand, Alex, 209-210 

Lybrand, Marie Rogers, 209-210 

Lykes family, 273 
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Maddox, Mamie Brumick, 33-34 

Maddox, W. M., 34 

Magbee, James T., 203 

Major, Benjamin Suite, 207 

Major, Hallique Brown Rogers Whitehurst. 
See Hallique Brown Rogers Whitehurst 
Major Ransom 

Major, Minnie Medesta. See Minnie 
Medesta Major Washington 

Manuel, Alice. See Alice Manuel Walker 

Manuel, Estella Frazier, 157 

Manuel, James L., 157 

Manuel, Lucy (daughter of Samuel), 156 

Manuel, Lucy Reaves (wife of Samuel), 156 

Manuel, Mary Varnes, 156-57, 254 

Manuel, Minnie Crews, 157 

Manuel, Samuel, Sr., 156-57, 254 

Manuel, Samuel, Jr., 156 

Manuel, Thomas, 157 

Manuel, Virginia, 156 

Manuel, William, 157 

Marshal, Hester (“Hettie”). See Hester 
(“Hettie”) Marshal Forrester 

Martin, Beulah Estelle Beal. See Beulah 
Estelle Beal Martin Holloman 

Martin, Solomon (“Sol”), 18 

Massey, Christine (“Kittie”) Varnes, 254 

Mathews, Benjamin, 160 

Mathews, Corlinda, 158 

Mathews, Esther, 158, 160 

Mathews, Jane. See Jane Mathews Spotford 

Mathews, John, Sr., 96, 135, 158-60, 162 

Mathews, John, Jr., 160 

Mathews, Paul, 160 

Mathews, Rachel Bradley, 135, 158-60, 248 

Mathews, Tom, 160 

Matthews, Ann McNaughton, 208 

Matthews, Edward, Sr., 208 

Matthews, Leila. See Leila Matthews Bryant 

Matthews, Marion Elizabeth. See Marion 
Elizabeth Matthews Rogers 

Matthews, Peiorer, 40 

Matthews, Sophia Mears, 40 

Mayfield, Mildred. See Mildred Maryfield 
Williams 

McBurnett, Albert, 179 

McBurnett, Lucy Messer, 179 

McCarty, Elizabeth Ayliffe Simmons, 53 

McCarty, Mary Jane. See Mary Jane 
McCarty McKay 


McCarty, Mitchell, 53 e 

McCarty, Sarah. See Sarah Clarke Scott 

McClelland, Nancy. See Nancy McClelland 
Larry 

McCloud. See McLeod 

McCrary (McCreary), Abbie (Aby). See 
Abbie McCrary Beal 

McCrary, J. T., 18 

McCrary, K. C., 18 

McCray, Catherine Graham. See Catherine 
Graham McCray Morris 

McCray, Tena, 184 

McCray, Thomas Justice, 161, 251 

McCray, Thomas Justice Arthur, 161 

McCreary, Ella. See Ella McCreary 


Holloman 
McCullough, Marion. See Marion 
McCullough Rogers 


McDonald, Brantly (“Britton”), 162 

McDonald, Daisy Holloman, 189 

McDonald, Elvia. See Elvia McDonald 
Ledbetter 

McDonald, Fanny Crum, 162 

McDonald, Henry, 162 

McDonald, Mary Thompson, 162 

McDonald, Peter, 162 

McDonald, S., 162 

McDonald, Sally, 162 

McDonald, Simon, 162 

McDonald, Thomas, 162 

McDougal, Lucinda Allen Spotford Dansler, 
4, 231-32 

McDougal, Robert, 231 

McFadden, Willie. See Willie McFadden 
Welch 

McKay family, 112 

McKay, Donald B., 33, 53-54, 55-56, 66, 97, 
112, 120, 129-30, 132, 211, 222, 224, 
249, 259 

McKay, James, 53, 56, 129, 224 

McKay, John A., 53 

McKay, Mary Jane McCarty, 53 

McKinley, William, 58 

McKinney, Eliza Ann. See Eliza Ann Varnes 

McKinney, Ellen. See Ellen McKinney 
Armwood 

McKinney, George, 163 

McKinney, Isabel. See Isabel McKinney 
Savage 

McKinney, Joseph, 163 

McKinney, Katie Johnson, 163 
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McKinney, Mahulda A. See Mahulda 
McKinney Glover 

McKinney, Maria E., 164 

McKinney, Mary Reddick Williams, 17, 163, 
269-70 

McKinney, Samuel, 163-64, 242, 270 

McKinney, Sarah J., 163 

McKinnon, Alex, 64 

McKinnon, Alice G. See Alice McKinnon 
Timmons 

McKinnon, Blanche Alexander, 2 

McKinnon, Pennie Cook, 64 

McKnight family, 116, 234 

McKnight, Amanda (daughter of Anthony), 
168 

McKnight, Amanda (daughter of Joseph 
Andrew). See Amanda McKnight 
Wright 

McKnight, Amanda Williams, 168-70 

McKnight, Andrew, 167 

McKnight, Anthony (“Tony”), 165, 167-68 

McKnight, David, 166 

McKnight, Dollie (“Dolly”) Frierson, 165- 
71 

McKnight, Dolly (daughter of Prince), 167 

McKnight, Elias, 166 

McKnight, Elijah, 166 

McKnight, Epcie Wilson, 167-68 

McKnight, Frances Crum. See Frances 
Crum McKnight Allen 

McKnight, Frances Green, 166 

McKnight, Grant, 167 

McKnight, Horace J., Sr., 166 

McKnight, Horace J., Jr., 166 

McKnight, James, 167 

McKnight, Jonas, 166 

McKnight, Joseph Andrew, 165, 170-71 

McKnight, Joseph Gabriel, 171 

McKnight, Laura. See Laura McKnight 
Timmons 

McKnight, Lilla, 171 

McKnight, Lucy. See Lucy McKnight 
Everett 

McKnight, Maria, 123 

McKnight, Maria Simon, 165-66 

McKnight, Mary (daughter of William 
January), 166. See also Mary McKnight 
Bell 

McKnight, Mary L., 166 

McKnight, Mary Russell, 168 

McKnight, Miles, 168 


McKnight, Penelope, 167 

McKnight, Perman, 168 

McKnight, Pernola Sinkfield, 168 

McKnight, Prince, 158, 165, 167, 241, 248 

McKnight, Rhoda. See Rhoda McKnight 
Holloman 

McKnight, Theodore Roosevelt, 166 

McKnight, Thomas (brother of Prince), 13, 
55, 129, 165, 167-70, 267 

McKnight, Thomas (son of Prince), 167 

McKnight, Tom (son of William January), 
166 

McKnight, Tony, 165-71 

McKnight, William B., 166 

McKnight, William January P., 123, 165-67, 
248 

McClendon, George, 147 

McLeod, Addie, 172 

McLeod, Amanda. See Amanda McLeod 
Walker 

McLeod, Annie. See Annie McLeod Henry 

McLeod, Benjamin Sherman, 173 

McLeod, Dolly. See Dolly McLeod 
Crockett 

McLeod, Ella Jackson, 134, 172 

McLeod, Henry, 134, 172 

McLeod, Joshua, 172 

McLeod, Lugenia Green, 173 

McLeod, Minerva Larry, 145, 153, 172 

McLeod, Solomon, 153, 172 

McLeod, W. P,, 172 

McLeod, William S., Sr.,153, 172-73, 263 

McLeod, William S., Jr., 172 

McNaughton, Ann. See Ann McNaughton 
Matthews 

McNeil, Johnnie, 206 

McNeil, Louise Elizabeth Rogers Shanks. 
See Louise Elizabeth Rogers Shanks 
McNeil Johnson 

McRae, Mick, 211 

Meacham, Alice Sherman, 176 

Meacham, Banks, 174 

Meacham, Christina Johnson, 30, 177 

Meacham, Margaret. See Margaret 
Meacham Seabrooks Peyton 

Meacham, Robert, Sr., 174-77 

Meacham, Robert, Jr., 176-77 

Meacham, Stella (wife of Robert Sr.), 174- 
77 

Meacham, Stella (daughter of Robert Sr.), 
177 
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Meacham, Sylvia, 174 

Mears, Sophia. See Sophia Mears Matthews 

Messer, Elizabeth, 179 

Messer, Louisa. See Louisa Brandon 
Huggins 

Messer, Lucy V. See Lucy Messer McBurnett 

Messer, Maggie C. See Maggie Messer 
Prince 

Messer, Maria Evans, 77, 178-79 

Messer, Marvin, 15, 179 

Messer, Mary. See Mary Messer Brown 

Messer, Monroe, 31, 77, 178-79 

Messer, Scott, 178 

Messer, Yulee (“Alee”) Armwood, 15, 179 

Middleton, George S., 130, 180-81 

Middleton, Lucinda, 180 

Middleton, Margaret Jane Howard Austin, 
130, 180-81 

Middleton, William, 180 

Miller, Calvin, 150 

Miller, Daisy Larry, 150 

Miller, John, 262 

Miller, Martha. See Martha Miller Thomas 

Miller, Virginia Bryant, 38 

Miller, William J., 38 

Mills, Christina. 
Edwards 

Mills, Dollie King. See Dollie King Mills 
Nettles 

Mills, Essie Waters, 183 

Mills, Frances. See Frances Mills Golson 

Mills, Horace, 182 

Mills, James, Sr., 182-83 

Mills, James, Jr., 183 

Mills, Mary, 182 

Mills, Nancy. See Nancy Mills Jones 

Milton, Sarah. See Sarah Milton Armwood 

Milton, Thomas, 

Mobley, C. R., 54 

Montgomery, Madeline. See Madeline 
Montgomery Doby 

Moody, Ida. See Ida Moody Carrington 

Moore, Elizabeth Golson, 94-96 

Moore, Henry, 95 

Moore, Jane, 42 

Moore, Mary, 140 

Morant, Rachel. See Rachel Morant Doby 

Morgan, Mamie. See Mamie Morgan 
Horton 

Morris, Alice Florence Golson House, 95 

Morris, Catherine Graham McCray, 161 


See Christina Mills 


Morris, James H., 95 ‘ 

Morris, Mare (“Mars”), 161 

Morris, Nathaniel J., 147, 161 

Morrison, Rosalia. See Rosalia Morrison 
Alexander 

Morrison, W. A., 249 

Moseley, Julia, 253 

Mosher, Julia Holloman Baldwin, 124 

Mosher, S. Hoyt, 124 

Mugge, Robert, 104 

Murley, Amanda. See Amanda Murley 
Savage 

Murphy, Ada. See Ada Murphy Walker 

Murray, Caesar, 42 

Murray, Carrie Belle. See Carrie Belle 
Murray Williams Hall 

Murray, James, 99 

Murray, Martha, 99 

Murray, Regan, 42 

Muse, Viola B., 97 


N 


Neal, Lucy. See Lucy Neal Golson 

Nelson, Alinda, 184 

Nelson, Ann, 184 

Nelson, Arline, 184 

Nelson, Ellen Wright, 184 

Nelson, Joseph, 184 

Nelson, Judy, 184 

Nelson, Margaret (“Maggie” or “Maude”) 
Williams, 184 

Nelson, Melissa, 184 

Nelson, Missouri, 184 

Nelson, Peter, 184 

Nelson, William (father of Peter), 184 

Nelson, William (“Willie”) (son of Peter), 
184 

Nettles, Dollie King Mills, 182-83 

Nettles, Roscoe, 183 

Newberry, Josephine Rogers. See Josephine 
Rogers Newberry Harmon 

Newberry, Thomas W., Sr., 210 

Niblack, Bet, 186 

Niblack, Caleb, 186 

Niblack, Frances Mary, 186 

Niblack, George, 186 

Niblack, Harrison, 186 

Niblack, Henry, 43, 185-86 

Niblack, Julius (“James” or “Boder”), 186 

Niblack, Olive Laws, 186 

Niblack, Polly, 186 
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Niblack, Sallie, 186 

Niblack, Sarah Pamela Williams, 185 

Niblack, Tom, 186 

Niblack, William (son of Julius), 186 

Niblack, William Henry, 185 

Niblack, William S. (son of Henry), 186 

Niles, Myrtle L. See Myrtle Niles Jackson 

Norton, Carl Homer, Sr., 188-89 

Norton, Carl Homer, Jr., 189 

Norton, Ellen, 187 

Norton, George, 187 

Norton, George Petigrew (father of Carl 
Homer), 121, 187-89 

Norton, George Petigrew (son of Carl 
Homer), 189 

Norton, Linda Leander, 189 

Norton, Madelyn Bullock, 188 

Norton, Martha (“Mattie”) Holloman, 121, 
187 

Norton, Mattie Mae Enlow Hall Tucker, 
188-89 


O 


O’Neill, Johanna Floyd, 2 

O’Neill, Lucy. See Lucy O’Neill Alexander 
O’Neill, Robert, 2 

Onley, Annie M. See Annie Onley Chandler 
Onley, Carrie A., 48 

Onley, John E., 48 

Onley, Mrs. John E., 48 

Onley, N. B., 48 

Orr, Daniel, 190 

Orr, Mary Hill, 190 

Orsley, Hazel, 

Osby, Charles, 128 

Osby, Mabel Houston, 128 

Osceola, 86 


Pp 

Paige, Fannie, 210 

Parker, Addie, 265 

Parker, Ann Walker Ashley. See Ann Walker 
Ashley Parker Savage 

Parker, Dana, 265 

Parr, Martha M., 87 

Patten. See Patton 

Patton, Florence Brown, 192 

Patton, Grace Wiggins Timmons Williams. 
See Grace Wiggins Timmons Williams 
Baisden 


Patton, John A. W., 191-92, 249 

Patton, Josiah T. F., 191 

Payne, Ada Thomas, 247 

Payne, Thomas H. B., 247 

Payne, Amanda Lewis, 155 

Payne, George, 155 

Pearson, M. C. See M. C. Pearson Blakely 

Pendleton, Charles, 29 

Pendleton, Lizzie Blige, 29 

Perkins, Blanche Armwood. See Blanche 
Armwood Perkins Beatty Washington 

Perkins, Daniel W., 14 

Perrin, Amelia Harriet, 194-95 

Perrin, Carrie Hendry, 194-95 

Perrin, Daniel A., 193-94 

Perrin, Edward, 193 

Perrin, Harriet Calhoun, 193 

Perrin, Horace Cardrew, 194 

Perrin, Mary Rowena, 194 

Perrin, Rowena A., 194 

Perrin, Wade, 193-95 

Perry, Edward A., 40 

Peters, Emma (“Emily”) L. See Emma 
(“Emily”) Peters Armwood 

Peters, Georgia Ann Wooden, 142 

Peters, Marcissa. See Marcissa Peters 
Jackson 

Peterson, Jane Blakely, 28, 77 

Peterson, Jennie Evans, 77 

Peterson, Reuben, 28, 77 

Peyton, Margaret Meacham Seabrooks, 175- 
76 

Peyton, Robert, 175-76 

Peyton, Stella. See Stella Peyton Alexander 

Phillips, Oliver, 272 

Pierce, Annie. See Annie Pierce Powell 

Pierce, Bertha Carrington, 44 

Pierce, Henry, 44 

Pierce, Sylvia. See Sylvia Pierce Walker 

Pinkney, Louisa. See Louisa Pinkney Reed 

Pitman, R. H., 49 

Plant, Henry B., 74, 104, 246 

Player, Ella. See Ella Player Smith 

Polk, Anna Chandler, 50 

Pool, Mary. See Mary Pool Carrington 

Poree, Albert, 189 

Poree, Annie Holloman, 122 

Poree, Walter, 122 

Porter, Edmond, 76 

Porter, Thelma Doby, 76 

Post, Antonette (“Nettie”). See Antonette 
Post Roach Anderson 
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Post, Hester. See Hester Post Anderson 
Smith 

Post, Madison, 6, 202 

Potter, Hester, 196 

Potter, James, 196 

Potter, Marcellus D., 196-98 

Potter, Mary Ellen Davis, 196-98 

Powell, Augustus, 79 

Powell, Annie Pierce, 79 

Powell, Sarah Augustus. See Sarah Powell 
Ferrell 

Prince, Alfred J., 179 

Prince, Caroline. 
Glover 

Prince, Maggie Messer, 179 

Prine, Eleanor, 35 


R 


Rainer, Isla. See Isla Rainer Cook 
Rainer, Marie E. See Marie Rainer Cook 
Ralston, Marie. See Marie Ralston Smith 
Randall, Ariminthia (“Artie”), 87 
Randall, Edward M., 66 

Randall, Eliza Bailey, 87 

Randall, Preston, 87 


See Caroline Prince 


Ransom, Edward, 244-45 
Ransom, Fortune Taylor, 135, 244-45 
Ransom, Hallique Brown Rogers 


Whitehurst Major, 204, 206-207 
Ransom, James, 207 
Ransom, James Garfield, 207 
Ransom, Jan Silvera, 207 
Read. See Reed 
Reaves, Lucy. See Lucy Reaves Manuel 
Reddick, Mary. See Mary Reddick Williams 
McKinney 
Reed, Ada U. See Ada Reed Selvidge 
Reed, Alice (“Allie”), 201 
Reed, Edwin (“Eddie”), 201 
Reed, Elizabeth, 201 
Reed, Ezekiel, 201 
Reed, George, 201 
Reed, Harriet Varn, 199 
Reed, Harrison, 55, 66 
Reed, Henry, 201 
Reed, James, 201 
Reed, Louisa Pinkney, 201 
Reed, Olivia, 201 
Reed, Rena Smith, 201 
Reed, Robert, 201 


Reed, Royal (“Rial” or “Riley”) Watkins, 31, 
127, 199-201, 251 

Reed, Victoria, 201 

Reuben, Nancy Glover, 90 

Reuben, Shephard, 90 

Richards, Spencer, 55 

Richardson, Ann, 8, 112, 130 

Richardson, Evelina (“Grace”). See Evelina 
(“Grace”) Richardson Henderson 
Johnson 

Richardson, Honora (“Anna”). See Honora 
(“Anna”) Richardson Anderson Howard 

Riley, Charlie, 95 

Riley, Fanny Viola Golson, 95 

Riser, Jane. See Jane Riser Savage 

Roach, Antonette (“Nettie”) Post. See 
Antonette Post Roach Anderson 

Roach, Henry. See Henry Roach Clarke 

Roach, Isaac, 202 

Roach, Lizzie. See Lizzie Roach Clarke 

Roach, Mary. See Mary Roach Clarke 

Roach, Richard (“Dick”), 6, 138, 202-203 

Roach, Robert (“Bob”), 55 

Roberson, Beatrice Houston, 128 

Roberson, Phate, 128 

Robinson, Albertha. See Albertha Robinson 
Larry 

Robinson, Daphne. See Daphne Robinson 
Henderson 

Robinson, John R., 169 

Robinson, Lucy. See Lucy Robinson Ferrell 

Robinson, Mary. See Mary Robinson 
Anderson 

Robson, Evalina Stillings. See Evalina 
Stillings Robson Wiley 

Robson, Sumpter, 240 

Roe, Kitty Ford, 85 

Rogers, Agnes. See Agnes Rogers Keeling 

Rogers, Aldonia Hadley, 206 

Rogers, Anita Marie Flenoy, 207 

Rogers, Beulah. See Beulah Rogers Chairs 
Eaton 

Rogers, Christina. See Christina Rogers 
Saunders Jackson 

Rogers, Eleanor Ernestine. See Eleanor 
Ernestine Rogers Gittens 

Rogers, Emma Forrest, 209 

Rogers, Garfield Devoe, Sr., 204-207 

Rogers, Garfield Devoe, Jr., 206 

Rogers, Hallique Brown. See Hallique Brown 
Rogers Whitehurst Major Ransom 
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Rogers, Hazel Ziegler, 206 

Rogers, James William, Sr., 208-210, 215 

Rogers, James William, Jr., 210 

Rogers, Jennie, 209 

Rogers, Johnnie Marie. See Johnnie Marie 
Rogers Curtis 

Rogers, Josephine. See Josephine Rogers 
Newberry Harmon 

Rogers, Josephine Allen Treco, 208 

Rogers, Louise Elizabeth. See Louise 
Elizabeth Rogers Shanks McNeil 
Johnson 

Rogers, Marie E. See Marie Rogers Lybrand 

Rogers, Marion Elizabeth Matthews, 208- 
210, 215 

Rogers, Marion McCullough, 207 

Rogers, Mary Isabell Croffard, 204 

Rogers, Mary Isabelle. See Mary Isabelle 
Rogers Brewer 

Rogers, Medesta Alfrae, 207 

Rogers, Minnie Lee Thompson, 204-207 

Rogers, Necie Brooks, 210 

Rogers, Raymond Shepard, 204 

Rogers, Robert, 208 

Rogers, Samuel Joshua Kenneth, 206-207 

Rogers, Sarah Elizabeth, 207 

Rogers, Sarah Gurnsey. See Sarah Gurnsey 
Rogers Armwood 

Rogers, Stephen, 209 

Rogers, Thelma Clark, 207 

Rogers, Thelma Ross, 206 

Rogers, William Calvin, 206-207 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 78 

Ross, Thelma. See Thelma Ross Rogers 

Roy, Lonnie, 230 

Roy, Louise Adams Spotford, 230 

Russell, Alice. See Alice Russell Larry 

Russell, Hannah. See Hannah Russell 
Brumick 

Russell, Mary. See Mary Russell McKnight 


S 


Sallie. See Sally 

Sally, Amelia, 212 

Sally, Frederick, 212 

Sally, James W., 212 

Sally, Millie Brumick, 33, 211-12 
Sally, Philip, 212 

Sally, Solomon, 211-12 

Sally, William, 212 


Sanders, Beulah Clyatt, 62 

Sanders, Charles, 122 

Sanders, Elie, 62 

Sanders, Maggie Holloman, 122 

Saulter, Bertha, 214 

Saulter, Clyde, 214 

Saulter, Eliza Gray. See Eliza Gray Saulter 
Hadley Jones 

Saulter, John, 213-14, 223, 265 

Saulter, Leon, 214 

Saulter, Missouri Walker, 213-14, 265 

Saulter, Myra, 214 

Saunders, Altamese Alethra Walker, 264-65 

Saunders, Christina Rogers. See Christina 
Rogers Saunders Jackson 

Saunders, Christine Eva Hannibal, 215 

Saunders, Helen Strickland, 216-17 

Saunders, Jasper P., 264-65 

Saunders, John A., 215 

Saunders, Robert William, 208, 216-17, 245 

Saunders, Willard D., 209, 215-17 

Savage family, 235 

Savage, Abraham, 218-19, 219 

Savage, Amanda Murley, 219 

Savage, Amos, 219 

Savage, Ann Walker Parker Ashley, 218, 265 

Savage, Blanche Anna. See Blanche Anna 
Savage Walker 

Savage, Eliza Blakely, 27, 218 

Savage, Eliza Zigler, 219 

Savage, Eva Kemp, 219 

Savage, George, 218, 265 

Savage, Harriet Starke, 218-19, 236 

Savage, Hattie Johnson, 218 

Savage, Henry Abraham, 236, 265 

Savage, Horace W., 218 

Savage, Isabel McKinney, 218 

Savage, Isabella (“Bella”). See Isabella 
(“Bella”) Savage Locke 

Savage, Jarites, 218 

Savage, Jane Riser, 218 

Savage, John, 219 

Savage, Lewis, Sr., 27, 218 

Savage, Lewis, Jr., 218 

Savage, Lucius (“Lucian” or “John”), 218 

Savage, Samantha, 218 

Savage, Thomas, 218 

Savage, William Henry, 218 

Scott, Corrie, 245 

Scott, John, 53-54 

Scott, Sarah Clarke, 53-55, 57 
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Seabrooks, Margaret Meacham. See 
Margaret Meacham Seabrooks Peyton 

Seabrooks, Prince, 175 

Selvidge, Ada Reed, 201 

Selvidge, C. T., 201 

Sexton, Aaron, 221 

Sexton, Hannah Shaw, 

Sexton, Patsey Abram, 220-21 

Sexton, Hannah Shaw, 220 

Sexton, James A., 221 

Sexton, Joseph, 110, 170, 220-21, 255 

Sexton, William Marion, 221 

Shanks, Louise Elizabeth Rogers. See Louise 
Elizabeth Rogers Shanks McNeil 
Johnson 

Shanks, Thomas Milton, 206 

Shaw, Hannah. See Hannah Shaw Sexton 

Sherman, Alice H. See Alice Sherman 
Meacham 

Silvera, Jan. See Jan Silvera Ransom 

Simmons, Allie, 90 

Simmons, Benjamin, 90 

Simmons, Cornelia, 90 

Simmons, Dan, 90 

Simmons, Daniel, 53 

Simmons, John, 231 

Simmons, Melissa Glover, 90 
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Janett Spraggins Martin was born the daughter of Eddie and Sally Spraggins at 
Miami, Florida, on August 24, 1950. After graduating from Northwestern High 
School and Miami-Dade Funior College, she received a Bachelor of Science degree in 
accounting from Florida State University. Later, she earned the degree of master of 
business administration from Florida Metropolitan University. 

Janett Martin’s service to the City of Tampa commenced only three years after her 
arrival in 1972. Beginning as a procedure analyst for the department of industrial 
engineering, she headed the department by 1983. Ten years later, Mayor Sandy Freed- 
man selected her City Clerk. Commenting upon her success in that position of respon- 
sibility, Mayor Dick A. Greco observed, “Everything this young lady did, she did to the 
best of her ability.” Mayor Freedman added, “She was a perfect fit.” 

Besides serving as the city’s first African American City Clerk, Martin pioneered 
other paths and established new benchmarks for African Americans in Tampa and else- 
where. She achieved election, for instance, as the first black president of the Sun Coast 
Chapter of the American Society of Public Administrators and of the League of Women 
Voters of Hillsborough County. The longtime chairperson of Tampa’s black history pro- 
gram, Martin additionally acted as a director of the Tampa Bay Federal Credit Union 
and the Tampa Lighthouse for the Blind, as well as member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, the Tampa Or- 
ganization of Black Affairs, and the Tampa Chapter of the Fack ‘n fill of America. She 
also devoted herself as a faithful member of St. James House of Prayer Episcopal Church. 

Despite her tireless efforts in public life, Janett Martin enjoyed a happy and healthy 
family life. She met husband Marvin Martin at Florida State University. They wed in 
1972 and thereafter shared the arrival of three children: Marvin II, Morris, and Maurice. 

Janett Spraggins Martin died at Tampa on Fuly 18, 2002. “To many of us fanett 
was a friend, mentor, and kindred spirit,” her League of Women Voters’ colleagues 
declared in words typical of the sentiments expressed generally at her passing. “Some- 
one of her commitment, courage, and class,” they added, “will be sorely missed and 
fondly remembered.” 
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